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|ii^OVELTT is as attractive now as evsr it 
was, even ia the days when tho Athenians 
went about b,earing or tftTKng of some new 
thing. I think, therefore, that no apology 
ia needed in introducing to English readers 
races of people of whom but little is known, 
and whoso habits and customs have never 
before been described. 

Tlie mighty empire of Hindostan is now 
bound up by a hundred tice of interest with 
the present and future of England. Matiy 
are the heartbs bywhidi is kept sacred the 
empty place of some dem* member of the 
f^udy circle, who ia ahaent in those torrid 
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climes; and books relfttiog any tbmg new of 
tiiis far-off but no longer strange land of the 
East, are studied by all classes of English 
j>oople with sentiments of growing attention 
and admiration for tlio great but unfinishod 
work we are carrying on tlioro. 

These pagoa were written day by day 
among tbe people of whom tliey treat, during 
a three years* segoum among them. Some¬ 
times under the shelter of a straw-thatched 
bungalow on a remote hill top, witli tlie 
pathless jungle undulating in vast sweeps of 
liill and dale beneath tho gasie; at other times 
in boats, poling along the hill streams, or by 
the firesides of the people in their bamboo- 
houses, perched securely in some* hillside 
nook. The work was commenced at first 
with no fixed plan as to a detailed account 
of these races of men; indeed, as one of their 
many proverbs says, “Unlaid eggs cannot 
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be counted;*’ but 1 smiplj noted down ee 1 
heard them anj tales, traditions, or striking 
customs that feU onder 1x17 obeerratdon in the 
course of my wanderings among tbem. Littie 
bj little, howoTor, my intorost was awakened 
and my affections drawn to &em: 1 found 
tbom a people worthy of esteem, worthy of 
note. It is unfortunately too often the cus¬ 
tom among English people, as a body, to con¬ 
temn and despise all races speaking an 
tongas; among the oommonally at the pre¬ 
sent time eren, the French are regarded as 
an outlandish and ignorant people; while as 
for people like these hill races, whose skin is 
dark and breech btfe, out and alack I they are 
savages and barbazians forsooth, very little 
better, indeed, than the ^es among whom 
they reside. I have, nevertheless, found 
among all wild and so-called bvharous races, 
that when one grows acquainted with th^ 
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language, and they, becoming habituated to 
you, allow a knowledge of their social life and 
habits, they are very much tiio same as other 
people; there is not much difference, indeed, 
between human nature all the world over,— 
they love and hate, cat and dnnk, live and die, 
in much the same, and ofton in a far more 
natural and sensible manner than wo of tliO 
civilized races, who hold ourselves so loftily 
aloof in our fancied intellectual and moral 
superiority. It would seem alrao 9t a solecism 
to announce this fact os if it were some novel 
discovery j but any one who has lived in tho 
Bast and seen our Englishmen, whether 
Govenunent officials, merchants, or planters, 
will, with some rare exceptions, find that 
they know, and care to know, nothing of tho 
people they are thrown among—they are with 
them but not of thorn—liardly trouliling 
themselves, indeed, to become acquainted with 
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the language of the people among whom they 
live, and never admitting them, or eeeldng 
themselves any admission into social intunacy 
or fnendship. Broad and umbrageoiis as is 
tlio troo of our Eastern Government at pre¬ 
sent, tins ia tlio canker tliat will eventually 
oat it tlirough at the root, until it fall witli 
a crash, in ruin. 

This vciy book is a proof of my assertion. 
We have been living at the door of these hill 
races, and in close contact with them for 
more than eighty years, and yet no English¬ 
men (Government officials or otherwise) that 
I ever met, knew any thing of them in any 
way, save that perhaps they were dully con¬ 
scious of the proximity of certain hill tribes, 
who, as was stated in an official document 
quoted in the body of this work, “ go un¬ 
clothed, and know not the use of fire-Mms.” 

It is, then, into the private life of these 
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simple Slid primitive races that I venture 
to introduce my readers j to make them, if 
so it may be, partakers of wild hospitality, 
and intimate with the domestic, society of 
men and women—children of Nattiro. 


WILD RACES OF SODTH-EASTERN 
INDIA. 


PAKT I. 


TSB Bnx TUOta. 


ISINGr from the rice swamps and level land 
^ of the Chittagong District, of which it 
forma tho eastern boundary, thoro Btretohes 
out a vast extent of hilly and mountainous 
country, inhabited by various hill races. Of 
this country and of these people I purpose 
here to give some account, but more capeci- 


ally I sludl notice sd^ pwt of it as, lying 
between Lat. 21* 25' Wd 23* 45' north, and 
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Long. 91*45' and 92*50' east, is subject to 
British rule, and distii^uislied by the name 
oftbe Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

The ccnmtry in qoestdon lies on the soutii- 
eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal, and is 
bounded on tho west bytlio maritime District 
of Chittagong; on the south and east, as far 
as the Blue Mountain, by tho Provinoo of 
Arracan; on the north, by tho Fenny River, 
which divides the Hill Tracts Hill Tip> 
per^, a semi-independent State; whdo to tlio 
north and north-east the boundary is unde¬ 
fined, and may be said to be conterminous 
with the extent to which the influence of tlio 
British Government is acknowledged amongst 
the hill tribes in l^t direction. 

The extent of the district, however, may 
be roughly summarized as the country watered 
by the Rivers Fenny, Eumafoolee, Sungoo, 
nnd Matamooree, with th^ tributaries from 
the water-sheds to the entry of these rivers 
into the Chittagong Dis^ct. 

Thq River Fenny ^d the western major 
tributaries of the Eunudbolee have their 
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sources in tte range of tills from wliiot, on 
tlie otter side, rises tte Dallesur and Gotoor 
streams, which again are affluent of the River 
Bai’ak in Caohar. 

The Kumafoolee or, to call it by ite bill 
name, tlio Kynsa Kliyoung, lias its riBO in a 
lofty range of tills to tho nortli-oast; from 
this same rango springs tto Sonai and Tipai 
stroams, tributarioa of tto Barak in Caohar, 
and the Koladan or Koladyne River, which 
last debouches into the Indian Ocean at Akyab 
iu Arracan. 

The S\^oo *, or Eigray Ktyoung, and the 
hfatamooreo, or Moree Khyoung, take tlteir 
rise in the range of hills which divides Arra- 
can from the OhittagoDg Hill Tracts on tho 
south-east. Of those two rivers, tho Kuma- 
fooleo is the principal. It is navigable at all 
seasons of the year, for boats of considerable 


^ * Kuroab, an car (Banficril); fbclcc, or phoollo, from 

pliocl, flower. Tlio Mahommedan Wtizccr dDriai; tho 
4 Moghul mlo ie said to liaro dropped liia ocuiiDg into 
. the rivor; benoe tho aamo. 

» Sungoo, ii'Oin auakh, a ahell. 
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size, as far as 20 miles bejond Kassalofig, 
one of our frontier guard-posts; but Here 
all fiirtber prcgress is stopped by the Bur- 
khul rapids, whicb offer ao. insurmountable 
obstacle to further progress. Abovo Burkhul 
the river narrows considerably, as it outers 
the higher ranges of hills: its course has 
not been followed briber tlian the Demo- 
gree falls, some three days’ journey abovo 
Burkhul. Boats, howover, can proceed three 
days’ journey northwards up tho Kassa- 
long and Chingree streams, both of which 
are tributaries of tho Kurnafoolce. The 
scenery along tho course of tlio ITumafoo- 
lee and its tributaries is for tho most part 
duU and uninteresting, the river dewing be¬ 
tween high banks of earth, covered either 
with tall elephant grass or donse jungle, 
which effectually prevent any view being ob¬ 
tained of the surrounding oounfcry. At one 
place only on the ICurnafoolee, shortly ador 
reaching the smsdl Pohoe Station of Ranga- 
muttee, the character of the scenery changes 
1ccOm its usual dull monotony of roaches of 
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still water and walls of dark green verdure 
to a scene of marvelbus beauty, resembling 
somewhat the view on the Rhine, near the 
Luvleiberg. Dark cliffs of a brown vitreous 
rock, patched and mottled with lichens and 
mosses of various colours, tower up on eithor 
hand; whilo occasionally, on tho right or loft, 
shoots back a dark gorgo of impoEotrable 
jungle.^ At this place tlio rivei* runs with 
great rapidity through a rocky defile, and at 
some seasons of the year it is difficult for 
boats to make head against the strength of 
the cuiTent. 

The character of the scenery on the Penny 
Elver is much the same as that of the Kurna> 
fooleo. Here and there on the banka of the 
stream, or percliod on tlio ridge of some adja* 
cent lull, may bo seen the houses of the bill 
men; and they and their families, the women 
in quaint distinctive di’OBS, grouped them¬ 
selves on the bank, to observe our boats 
going up. The sources of the Fenny Eiver 
have not been visited dr surveyed. 

The rivers in the southern part of the 
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district differ considerably from tliosd of the 
nortii. The country is more rocky, and the 
a^acent bill ranges narrower and of greater 
height. The River Sungoo is known by three 
names. In the tipper portion of its com^o it 
is called Rigray Kliyoung by tbo hill men; 
about midway, before entering tUo plains, it 
is known as tlio Sabtik Kliyoungj while in the 
plains, the Boagalloos have given it the name 
of the Sungoo. It is a cleai* stream, runtiing 
for the most part of its hill course over sand 
and among rocks; it abounds in small rapids, 
and in its higher parts is navigable only to 
the smallest boats. Ordinaiy-siscd bouts of 
burden can, in the dry season, go no fui thcj* 
than a place called Bundrabun. 

The Matamoree, or Moree Kbyoung, is a 
shallow and not very important stream, run¬ 
ning parallel for a great part of its course 
with the Sungoo, although ihe rivers debouch 
by different mouths into the sea. Although 
the course of the river itself is monotonous, 
yet up some of its affluents, particularly as 
they near their sources in the hills, the scene 
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becomes one of unraixed beauty. I remem¬ 
ber once going up the Twine KKyoung, a 
tributary of this river. The stream ran 
briskly in a narrow pebbly bed, botwoen 
banks that rose nearly perpendicularly, and 
80 high that the 8un only camo down to ng 
by glints, boro and tlioro. Enormous tree 
foms bung over our Loads, some 50 feot up, 
wliilo tho straight stems of tho “Gurjun** 
tree shot up without a branch, like white 
pillars in a temple ; plantains, with their 
broad drooping fronds of transpaxont emerald, 
broke at intervals the dark-green wall of 
jungle that towered up in the background, 
and from some gnarled old forest giant hero 
and tlier© the long curving creepers threw 
across tho stream a bridge of nature’s own 
making. Sometimes wo came upon a recess 
in fclio bank of verdure which rose on oitlier 
hand; and thcrtf'tho tinkling of a eascadu 
would bo hoard behind tho veil, its entry 
into tho stream being marked by a great gray 
heap of rounded rooks and boulders, toppled 
and tossed about in a way that showed with 
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wliafc a sweep the water came down in the 
rains. Scarlet dragonflies and butterflies of 
purple, gold, and azure, flitted like jewels 
across our path; wliile silvery fish, streaked 
with dark-blue bands, flow up the stream be¬ 
fore ns, like flashes of light, as wu poled along. 

Tlio western limit of Chiu a, tho PiDvincc 
of Tnnau, is shown in tho map us about 
^7^ 08' degrees of Longitude cast, in the 
Parallel of 24*. Our oastorn frontier, tljcn, is 
not more than 300 miles fl’om tho western 
boundary of China. The tribes in tliat direc¬ 
tion are known to have intercourse with tlic 
Province of Meokley, subject to the King of 
Burmah, and it seems not improbable tliat at 
some fiiture time a practicable route might 
be discovered between the sea-port of Chitta¬ 
gong and the eastern portion of tho Empire 
of China. 

This idea was contemplated as early as 
1761, when Mr. Harry Vorelst, the Chief of 
Chittagong, wrote to the President of tho 
Council, Port William, that we have reason 
to believe that a passage may be found 
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through the mountains of Tconke ^ into 
Thibet and the northern parts of Cochin 
China. Although this may he a work of 
time, yet, when c£fect<id, it may redound 
greatly to tho State of Europe.*' 

Tlic area of tlio Cliittagong Hill Tracts 
is cfifrimatod to ho 079C miles. T)ie most 
noticeable feature of tlio country is that it is 
divided into fbnr river vrJloys, marked out 
more or loss distinctly by well-defined chains 
of hills running parallel from the south in a 
north-westerly direction. The Sungoo and 
Matamoree Rivers, until they enter the pl^s, 
run parallel to the hill ranges, forming two of 
the river valleys alluded to. The Kuma- 
foolee and Fenny Rivers, howover, run trans- 
versoly across the line of tiio hills. Tlio river 
valleys hero are formed by largo tributary 
streams entering the Kumafoolee at right 
angles to its course. 

* No such placo a« Tcooko ifi known to ua now 5 
but u Mr. VcrelatwM reporting on the pro8})ecta nnd 
rasturcoa of tlm Ciiittngong Dlacrict, it a&oisa not un* 
Ukolj tbfrt bo roforred to tlM hilla which &but thoreon, 
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The soil of the dietriot is composed for the 
most pert of a rich loam, hut iu mauj parts 
tlie hills are found to consist of a schistose 
clay, much resembling sand-stone in appear¬ 
ance, which falls to pieces very easily on force 
being apphed. In the alluvial valleys and 
watercourses largo pieces of dicoly-todonous 
wood are freciuontly found lying in a liori- 
zontal position: they are usually moro or less 
petrided. 

The climate of the Hill Tracts is distin¬ 
guished by two characteristics; its coolness, 
and its unhe&ltidness as regards forcignors* 
There are no hot winds in the hills, and the 
hottest part of the year is tempered by cool 
sea-breezes. It is the custom of the people 
to remain in their villages until the cultiva¬ 
tion season commences in May, and then the 
whole country-side moves up, every man to 
his patch of cnltivation, on some lofty Ml. 
It is to this custom, I consider, that their 
comparative immunity from sickness may ho 
traced, for hill men, on abandoning their 
usual mode of life, and taking to other occu- 
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pations not involving the periodioal move to 
lii]I tops, are nefarly as mucli subject to 
fever as the people of the plains. 

During the months of November, Dcceiu- 
bor, January, and February, dense fogs settle 
over* the hills during tlie night, seldom clcin- 
ing away until tlio middle of tho following 
day. Tlioso fogs, liowovcr, do not seem to 
have an unhealthy effect, as tho four months 
m which they prevail ore the healthiest 
throughout the year, During the month of 
Febru^y some rain generally Ms, but the 
rainy season docs not get in until the end of 
May or hegiimmg of June, when it continues, 
almost without intermisBion, until tho end of 
September. The quantity of rain that falls 
is very large, the average yearly fall being 
about 120 inches. During the rainy season, 
it is well-nigli impossible to move about 
tho country on account of the rising of 
the hill Btreams. Before the setting in of 
the rains, the hill people lay in a stock 
of provisions, as at that season of the 
year the bassaars are abandoned by the men 
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of the plaitts, and trade almost entirely 
ceases. 

It is at this season of the year that the 
large floats of timber oomo dcrtrn with the 
rising of the watoi’s from tho hills. 

The most unlioalthy mouth of tho year ie 
September, the close of tho rains. l'’ov,ot' of u 
bad type is then voi'y prevalent. In tho moii tl is 
of April and May the epidemics of small-pox 
md cholera make their appcaranco, ccaeirig at 
the oommencemeni of the rains. I'ho pruva> 
lent wind during tlxe rains and hot season is 
from the south-west. An easterly wind, if of 
long continuance, is said to be unhealthy. In 
the cold season tho wind gonoially comes 
from the north. At tho commoucoment and 


breaking up of the r^s, violent storms of 
thunder and lightning occur. 

Whore the hills rise to any considerable 
height, they become rocky and precipitous, the 


lower ranges being composed generally of sand 


or a rich loam. The dark-brown rocks, of 


which the higher ranges arc coiuposod, arc un¬ 


doubtedly of igneous Origin; indeed subter- 
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rauean volcanic force must at some remote 
period liavo caused tho strange belloTvy ii})' 
Leaval of tlio face of tlio countryj wliich givei? 
it itfl present distinctive cliaractor. On flii* 
2nd of April, 1702, Chittagong was violently 
filmkon by an earthquake;, tlio earth openiii^f 
in many jdaocs, and thi^owing up water and 
mud of a Rul]duiroous smell. At a ])l4ce 
called Buvdavuii a large nver waa diiod ^ip ; 
and at IBakur Chunak, near the sea, a tract 
of ground sank down, and 200 people, witli 
all their cattle, were lost. TJnfathomabir 
chasms arc described as remmning open in 
many places after the shocks; and villagers, 
some of which subsided several cubits, wort 
ovoi’flown witli water, among others, Deep- 
go\mg, which was subiaerged to tUo depth of 
7 cubits. Two volduioos niHj said to liavu 
opened in tho Bocta Oitnda Hills. The shock 
was also felt at Calcutta*. Tliere arc at j^rc- 
sont in tlie Bectakooud Bongo, in tho Chitta- 
goug District, several hot springs, from onv 

* L7iJi'ii Guolo^, vet it clt. xvl p. 260 } DoileUy'v 
Aud. Rtgiet, 178; BiiiL Troiu. voL liii. 
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of wliicli an inflammable gaa rises in such 
quantity, that it is kept constantly burning 
over the spring. I have heard also of hot 
springs existing in the Loongsliom Rango in 
tiiis District, but I have not visited them. 
Salt licks are found at many places iu the 
hills; the best known arc tlioso atBliang-iv 
mora, in the north, and Mawdang Tlaug, in 
the eastern part of tlic district. 

Lignite is found at two or three places in 
the hills, but no coal has as yet boon dis* 
covered. An inferior species of limo-stone 
is found in two plac«;' on being bmnt, how* 
over, it has not given a return sufficient to 
render its manufacture profitable. 

In many parts of the district are found 
large and richly alluvial plains, covered for 
the most part with forest trees. These plains, 
if cleared of timber, woiUd be found admirably 
adapted for plough cultivation. Par in the 
jungles on the banks of the- Myannec, an 
affluent of the Kassalong Eiver, aro found 
tanks, fruit-trees, and the remains of masonry 
buildings,—evidence that, at some by-gone 
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period, the lead bore was cultivated and in* 
liabitcd by men of tbo plains. Tradition 
attributes those rdns to a fbrmer Rcyah of 
Hill Tippordi, wlio, it is scud, was driven 
from tliat part of tlio country by liordos of 
bill mon coming fj'om iJio south. At ono 
plaoo only in the bills, at Ihmgamuttce, oo 
tlio Kumafoolco llivov, has tlio usual method 
of cultivation by tho plough boon introduced; 
and tlicro axo tbero about 120 families of 
BetigaJIces wJio till tho land. Tho settloment, 
although cstablishod some six years ago, does 
not appear to have increased ather in num¬ 
bers or in the area of land brought under 
cultivation. .Along tbo whole border of the 
district adjacent to Oliittogong tbo narrow 
glens and small patches of low land liavo 
boon cultivated by the Bongalloos; but tho 
mon of tlio plains havo an invincible olgoction 
to enter tho hills. Thoy aro, I believe, prin. 
eipally deterred fbem settling there by the in¬ 
salubrity of the climato, which seems to be 
deadly to their race, although innocuous to the 
hill men. 
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Tliere i^re &t preseot no roada in tlio diB- 
tn< 3 i i tho n*tiir© of tlie country, indeed, with 
its transTerse ranges of hills, offers very groat 
I'Ogineering obstacles to tlio construction of 
I'oade or tlio oroploymoiU of whccl-carrii^*. 
Pfttlis there are, of course, in ovoiy diioction; 
but, with the exceptions to bo mentioned 
lioreafter, only such paths os tlio pooplu of 
the country can make uso of. Tho favourite 
path throughout the district is the sandy bod 
of a stream, as it offers eooliuss for tho foot 
and shade from the umbrageous canopy of 
jungle overhead. In crossing a bill range, 
however, this sort of path necessarily be¬ 
comes of a precipitous, not to say brcak-ncch, 
description. 

During the last few years a line of paths 
has been out through the jungle, connecting 
the Qovernment frontier guard^poits and the 
three pricdpid stations in the Hill Tracts: 
these paths, however, are cut oliiefry with a 
view to military defensive operations, and 
are not much used ss yet by the country 
people. There are four basaars or markets iu 
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tho hills, to which tho hill people resort to 
barter their produce for suoh articles of daily 
consumption os salt, spices, dried fish, and the 
Uko, which are only procurable from the plftiiis- 
'flioBo buMiars ai^ situated at Kassalong, 
Bangamuttoo, and (liaTulragoona, on tho Knr* 
nafooloc, and at Bunclraljnii, on tho "Rivcv 
S un goo. T 1 10 bazaar at Cliandragoon a derives 
a fiotibioua impoitanco from that place boing 
at proBont tho head-quarters of tlie district; 
but should the oentral station be at any time 
removed, tho bazaar would collapse, the poai' 
tion occupied not being a tine mercantile 
centre, and the bazaar, moreover, being 
brought into a competition which it is un¬ 
able to Bustsin with the adjacent market 
of tUngonoa, which is an old-established 
place of barter, much resorted to by the 
2iill population ^ 

Tho population of the lulls also resort to 
such of tlie markets of the plains aa may be 

' Tlko quArtlon of ibo tmiieAsr of tho dUtrlot hood* 
quMtors from Chbndmgoooo to lUogotoutCoo it at pro* 
toot uodor the conaidention of the Bengal Gorenuaeot, 
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within a da/a journey from their homes, 
along the border of the Chittagong Distriot. 

The hiD men bring down fbr sale cotton 
nnd timber, either in the rough or hewn into 
boats; end if much pressed for money, they 
coUeot for sale the oil-bearing soods of a tree 
in the jungle (cAol or cut and float 

down a ^ of bamboos. They also occa¬ 
sionally bring in for sale ivory and wax in 
small quantities. The principal articles dis¬ 
posed of to the hill people in the baznnrs are 
salt, tobacco (in small quantities), piece goods, 
metal goods, trinkets, dried fish, pigs, and 
cattle. About 50,000 cubic feet of timber 
per annum, it is calculated, is brought down 
yearly to the plains from the Hill Tract 
forests; and 55,854 maands of cotton are 
estimated to be yearly exported by the bill 
— this in addition to the not inoon- 
Biddable quantity reserved by them for homo 
oonsumption. The Fill Tracto, indeed, seem 
peculiarly well fitted, both in soil and climate, 
for the production of cotton. The quantity 
produced, howsv^, depends almost entirely 
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upon the amount of ram-fall. Too lieavy a fall 
of rain spoils the cotton crop; there is cspe- 
cial danger of tliie at the oommancement 
of tlio rains, when the plants aro young. 
Measures have boon taken to introduce im- 
proved variotios of tUo cotton plant among 
tlio hill tribes. 'Pho Flora of tho Hill Ti'twta 
is of tho Malayan typo; Uio forests being 
principally of brilliant, gloeey evergreen 
trees. 

Tliroughout tlio whole aistrict are found 
large tracts of valuable forest trees. Teak is 
not maigeaous, but thrives if planted; it 
grows, howerer, plentifully m the forests on 
the other side of the hiU raego separating 
this district from Arroofin. A la^o trade 
in railway-alcopcrs has lately sprung up from 
tho port, of Chittagong; the Port Conservator 
estimates tlist upwards of 30,000 sloopcrs 
liave boon exported dtiring tho last two years. 

As yet no organised inquiry into the vege¬ 
table products of this part of the country has 
ever been instituted, and but little, conse¬ 
quently, is known on the subject. The tea 
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plant ifi believed to be indigenous in the 
district, but it has not hitliorto been found 
in abundance. The fiivfcroo uid the ciout* 
ohouc tree are foand in tho lofty hills in the 
oast of the district; but tlio hitliorto utisatis« 
factory relations existing botwoon u» mid the 
more romoto liill tribes liavo provoutcil any 
use being made of tlieso otliorwieo valuable 
forest products. 

In the wilder parts of Uie district tho forest 
trees are festooned with numerous ligneous 
creepers (phyiocrene) hanging in a labyrinth 
of coils from every tree; some are as thick as 
a man’s arm. On cutting one of tlieso, water is 
obtained; and as th^ giow on tho loftiest hill 
where water is often not obtabablo, tliis pro- 
perty of theirs is most useful The moat 
curious thing is, that should the coj be cut 
in on© place only, so as to leave two pendent 
ends, no water issues. It is nocoasary to cut 
a piece clean out of the creeper with two 
quick, consecutive etrokee, before water is 
obtained. If with an unskilled hand three 
or four hacks are made before severing it, 
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tLe only result is a dry stick. Two speedy 
outs, howevor, and from tlie piece of creeper 
trickles out about half a tumbler full of clear, 
cool wator. TLo bill irion explain this by 
saying tlmt •wlion tlio stem is cut tlio water 
tnos to run away upwards. 

Thoro is also a troo iw tho jungles oallod 
“ oliowr by tlio BongfiUocs, luid “ samuV in 
tlio Tipporab tonguo, Tho youijg slioots of 
this treo aro delicious eating, being white and 
tender, with a filbert flavour. Between the 
outer husk and the trunk of this tree is a 
soft layer of substance that makes an excel¬ 
lent tinder. 

In shady spots is also found another edible 
plant, something like asparagus; the Bon* 
gellecB oall it “ tara.” It is cultivatod as a 
vegetable by the Bongohoos, but the wild 
variety growing in tho virgin soil of undis¬ 
turbed forests is far superior. Tho young 
shoots of tho oauo and bamboo, just as the 
young plant omorgos from the earth, are very 
good eating. On the hills, also, the wild yam 
is found plentifully, so that no man able to 
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search for food in the jungles could atarre iu 
these hills. 

The hill people hare mauj plants and aim- 
pies vhich the^ use mediciDshy. They make 
two or three dyes the roots and loaTca 
of plants. They also use a certain creeper 
in catcluog fish; this plant, when stooped in 
a stream, and the water confined by a dam, 
has the property of intoxicating and atupofy- 
ing the fish, which come floating, belly up¬ 
wards, to the snr&ce of the water, and are 
then easily caught. 

There are elereu rarietaes of the bamboo 
found throughout the hills, and cancs grow 
in profusion. The cme is the hill inan’s 
rope; with it he weaves baskets, binds liis 
house together, and throws bridges over the 
otherwise impassable hill torrents. 

The bamboo is literally his staff of life. 
He builds his house of the bamboo; ho fer¬ 
tilizes his fields with its ashes; of its stem 
he makes vessels in which to carry water; 
with two bits of bamboo he can produce fire; 
its young and succulent shoots provide a 
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daiiity dinner dish j and he weaves Lis sleep¬ 
ing mat of fine slips thereof. TLomelrumentB 
with wliioL ]iis women weavo tlioir cotton are 
of bfunhoo. Ho makes rtrinking-cnpft of if, 
uiul Lis Load at night rests on a hwnboo pil¬ 
low; Ins fortfl m^e built of it; ho c(\toliOB fish, 
makes baskets and stools, and tlxatchea liis 
house with fho help of the bamboo. Hi’ 
hinokce from a pipo of bambt;oj and from 
bamboo ashes ho obtains potash. Finally, 
bis funeral pile is lighted with bamboo. The 
hill maax would die without the bamboo, and 
the thing he finds hardest of credence is 
that in other countries the bamboo does not 
grow, and that men live in ignorance of it. 
Throughout the whole of India, indeed, the 
bamboo occupies a forward plaoo in fclie 
domeRtic economy of tlio inhabitants. It rs- 
mainod only that it should bo deified; and 
this, it seems, baa boon done. In Dr. BaL- 
four’s account of tho migratory tribes of 
Central India (J. A. S., No. 61 of 1844), ho 
tells of a tribe called tho Bhatos, a tribe who 
follow the profession of athlete, and perform 
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most of tboir feftta with the «d of a bam» 
boo. 

Their patron goddoM ia Korcwa, an in- 
carnation of Mahadcva. Hot shrino is situ- 
ated at the nUago of Thokoor, near Kittoor, 
around which donso forests of bamboos grow. 
One they scioct, and tho attendants of tlic^ 
temple conaecrato it It is now callod ‘ gun- 
nichari/ or chief, and rccoiTos thcar worship 
annually. To it, as to a human cliicf, all 
respect is shown; and in cases of marriage, 
of disputes requiring arbitration, or the 
occurrence of knotty points domanding con¬ 
sultation, the ‘gunnichari" is ci-cctcd in tlie 
midst of tho connaollors or arbiters, and all 
prostrate themselvea to it before commencing 
the discussion of the subject before thorn.” 
This is cort^ly the beet kind of chief I ©vor 
heard of. 

In like manner, one of the dans in the 
Hill Tracts (the Riang Tipperahs) offer wor¬ 
ship to the bamboo. They do not, howovor, 
go the length of the Bhatos, in oensidoring it 
as a cliicf, for it is to them merely an imper- 
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sonation or representativo of the deltj of the 
forest. 

THo mode of cultivation pursued in the 
hills is common to idl the tribes; indeed, 
wliorcvor hfl) triboa aro found throughout 
Indiaj thin epoclol Tuodo of cultivating the 
earth eccms to prevail. It is known as 
“toung-ya’* iu Bunn ah and Arracan, as 
‘'dhai-ya" in the Ovntral Provincos, wliilo 
here tlie mothod is usually called “joom,” 
and the hill mon pursuing it “Joomahs.” The 
modus ojJorMidi is as follows:—In the month 
of April, a convenient piece of forest laud is 
fixed upon, generally on ahill'Side, the luxu- 
liant under-growth of shrubs and creepers 
has to be cleared away, and the smallei* trees 
foiled: the trees of larger growth are usually 
denuded of tlioir lower branches, and left 
standing. If possible, liowovor, the joomah 
fixes upon a slope thickly covered witli a 
bamboo jungle of the species called “doBoo;’' 
this, comparod with a dense tree jungle, is 
easy to cut, and its ashes, afoer buming, are 
of greater fertilizing power. Although the 
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clearing of a patch of dense jungle U no 
doubt very severe labour, yot the surround¬ 
ings of tbe labouror render liis work pleasur¬ 
able in oomparison with the toilsome and 
dirty task of the cultivators of the plains. 
On the ouo hand, tlio hill tnaii workn in tho 
ahodo of the jungle tliat ho is cutting; ho 
ia on a lofty eminonoc, whoro ovci-y bi'CCRo 
roaches and refreshes him; hln spirite an» 
enlivened and his labour ligUtcuud by llio 
beautiful prospect sta^tching out before him: 
while tlie rich and vnried sconeiy of tin* 
forest stirs his mind above a monotone. Ut* 
is surroundetl by his comrades; the somil of 
the wild thyme and the bussing of tlic foivst 
bee are about him; the young men and 
maidens sing to their worl^ and the laugh 
and joke goes round as they sit down to their 
mid-day meal under the sliado of some great 
mossy forest tree. 

On the other hand, consider tlie moiling 
toil of the cultivator of the plains. Ho maun¬ 
ders along with pokes and anatlicmas at tlic 
tail of a pair of buffaloes, working mid-leg in 
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mud; around him strctolies an unintorruptod 
vista of muddy vice land; thero is not a bongH 
or a loaf to givo him shelter from tho blaming 
noon*dfty sun. Ilia women arc shut up in 
somo jealously aurroundocl by jungle; 

uud if liu is u1»1u to nfford a meagre meal 
during tUo day» lu» will munch it $ohfH, sitting 
)>eai<lo Ins muddy plougli; add to this, thiit 
by liis coinpnrativoly pleasurable toil, the hill 
man can gain two rupees for one which the 
wi^ctchod ryot of the plains can painfully earn, 
and it is not to be wondered at that the hill 
people hare a passion for their mode of life, 
and regard with absolute contempt any pro¬ 
posal to settle down to the tame and mono- 
tronotts cultivation of tho dwollws in tho low¬ 
lands. 

Tho joom hvnd oucc cleared, the fallen 
jungle is left to dry in tho eun, and in the 
month of May it is 6rod; this completes the 
cleaving. Tho firing of tho jooms is some¬ 
times a source of danger, as at that season of 
the year the whole of tlie surrounding jungle 
is as dry as tinder, and easily catches firei 
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In tliis eometimed whole Tillages oro 
destroyed, and people hare lost their lires. 
I hare myself seen a whole mountain-side on 
fire fbr four days and four niglite, haTing boon 
ignited by joom-firisg. It was a magnifioont 
sight, but such a flro must couso mcalculoblo 
injury to the forest: young troos ospocially 
would be utterly dostroyod. Crcnomlly, how¬ 
ever, by choosing a calm day, and hooping 
down the fire at the edges of tho joom, by 
beating with boughs, the hiU people manago 
to keep the firing within certain prescribed 
lunits. A general oonfiagrarion, such as 1 
have mendoned, is of quite exceptional oc¬ 
currence. 

If the felled jungle has been thoroughly 
dried, and no rain has fallen since tho joom 
was cot, this firing will reduce all, save the 
larger forest treee,to ashoi, and bum tlio soil 
to the depth of an inch or two. Tho charred 
trees and logs previously cut down remain 
lying about the ground; these have to be 
dragged off the joom, and piled up all round; 
and with the addition of some brush-wood 
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form A species of fence to keep out inld 
Animnls. 

Work is now at a stand-still, tilltho gatlior- 
ing of tlio lioavy clouds and tlio grumbling 
of tlmndor donoto tlio approaoL of tlio rains. 
TIiobo signs at onco bi’ing a villago into a 
state of activity; men and women, boys and 
girls, each bitid on tlio loft liip a small basket 
flllcd with tho mixed seeds of cotton, rice, 
melons, pumpkins, yams, and a littlo Indian 
corn; each takes a " dao*” in hand, and in a 

* TUo tiid hill koife, used a&ivcn&Il; through- 

out the couDtrj. It it a blado ivbout oightoou inebes 
long, ouTOW U tbe b&ft, and aquoro and bread at the 
Up; pointio*?, and eharpcDod on one aldo only. Th© 
blada in not in a Iiandlo of wochl; a bamboo root U con- 
aiiioi^l tbe bojit. Tbo fiKlitltig “tlofl" >* dlfforcnUy 
abu(*ca} iluB is a long poInllwH -wcirO, not la a woodon 
nr «l)oiiy bamDo; It very Ikvuvy, and a IW of alrooDt 
Incrudildn pnwrr o»i\ bo glvrai by <nio of Uiwo wottiwni. 
Willi Ik^iU liio fitfluiijg and the ordltuiTy daC ono can 
oako but iwn enta ono from l3io right "bouldor down- 
warda to Uio loft, oao from tho loft foot upwartbi to the 
rigliL Ibe roMon of lliis i», Uiat in aborpoDing the 
bkdo, ono aldo only givoa tlio odgo, nkotlog to the other 
itraigUt fbeo of the blado, Any attempt to cat lo a way 
contrary to thoee montioned cauaea the dad to turn in 

r> 2 
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abort time ererj hill«&ide will echo to the 
** hoijft,** or hill call, (a 017 like the Swiee 
jodel,) ae partj aaewcra part/ from tlio paths 
winding up each lull side to thdr i*capootivo 
patolios of oultaTatdon. Arrirod at t)iu joom, 
tho family will form a lino, and stcudil/ 
work their waj acroM tbo flold. A dig witli 
the blunt square end of tho dad makca a nar> 
row hole about throe iaclics dcop; into this is 
put a small haudful of t)io mixed seeds, and 
the sowing is completed. If shortly after- 
wards the rain &Ils they are fortunate, and 

Ch« hoail OB Cb« fWiker, uid I tiAvo sroii boioo Lod 
wounds indccUKi io Kliis nmnocr. Tltowcniion is i<W- 
Ueol with the “punaf; ktok” of tho MHloyn. 'ilio 
i>rdifior7 bill dod U gvocntlly utuck Mkod into Uui wai^W 
band oo th« right kup, but Uio iigbtiag u (irovldod 
with a soabbard, and won U Ibo wmsc Hm dad to 0 
bill uan it t p ostesatoc of great pdeo. It is IltonM; 
tho broad wjoaorf with this ho oiCs hia joon tad baildi 
bca bousot 1 without Io idil tho matt ordiaary opcimtiont 
of hiU lilh eeald sot bo poribriBcd. Jt it with tbo dad 
that ho bibioot tba vomi’s w«a>dag toolt; with tho 
dad bo flnot off bit boat; vltli tho dad bo DolviKt a stair 
io tbo stoop bill-aide I<*diag to hie joon i aod to tlw dad 
be AaqaaBtly owoe bis lift, la dafvftdJng biaieolf fWiu 
the attache of wild eajnala. 
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liavo judged the time well; or (unparaUeled 
luok) if they got wot tbrougli with tlio roio as 
thoy ftro sowing, groat will bo tho jollification 
on tliti roturh homo, this bolng an onon tlmt 
a bum|)W suaaon may bo oxpootcd. 

Tho vilingo now in abandonod by ovory one, 
and tlio men set to work to build a house, 
oacli in his own jooro, for tho crop must be 
carefully watoltod to preserve it from tlio wild 
pig and deer, which would otherwise play 
havoc among the young shoots of the rice. 
The jooms of the whole village are generally 
situated in propinquity; a solitary joom is 
very rare. During the rains mutual help and 
assistance in weoding tire crop is given; each 
ono takes his turn to help in his neighbour’s 
joom; no hoeing is dono; the crop has merely 
to bo kopt clear from woods by liand labour, 
and an ample return is obtained. If the rain 
be ozcossivo, however, the cotton crop is 
liable to be spoilt, as the young plants die 
from too much water. 

The first thing to ripen is Indian ocam; 
this is about tlie end of July, ^ext como the 
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melons, of which there are two or three Borta 
grown in the joomaj afterwarde Tegetablea 
of all Borte become fit for gathering; and 
finally, in September, the rioe and other grain 
ripens. At this time the monkeys and jungle 
fowl are the chief enemiee of the crop. In 
the month of October tho cotton crop is 
gathered last of all, and this concludes tho 
harvest. The riee having boon cut, is beaton 
frem the ear in tile joom: it is afterwards 
rolled np in rough straw-covored bales and 
carried to the granary in the village. 

The eoDntry suffers sometimes severely 
from the visitations of rats. They arrive in 
swarms, and sweep every thing before them: 
they eat np the standing com and empty the 
granaries of the hill people—nothing stops 
them. They are said to oome from the south, 
and, strange.to say, disappear as suddenly as 
they make their appearance. The hill folk 
gravely assured me that* during the last visi* 
tation, which occurred in 1864, the rate were 
transformed into jungle fowl ; in proof of this, 
they point out a peculiar draggling feather in 
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tb© tails of the jvrsgle fowl, wbicb they assert 
to bo a rat’s t^. 

• Bosidea grain and cotton, the hiU tribes 
grow tobacco. This is planted principally in 
small valloys on the banks of the hill streams. 

The host tobacco is grown in the country 
near the Mataraoroo River. 

Throughout tho whole of tho Hill Ti’aots 1 
know no single instance of a hill man culti¬ 
vating with tho plough: indeed, it is rare to 
find a -rpfiTi earning his livelihood in any other 
way save by joom culture. Kear the villages 
of some of the chiefs a few acres of plough- 
cultivated land may sometimes be seen; tb^, 
however, is invariably tended by Bengalee 
servants engaged for the purpose. The forest 
conservancy rostrictions lately introduced will, 
however, it is thought, induce many of the 
hill population to settle down as plough cnl&L- 
vators. 

In the country adjacent to the Fenny, where, 
in consequence of constant jooming, jungle 
had wholly disappeared, and grass taken its 
place, the attempt was once before made with 
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eT©ry prospect of success : owing to their fear 
of the independent tribes, the people of that 
part of the country were unable to move to 
fresh joom land further eastward, and Uieir 
own country was thoroughly exhausted from 
over-cultivation; but they steadfastly held 
abof from the plough, preferring to cam a 
precarious subsistence by tlio cutting and 
selling of bamboos and the hewing out of 
boats. Some few of them, who liad or could 
borrow a small amount of capital, took up the 
profession of itinerant traders; while others 
earned or added to their means of livelihood 
by rearing and herding cattle, for which the 
country afforded ample paaturago. 

The independent tribes have now, however, 
become quiet, and the people of the Fenny 
have since then steadily moved to the east¬ 
ward, and occupied fresh joomland. 

The villages of the hill people arc formed 
chiefly by communities composed of persons 
connected either by blood or marrif^. The 
site of the viDage is changed as often as the 
spots fit for cultivation in the vicinity are 
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ezha\i8ted. Land once joomad cannot be re* 
ciUtivated for a period of eight to ten years, 
ae in less than that thne a sufficient growth of 
jungle does not spring up to give the neces- 
.sary coating of fortiliaingaahce, without which 
the joom crops would yield but a poor return. 
They do not soom to bo acquainted with the 
method of temujo cultivation pursued in the 
Himalayas; iudoed tlie slope of tho hills in 
most parts is so steep, that it is doubtfiii 
whether this mode of cultivation would be 
praoticoble. 

I have sometimes met a bill community as 
they were changing their residence i long files 
of men, women, and children, every eoul of 
the village, iu fact, proceed tothoir new place 
of abode, each one wit)) a long circular basket 
slung at tlioir backs and supported by a broad 
strip of soft bark passing over tlie forehead: 
eaoh fhmily accompanied by a numerous tribe 
of the very curly-tailod block hill dog. lu 
some of the baskets are their household goods; 
in others, a child and a young pig sleep eon* 
tentedly together. In the old village they 
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hare left behind, perhaps, hslf their property, 
and this without fear, as there are no thioTes 
in the hills. One of these deserted Tillages 
presents a curions spectacle; there are all the 
dTidenoes of occupation and recent life, but. 
ererj living creature has disappeared. Gran¬ 
aries may be seen half full of grain: largo 
wooden mortars for pounding the grain, tbo 
weaving implements of the women, and some 
half-dnished clothes, all loft behind for them 
to take away at their leisure. They have gone 
probably a long distance (two days* journey) 
to the new site of the viDago; and on arriving 
there, every family haa to build its own house. 

Each tribe in the hills has a differont way 
of building ; and of this I shall speak further, 
when referring to the distinctive peculiarities 
of each tribe. Our own tributary hill tribes 
all build their houses of bamboo, raised from 
the ground about ten feet, on bamboo sup¬ 
ports, with numerous smaller bamboo props 
supporting the floor, the roof, and the walla, 
in eveiy conoeivable direction. The floor and 
walls are made of bamboo split and flattened 
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out; tlie numerous crevices give free accees 
to every breeze, and render a bill house one 
of tbe coolest and most ploasant of habita¬ 
tion b. The roof is also of bamboo oross- 
.piocos, thatoliod •with palmyra, or “attop” 
loaves, called by tlic Bongalloos “ krook pata ” 
Tlus forms an imporviouB and lasting roof, 
wbioli nood only bo ronovrod onco in three 
years, ^heroaa the ordinary grass-tbatohed 
roof has to be repaired every year. A hill 
house perched in an exposed position on the 
ridge or spur of a lofty eminence looks the 
frailest structure in the fvorld; its strength, . 
however, ia surprising, and in spite of the 
feadul tempests that sometimes sweep over 
the hills, I novor hoard of a house having 
fallen or being injured by the wind. 

Tbe domesticutod animals of the hill peo¬ 
ple are the “ guyal,” the oo*w, buffalo, goat, 
dog, cat, pig, and the common foivl. 

The four last-named animals are common 
to the whole district. Long-haired varieties 
of the oat, dog, and goat, are found among 
the independent tribes. The guyah also, are 
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r&rely fotsnd with any tribe those that 
are isdependaot of oar authority. The oow 
and buffalo are principally found among the 
people inhabiting the Fenny River country, 
ae that part of the dietrict offers the groatost 
advantages for pasturage. 

Ono of tiie most marked poculiarities of 
the Hill Tract forests is thoir silonco. Tboro 
would Boecn to be but few wild animals in the 
hills^ QutDericaUy speaking. I have travelled 
for miles in the wildest part of the district 
without eooiug fur or feather: almost every 
species of wild animal, however, is found in 
the hQls; and to be a good and succesaful 
hunter is a great rnerit in the eyes of tiie 
tribes. 

The gibbon monkey (hooluq) is found 
throughout the hills, and towards the south 
on the coast the fisher monkey (simia syno* 
molgus) is met with. The lemur is also net 
unfbequently met with. There are also the 
small common monkey, which, in large docks, 
does dire mischief to the standing crops of 
the hill men, and a long^taiJed white^whiskered 
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variety,luogoor. The flying fox (ptero- 
pus edulis), the horse-ahoe bat, and the siaall 
house-bat or flitter mouse, are all found in 
the hills; also the musk-rat, the badger, the 
Malay blook bear, and eevoral speoies of wild 
eats. Tigers oro not uncommon, but they do 
not do muoh harm. The wild dog is said to 
be mot witl), but I liavo not soon it. The 
mongoose, tho largo dark-brown squirrel, the 
red squirrel, the yellow-bellied variety, the 
field rat, tho bamboo rat, and the porcupine 
(hiatrix leucorus)i are all more or less fre¬ 
quently .met with. The elsphaot and the 
Assam rhinoceros are common. The former 
roam in largo herds of 100 to 150 all over the 
district. Tho double-horned Sumatran species 
of rhinoceros was formerly tliought not to be 
a native of this port of the country, but a 
specimen has recently boon captured olive, 
and brought to Chittagong by Captain Hood, 
of the hllephant Khedda Department. . It 
was smooth-skinned and unmistakably two- 
homed. A small, blaok species of hog is 
found throughout the district, as also the 
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barkiiig deer, themuntjak, and satuber; guyal 
&na wild buffalo are not uncommon. Of 
birds wo bare tbe following Tarietieatbe 
beomra (edolius romifer), sbriVos, the bulbul, 
warblcTB, tbo water*wagt*il, hoopoe kool, tlie 
carrion crow (thi* bird ia found largely along 
the western frontier, but coosoe entirely on 
going far oast), minah, hombill (buoeroa 
oaratus), smaU groon parrots, a large blue 
king-fisher with a red neck, a small rai^y of 
the same species, the night-jar, the anvil bird, 
the peacock, Argus pheasant, the matoora or 
Arracan pheasant, the button quad, jungle 
fowl, green pigeon, tho laigo wood-pigeon, 
ring^ve, kites, fiab-eaglos, and a few wild 
duok Mid snipe. I have soon one partridge, 
butthey are very nurely found in the district. 
The boa-constrictor is oommon, and is found 
of enormous sise. Several lands of poisonous 
snakes are also met with. 

The hills and soa-hoard of Chittagong, 
until the rise and consolidation of British 
authority, were the border-land upon which 

several races struggled fbr supremacy. Arra- 
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oaneee, Moguls, and Portugusse ill preceded 
us as masters of the country; aod all have 
left behind them traces of thoir former enpre* 
macy. Bernier's travols and the Soer«ul- 
Mutdkhor*oin give some curious glimpses of 
tlio stato of affairs in this part of tlio world 
previous to tlio ndvont of the English. 

One extract from Borniov, in particular, 
from its stylo and vividness of detail, I think 
worthy of excerpt hero, thus:— 

I aliAll no?r bring bofore tho ootioo of mj re«ddn 
Aurungzobo’a uncle, Sbustn ETuu), who, u I havn 
slrdadj ttid, oontribated ia aocasootial degreai bj bit 
olo^ueuM and intri^ca, to the e&AltnticQ of bis nephew. 
He WM Appointed, as wo Ijato soon, Gorernor of Agm a 
short tine before the battle of Kodgwd, when Aurung* 
xebo quitted the eapltal te moot Sidtnn Suja. |iowas 
aibei'wsrdK noraioutrd Geveruor of the Deoean eud Cos- 
muiderdo-Cbiof of the furcce ia tUot pioviiico, and, upon 
Enir-JemlAV docoiutr, wax transrurml to Clio Qovom* 
moot of Bungfvl, appuitiU>J Qonoral of tho array in that 
kingdoiD, and olovatod to Clio rank of Mlr-ul-oraroh. 
whlcth bscl bocomo vacant by tho doatb of Jonla. 

'*It is duo to Shoisbv's reputation to relate the ko* 
portaot cnUrprlM in which ho was engaged soon oftor 
bis arrival in Bongal,^n entorpriM rendered the aure 
iDtereetlng by the ihet that it was never ondertAken by 
bis groAt predeoaosor, for rCASonj wblob rocoAin aakoowiiL 
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Tho umtiTQ wU] ftlcKidiOa th* put ud pruwt 

pf tbp kia|doaf of BeogiJ and Amcto, wbiph bavo 
hithorto bwa loA In Kueb obacaritj* ud wUl tbrow 
)I|hc Oft other circanetaacoi which are doecrwiag of 
aitentioo. 

•• Xo comprolioftd the nataro of the ozpoilUlon aodi- 
tAted b)' Shalita, aad form a w roct uU* of tho oecur- 
reoece in the Ou)f ofltonfFeli it eliould bo actitioaod that 
the kiogdon of Amcaii, or Mugli, hae contained duxlnf 
mao^ joan Mvora] PortopMso lottJens a great niunbrr 
of Christias alarca, or hair-oaeto l*urtugiMit, and other 
Europeaiu coUocted from Taidoua parte of cbo world. 
That kingdom wu the plaer of retroat for fugitivoe from 
Goa, Cefloft, Coeliio, Ualacca, and other ecttlomonta ia 
India, hold forifiorl/ bj the Portagucae, and no x>enool 
were hotter rcetured than thoeo who liad doeertod tboir 
moaasteriod, marriod two or three wiros, or eonimittod 
other grut crimes. ThcM people wore CUriatlaoe Oblj 
in name ; the li^ee led bj them in Arrecan wore zooet 
deieetahle; aod poieming ooo another with' 

out eompanedoti or ranoreoi and sometiBoe eaaauinaijDg 
•reft Ibeir pnoete* who, to eonAai (ha ttetb, wera loo 
often no be liar than tbeir mnrderere. 

The King of Amean, who lived in perpetual dread 
of the Moguls, kept tbeu foreigaen m a epeoloa of 
advaooed goerd for (he protect ef hie fWietier. per* 
sitting (hem te occopj e eoe*port, called Cliittagoog, 
aad making them graata of land. Ai tb^ were oaawed 
and unreetrained by the OoreraoMol, it was not eurpriilng 
that tbeee ninagatea pnraaed do otbar (nde than that of 
mpifta aad plracj. Th^ seoared tba aeighbonriag seu 
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io light galilet cfkllcil g»1li&as6a, entered tho numcroiu 
lume tcid caotia of tlio Oaiigof, m^ag^d tho Ulandj of 
IxTff^r Bcugal, ud ofVoo poootraUng forty or fifty looguoa 
up tlio oouiitiy, ourprleod tud citrrlod owoy tl)o ontiro 
populotioii of vlllfigoii oa tnarkot dayi«‘*^d it tlaoo, 
vlton tbo luIiobtUntii wgro anomMod fdr tlio oolobriiioii 
of a norrlago or lomo other foiUviL Tho oaraudorM 
madu lUvon of tbolr utiliappy capUvoo, and burnt what- 
over could not bo rvmovud. It in owiug to thoio ro* 
poAtod doproJatiouji Cliat wo i*oo no many Sno iilaadi In 
tho mouth of tho Gangos, fbrmorly thickly pooplod, now 
entlroly doiiortod by Immoa bolugOr and become tho 
doBolato roeoptocloe of ^gon and wild boaite. 

Tboir troatmoot of tho olaree tbuo obuinod waa 
most cruel ; and tboy Lad tiio audacity to offer for tale, 
iu tho plocoa which they had but recently ravaged, the 
aged poopb whom they could turn to no bett^ accoont. 
It waa JisoH to eee young poinoni, who bad aavod then- 
oelvee by timoly flight, endeavouring tO‘day to redeem 
the parent who bad boon made captive yoatorday. Tlioeo 
who were not dliahlod by ago tlio piratoe oithor kopt In 
tbolr eorvico, training dioia np to 0)c love of robbory 
and practioo of aMoxainatioo, or told to the Portuguoae 
of Goa, Cciylon, 5l Tliomai), and other placea. Ktob 
tho Tortuguoeo of Ilooghly, in Bengal, puixbaeed with* 
out icruplo tbooo wrotobod eepdvoa, and tbe horrid 
trafflo wu iranaacted^Q the vlcuiUy of tho leland of 
Gaiieii near Capo Du Palmaa. The piratoe, by a. 
mutual undentanding, waited for tho arrival of the For* 
tugueee, who bought whole cargooe at a cheap rate; 
and it it laaiantabJe to reflect that o^ter Europeane, i{aoe 
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the dMlioe of the Portognaee powor, h*T« pnnood ibe . 
UCDO ooQUBtree with Ibe piiAtM of Cbitta^oogi 

who boael Ibel Ibo^ oonvort aore H isdooe to Cbri ttie&lCr 
la i tvelTOBoalb Ihu eU Uw MSeeiMiAriee in India do la 
tea itnafe Bode tbne of propogoaDf oar holy 

nU^oa hr tho coneUat vIoktMo of ita oioet eacred pTO> 
oepiii tad by tlio open coataapl ud dolUaeo of ite awet 
awfhl oanetieoi. 

‘‘Tbe PortuffUMO oetnbllabod thoaeolrea at HoogbJy ^ 
oader the aiu^eoa of Jebae Oou^ Ibo frond&tbor of 
Anrangsebe. 

'*Tbtt priace me (tm from all pr^ndioe ageiaet 
Chnetiene, end hoped to reap great bonofit from their 
commerce. The new eoUlera aleo engaged to keep the 
Gulf of Bengal clear of pirataa. Siab Jeban, a more 
rigid MuasulmaB than hia frther, eiaited the Portugaeso 
at Hooghlj with a terrildo pcDiehment. They proroked 
hie dieplmsare by Ibe encooragoment afrbrded to the 
depredatore of Arracan, and by th^ refoaal to release 
die anmerooi elarei in their eorrico, who had all of tbem 
bean enbjaot to the UogaU. He ftrel exacted, by thraau 
end persusuAi, la^ niae of moooy from the PorM* 
gaese. and when th^ rafiued to eoaply with bii nld* 
mate demands, he beelsgad and took p o eseaiioa of tbo 
town, and oonunanded the «4ole popnlatioc ihoald 
be transfemd as ilarea to Agra. 

The misery of these pa^ idteparallelod in tbo his¬ 
tory of modern timee; It asariy reaembled (he grierona 
captivity of Babyloa, for even tha ehildran. prieste, 
and mcniks, shared Ibe nnitereal doom. The handsome 
wom^ ee wall married as single, becams inmatea of 
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tho flOTAglio; tlio8d of » more Advanced or of !aforior 
beauty wore distributed among tho Ooralia; Hula chil¬ 
dren underwent the nto of circumcjiuoD, and ware oiade 
}iagca{ and the meo of a<lult ago, allured for the most 
part by ihir promiaoH, ur torriilod by Ujo daily threat of 
throwing them under tbo clopliant'a fbeti ronounoed the 
CiirUtiaa falkli; HOzno of tho mooka remMuod ^tbfol to 
i]>o]r erood, ainl wero uroveyed U) Gea> and other Portu- 
guMo aotllomvuts by t)jo klud orortioiis of the Josultt 
aud MifliloikarioH at Agra, whO| n<»twiih»tnQding die 
calamity, oontiituod tliclr dwoUlng, and were coabled to 
aocumplieh their bonovolouc purpoeo by tlic poworl\il aid 
of iDoney, and the warm iotorcoMion of their flieada 
" Before the oataatropbe at Hoegbly, thp Miaaiesariea 
had uot oaoapod tho resentmooC of Shah Jsbaa. He 
ordered tho Urge and handiome church ot Agra. wUeb, 
together with one at Lahore, had been erected dsrlag 
the reign of Jobao Gulrei to bo demollabed. A high 
atocplo stood upon tliii church, witb a he{]» whoso ecund 
woe hoard la ovocy part of tho city. Some time before 
the captnre of llooghly, the piratoa mado tv fbmal offer 
to tho VicoToy of Goa to dolivor tho whole klngdoB of 
Arracan into his hand. Baellon Consalvos wae thoo 
Chief of tho pirftto^ aad bo oolobratod and pot^ful wm 
he, that be married tho King of Arrocan’e daughter. It 
Is said tliat tho Ticoroy was too arrogant and envions to 
bsten to ^ie propos^l^ond fblC unwIHiog that the Eiog 
of Portugal shonld bo indebted to a man of lew origia 
fbr so imponant an acquisition. There was nothing, 
however, in the proposal to ezoite surprise, bsmg con* 
eeuaot witb the general conduct of the Forbigneie in 
E 2 
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jAp«Q, Ethiopia tad oiber pUcM. Tb* d«eay of 
tkiik power it Iftdiit ia ftirlj ucritebla to tboir au»- 
doada, aed xa»j ba eoaaidond, aa thoj caodidl^ allowi a 
proof of (ha DlWfto diaplaaiara. Fonnarty (hair namo 
waj a towor of atmftbj'and all ilio lodiaa prinooi 
eourtad (hair friaodahip, and (ha Poflaguoao woro dia* 
tinguiahad fbr coungo, geooraai^, aoal, roliglon, iromaa- 
fliiy of waalthf and (ho aploadour of tIuHr oxplirita; bal 
thof were aot thon» Jiko ibo Portngooao of (ha praaont 
daj, addicted to ottry tmo and lo ovorjr low and grovni- 

Uog a^jojcooBt 

The partiaa, ahoat dio tino of which I aa apoahiog, 
made thaoaalTea maalcn of (ho lalaod of Sandirai^^n 
advast^aoua poH conoiasdlo^ part of tho moiith of (ho 
Gaogca. On thia apot tba Dotorioui Fra Joan, aa Augn^ 
tiaa monk, raignod oa a potty sovereign during maoj 
years, Laving eoatrivad. by what means » aoknown, to 
rid bimself of (be Goremor of (lie isJands. 

These also are (he identical fV^hooters who, as wo 
hare sccot repaired in (boir galllaascn to Dacea fbr (he 
pnrpose of eociveyiog Soltu Snja te Airacao. They 
found msaos of opening mim of bii oheata, and robbing 
Ilia of ouny precious itonos, wbicb vsro eftred sooredy 
(tT sals at Arraeap, and dtspeeed of for a mere trifle. 
Tbc dlamoods til ^( ieio (he hands of thi Dutch and 
other Europeans, who es^y psrsuadod the ignorant 
(hisvee (ha( the stooes were soft, tfid consequoctly of no 
real and intrinsic Taloe. 

I bate seid eoougb to give an idoa of (be trouhJo, 
vsxaiiofi, and expeoee to whiA (be Mogul was fbr many 
years exposed by (be nojust and Tiolait prooeodingi of 
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tlie pintefl oatablishcO iq Arrocao. lie had alwaja been 
uodcr ths nMouity of guarding tbo in lota of the king¬ 
dom of Boogah or keeping large bodice of iroopa and a 
Root of galliawoa oa tlio alert. All (heeo procautiooBy 
bowovor, did aot pi'ovcnt tlio ravikging of hu> torritorloa; 
tlio pUmtoB woro bocono eo bold and ekiKbl, tliat with 
fbur or ilvo chey would attack aod goaorally 

mpturo or dcMtruy foiirtocn or iilloon of dia Mogul’a 
galbye. 

Tho dolivorance of Dungal fVom tlio craol and IncM- 
mM (JoraatuiKinH of tlioHo Urbai lau» waa tlic Inmodiata 
olyooc of tbo cx|«(IUlQit contomplalod by Sbaleta Kban 
upon hla ap^*olnCii3ont to tho goal of tliat klogdon. But 
ho hod an ulterior drilgn, lliat of attacklog (be Klitg of 
AiraooQ, pu&lablog him for bie orualey to Sultao fioja 
and fbinily. AuroDgxcbo waa dataralnad to arcage tba 
murder of tboao ilUiatrloue |>or$ODagoe, aad, by a eingla 
oxamplo, to toacU bla aolgliboun that tbo prloeet of bit 
blood, is all elcuatione and under all circumitaoooB, oust 
be treatad wltb humanity and lovoronco. 

" Tho Oeveruor of Bengal aocompUehod bie flrat plaa 
witb ooneummaCo addroaa. It waa eonreoly practleable 
to march an army into tlie kingdom of Arracao, owing 
to the groat number of rivore and oanale tbat ioteraaet 
tiio frontier i and the naval euporlority of tlie plratae 
rendered it eUB more difficult to trooeport aa Intadiog 
fbree by eoa. It tberofoin occurred to Sb^ta to apply 
to tbo Dutch for tboir co-operation; and, with tbl^ view, 
be eout as enroy to BaUvia, wltb power to negotiate, on 
oertidn condltiona, witb the Goneral-Coamandant of that 
colony, for the joint occopation of the kingdom of. 
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Attmu, Ib th« MM CDMMr M Sbah AbM tmcod 
fbnBBTty with Uk Engliib 'a ncvd tc Ordus. 

*• Tb« OovsTDor of BotAvio wm ouiij pomodod to 
ontor Into o teboiM thu oflbrod oo ofiportooit^ of itiU 
Airihar dopTMiaf (b« PorttijpMM influ«e« In ladU, 
nnd from tbo toccoiw of whieh tho Dutch CocBponj^ 
would doriTc importut Ilo dcopotcliod two 

ihipt of w»r to Boogol Ibr tho pvpoM of fooUilotiiix tlio 
ooBTojofico of tho UopjJ’i troopn to CliUto^ong; hut 
Sboi9to» {q (ho BwutoMt hod eolloetocl o lor^ tiiimbor 
of golliifOM ozul other tomoIp of conoidoroblo tonugo, 
ood throofiOBod to ovorwholn (bo plrmtoo in irranodlohlo 
ruio if thoj did not rauDOdiotel/ toboul to t];o Mogul's 
outhcpfitf. * Aannagsobo lo fizod ia tho noolution,’ ooul 
ho to them, *of cbutuiag (be ICui^of Amooo, itod n 
Dntch doot, too po w or ft l to bo nowtcd, In zMtf nt bud. 
If jm ftre wise, joar pcnoonl eofot 7 aod (ho Ctto of 
joot fikoillee will aow ongreee dl joar otCcntic^o, you 
will qoit the Mfrioo of llio Elog of Arruou nod ontor 
into thnt of AoruQgtobn. In Bnogd jou ihnll hove nn 
mooh Inod nltotcod no jta mn^ doom MoaoiOTy, nod tout 
pnj (bnU bo double thni whidi job n( prnooot roedroi' 
Tho pimtos nboot thii period hnd rTn*r~f^ one of 
tho Eiog of Amono'i pnBoipnl oAom, nod it li tvot 
known whether thoj wvo tdoto otruok with tenor bj 
the poaUbcaoot nweicjog them for thnt crimn, or laoTod 
bj the promieei end Ibmte ooBiniaod In Shniotn** oobi> 
muoicntioa. CertniD it ii, boweter, thnt theee mworthj 
Por(iig\ieoo wen ooe dnj oetoed with oo etmngo n pealo 
ne to nmbnrk ia fbrtj or fiftp gilliieene, nod anil orer to 
Bongnl; nod tboj adopted tbio tneeiure with eo aooh 
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precipiution th«t Chey bfrd ftcwcoly tirwA to take tbeir 
fkcaUioa aod valuable effocti oix board* 

*'Shaiita received theae extraordloary viaitore vith 
open aims; gave them largo anms r>t nenej; provided 
the wetDeo and chlldreo with oxcellont ncoommodatlOD 
m (bo towu of Dacca; aod after he had thus gaioed 
their Q6nlldQneo» tlio piratoe evinced an eagorDUa to aec 
m ecneert with tlio MogurM troopn, aod sharod i& the 
attack aod oaptaro of HamUra, whloL ialand Lad falion 
into (Lo hands of (bo Kiog of Arracan. McanwLiio, tho 
(WO Dutch abIpiKof.war made thoir appoaranoo, and 
Shaista having (banked (Uo Conmaodon for their kind 
iatentions, infomod tliom tiiat iio had now no need of 
their aorviece. I saw the veaseie in Beogal, and wae in 
ooropanx the ofloora, who considered (he lndU&*i 
tUaoki a poor eo&pe&iation ibr the violation of his 
ODgegomeats. In regard to (ho Portngctaee, Sbalats 
traats thatt, not porhapa aa he prooiaod, but certablx 
as (hex deserve. Iio has drawn them f^on CLittAgong; 
tbex and (heir fkmilios arc in hla power; an octtuoa fbr 
tiieir aerviee no longer ovists; ho ceoaidore it, tlierefore, 
quite nonooosBArx to ftilhl a Bingle promiio. lie aufihn 
month after month to olapso wethoot giving them anx 
pa^i doeiaring that thoy aro (raitorsi In whom it Ja foil/ 
to oondde—wrotehoi who have baaeix betrayed tbe 
prboe wboao boun^ thex bad expcdonced. 

“In tbia manner ShaiauKhao extinguished in Chitta* 
gong the power of tboee Portuguoae who bad dopopnJated 
and ruined the whole of Lower SoogaL Tiae will show 
whether hla enterprise agoinat the £iag of Arracan will 
be crowned with similar SQOceaa." 
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The earliest record of our dcalisgs with the 
hill tribes is a letter from the Chief of Chitts* 
goog to the Goreruor'Creneral, the Honourable 
Warren Hsetiugs. Esq., dated 10th April, 
1777, in which he reports tlist a moun- 
taineer, named Ramoo Cawn, who pays the 
Company a small revenue on their cotton 
farm, hae, since my being here, either through 
ill usage from the revenue ^iarmor, or from a 
disposition to revolt, for some months past, 
committed great violence on the Company’s 
landholders, by flTAftfri-ng Tariood tases and 
imposing several claims on them with no 
grounds of authori^ or l^;ai demand.*’ The 
Istter goes on to state that the writer was 
flattered with hopes of securing the person of 
this said Ramob Cawn;” but this scheme 
proved abortive, as the man fled from bis 
usual place of residence. 

** He has now assembled men in yet larger 
bodies,” and has called to bis aid ” large 
bodies of Rookie men, who live far in the 
interior parte of the hQls, who have not the 
use of flre«arms, >nd whose bodies go un- 
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^ clothed/* This contumacy on the part of 
Earooo Cawn was enhsequently met by stop¬ 
ping all supplies, and not allowing the hill 
people to have access to our bazaars; and 
tbeeo moosuros appear to hovo boon success- 
fill, as vro hoar no raoro of this poreon. Tra¬ 
dition in tho hills tolls us of such a rising of 
the Chukma tribo; and with roforonce to this 
Ramoo Cawn, or Khan, I am tho more dis¬ 
posed to ascribe the disturbance in question 
to the Chukma tribe, as they alone, of all the 
hill people, employ a qiutsi hCohamiuodan nb- 
menclatore. The Rookie men, however, re¬ 
ferred to, do not appear to have quieted down 
so quickly, for in November, 1777, wo find 
the Chief of Chittagong addressing Captain 
Edward Ellesker, commanding tlio 22nd Bat¬ 
talion of Sepoys, and ordering some men to 
be sent “for tho proteotiou of the inhabitante 
against some Rookies/' and “ to assist in 
makbg a kheddah." 

From the above letters and other soiunkb, 
I gather that we at that time collected revenue 
from the bills in the shape o^ tax on cotton 
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brought down horn the hills, vhich tax was ^ 
farmed out to some second psrt^. It is also 
ourioua to note that as earl/ as 1777 the 
GoTenunent had established kheddahs, and 
drew their supply of elephants partly from 
this district. 

The records haring rofbronce to our rela¬ 
tions with the bill triboa, obtainable in the 
GoTemment offices at Chittagong, are but 
scanty and intermittent. The attention of 
the execuliTe seems to hare been principally 
directed to the administration of the Bis* 
trict of Chittagong Proper, and it was only 
when some lawless outrage or default of 
tribute payment forced them into notice that 
mentidn is made of our frontier tribes. There 
are, therefore, laage gaps in the thread of 
narratiye of hy-gone years, when we can only 
conolude that the tribee were quiet, and the 
authorities content to let them remain so. 

On the 6th May, 1784, GoTernment wrote 
to Mr. Irwin, the Chief of Chittagong, de¬ 
siring to hare his opinion fully, whether, by 
lenient measures, the inhabitants of the hills 
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might ikot bo ioduced to become peaceable 
Bubjecta and oultivatorfl of the hw lauds. No 
praotioal reeult, however, ensued, and the 
tribes do not crop up again until the 21at 
April, 1820, when Kr. Halhed,OomiDiBaionur, 
writes that bo duds that thohill tribes are not 
subjocts, but inoro ]7 tributaries. I do not 
recognise any right on our part to interfere 
with thoir intomal arrangomente. Wo have 
no authority in the hills; the payment of the 
tribute wbioh is trivial in amount in each 
instance is guaranteed by a third party, resi* 
dent in our own territory, and who is sdone 
reeponsible. He derives his own profit &om 
the arrangement under stipulations which 
bare no place in his agreement with us. He 
is merely an agent, or mooktear, or medium 
of communication between his constituents 
and the autliorities. Ho is not the ruler of 
the clau ho ropresonts, and poaeessoB no con¬ 
trol over the members of it/* &c. 

XTp to 1829, therefore, we seem to hare 
exercised no direct influence or rule over the 
hill tribes. The near neighbourhood, how* 
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evert of s powerful and stable Government 
naturally brought the chiefs by degrees under 
our influence, and by the end of the 18th 
century every loading chief paid to the Chit¬ 
tagong CoU^tor a cortun tribute or yearly 
gift made to purchase tho privilege of free 
trade between the inliabitants of the bills and 
the meu of tho plains. These sums wore at 
first fluctuating in amount, but gradually were 
brought to spedfled and fixed limits, evootu- 
ally taking the shape, not of tribute, but of 
revenue paid to the State. 

ITntil the year 1860 it appews we did not 
interfere directly with the internal economy 
of the hills. In that year, however, the in¬ 
dependent tribes, known by the genorio name 
of Eookiee, committed some murderous out¬ 
rages on British sobjeots in the adjacent Dis* 
triot of Tipperah. These raids were of so 
organised a description, and on such a large 
scale, as to cause well-founded anxiety to 
Government; and in July, 1860, a Superin¬ 
tendent of Hill Tribes was appointed to the 
eharge of the hills, which were henceforth 
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known hy tli© name of the Hill Tracts of 
Chittagong. The committal of the raids was 
clearly brought liome to the tribes residing iu 
the nortli-eaBtorn part of the Hill Tracts, and, 
accordingly» on the 27 th January, 1861, an 
oxpodition, undor the command of Major 
Eaban, entered tlio lulls, and inflicted punish- 
mont on tho tribe principally concernod. 

Tho primary object of tho appointment of a 
Hill Superintendent was the supemsion of 
the indepondent tribes; and for nest few 
years attention was principally directed to 
the preservation of the peace of the frontier. 
In 1867 the official designation of the officer 
in charge of the district was changed from 
Suporintondont of Hill Tribes to Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of mil Tracts, and ho woe vested 
with full control of all matters pertaining both 
to rovenuo and justioe througliout tho Hill 
Tracts. At tho same time the district was 
apportioned into subdivisions, and subordi¬ 
nate officers placed in charge thereof. 

A force of 875 men, fully armed, equipped, 
and officered, has been allotted by Govern- 
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ment for the defence of the frontier. The 
men are principally natiTe* of the hills, and 
are as yet untried m active sorrice. 

The general instruction* of Government for 
the guidance of the Hill Tract authorities 
(Government of Bengal. Letter No. 3300, 
dated 20th Juno, 1860) aro comprohonsivo, 
and BO indicative of tho wise and henoficont 
course of policy which has been pursued 
towards thehin people, that I venture to give 
here an abstract thereof, as follows 

Xst.—To allow no middle-men between the 
hill man and the “hakim,” all mooktears or 
attorneys being prohibited from omployment 
in matters between hal man and hill roan. 

2 nd.—Simplifioalion of procedure and free¬ 
dom from expense were attained by directing 
that equity, guided by the spirit of the law, 
should be observed, no stamps required, and 
no coat* further than actual and nocessaty 
expenses. Jnsidco in fact to he administered 
in the simplest and most expeditious manner 
pOBBiblft. 

Sri.—The customs &nd proju<Uc« of tlie 
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people to be observed and respected. We 
are to interfere as little as possible between 
the chiefs and their tribes. 

4f/(.—The Deputy Commissioner was vested 
with the fhll powers of a magistr&to> his 
orders being appealablo to the CommiBsioner 
of tho Division, who also has the dnel decision 
of all heinous casos. 

Suoh were the prinoiplos of adxcdDistration 
as at first set on foot, but subsequently, by 
degrees, and until within the last two years, 
there was a perceptible tendency to revert to 
the Regulation Procedure ; attorneys had im¬ 
perceptibly crept into practice, and an appeal 
to Calcutta in even minor oases was not un¬ 
common, and this last is the case even now. 
Every effort, however, is used to check and 
disoourago litigation; and, wlionovor prao- 
tioable, oases are referred to the arbitration 
of village juries, the parties pleading in per¬ 
son before these rough tribunals. Prom their 
award there is seldom any appeal or dissatis- 
Motion. 

The introduotioD, indeed, of mooktears 
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among • peopl® simple and imiued to law, 
is at all times bigUj inezpediont. Tbeir 
employment tend* to crowd the Court* with 
petty, Tezatioua, and diagracefiil suit*. NO' 
thing ia eo productare of eril p***ion* a* 
ftioilitiea for their gratification. Tho mock- 
tears tamper with the aimplici^ and ignoranco 
of the people, and draw them into litigation*, 
in which Ae sole persons bonofited are the 
mooktears themselre*. They thrive by quib* 
ble*, quirks, and chicanery, and, like vermin, 
swarm where there is most eomiption. They 
are to the law what quack doctors arc to 
physio, esdting the malady for tho purpose 
of profiting by the cure, and retarding tho 
caae in order to pocket the fees; as also in 
medicine, when a man ha* once dabbled in 
patent medicine* and infalHble specific*, he is 
always poisoning hhnself and other* by quack 
drugs, *0 in the law an ignorant person who 
has once been tricked into a lawsuit by one 
of these craily empirics, is ever afierwards in 
a ohronio state of dispute and embroOment. 
During the last two years tho employment of 
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mooktearB ))e6& discouraged m cases 
between bill men, and in hill matters wbicb 
require special and local knowledge of cus* 
toms and the like; but in appeals before the 
Commissioner, znooktoars are allowed to ap¬ 
pear, ns the lull monaro often ignorant of the 
language apokon in tho plmns of Chittagong 
whore the Commissioner’s Court is held. 

In these hills, also, as in Sonthalia, the 
crafty Bengallee mahajuns of the plains have 
wrested the law &om its original intent, and 
turned it into 04 engine wherewith to reduce 
the people to a condition of slavery. In an 
ill-fated hour the hiU man borrows a few rupees 
from some mahajun; he wants the money, 
either because his orops have fhiled, or his 
son is to be married, or for some other rea¬ 
son. He can noitber read nor write; conse¬ 
quently the bond in which the trsnsootidn 
is recorded usually binds him to pay some 
enormous amount of interest, of which he is 
totally ignorant. Time goes on, the money 
becomes due, and is generally paid. In the 
latter oase the znahajun says, Go, my son, 
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I destroy tlie bond, tbe debt is cancelled;" 
here he will tear up eome paper before the hill 
man, bat meet certainly not the bond. The 
debtor goee away saHeded to Ids home, loav* 
iug the mahajan chuckling in his slce^ at 
his Bucoewful villany. After a short interval 
the mahajun repairs to ^le Civil Court, and, 
with an injured aspect, lays a suit for tho 
recovery of the original debt, interost, and 
costs of suit, according to his bond. For¬ 
merly, when the summons to tho hill man to 
appear in the suit was issued through a Ben- 
gallee peon, the mah^'un would simply bribe 
the summoas-bOATcr, who would report the 
summons as dxilysmrod, without going near tho 
pseudo debtor's house. Should tho mahajun 
not be suoceesful in this, be will lie in wait at 
the river-side, and when his man comes down 
on the day fixed for the hearing of the case, 
he will seize upon him, Ai I bapr^ I great is 
my misfortune, you have been summoned, my 
tl'iond, quite by mistake; I have no case 
against you; you know, we mode all square 
between us when last we met. I am afflicted 
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for your trouble, but com© wtb me, you must 
©{kt oud drink at my oxpenee a& some small 
return for all this needlees bother/' So oft' 
goes tho befooled hill man, and never appears 
in hie caeo, ’whon, according to law, a decree 
in default is given against him. In another 
ease, supposing the hill man to have paid 
part of )iis debt, and to owe the romainder, 
the mahajun will then meet him outside the 
Court, make a compromise with him, and 
agree to withdraw the case. The goes 
away, while the mahajun, on his part, does 
not withdraw the case, but takes a decree in 
full, 6x ypofts, in default of the debtor’s at* 
tendance. These are not imaginary cases, 
but have come actually under my own obser¬ 
vation. Numberless are the tricks to which 
the crafty Bongalloe rosorts, and gradually 
he aocuzaulatea over his victim’s head an 
amouut of legally authorized debt, which the 
wretched creature can never hope to pay off. 
He then becomes the bond-slave of the xoa- 
bajun; for him he toils, for his profit he 
clears a joom, raises cotton, or hews out a 
f 2 
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boftt, asd ereti ddatli does not release him* 
for the load descepds upon the shoulderB of 
bis son. 

Latterlj bo many cases oame before the 
Coutts>of anatnre such that a permanent state 
of ill feeling between the hill population and 
the was to be 8pprehondod» that it 

was fonnd neceesary to limit both the amount 
of interest on a debt recorerahle by law, and 
the time during which a decree might be 
allowed to remain nnexecuted. Twel7e per 
cent, per is now granted by the Courts, 

and on a decree being obtained, the creditor is 
compelled to enforce it at once. 

The appointment of an officer for the ox* 
olusiTe snpefrision of this diatriot has greatly 
ameliorated the condition of the hiU people 
in this as in other respects, and the special 
SegistratiOD Eules which have been lately in* 
troduced haTe almost entirely put a stop 
to the nefuious practices above referred to. 

It would be a mistake, in my opinion, to 
introduce into this district the Begulations, 
Legal Codas, and Procedure, as followed in 
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other parte of India. Suoli a zneaeure could 
not fail to bd most unpopular and distasteful 
to the people at large'. 

Man, in hit earliest conditions, in a state 
of quasi barbarism, is tutored by the elements» 
and imbiboa certain habita and dispositions 
from the air ho breathes and the food he takes. 

The bill mon like neither the plsins nor 
inhabitants. Law is, or ought to be, the 
espression of the popular roioe; the measure 
prescribed and agreed to by the people in 
general, d'om time to time, for the safeguard 
and protection of their lires, liberties, and 
prop&ly: law is the conoretion or aggregate 
of hundreds of years of trial and experiment. 
We should not, I think, do well to put aside 
custom and rules' which have existed among 

' Thft Loeritts ftdvietad oaly ivo nev lawi la two 
haadro^l yoori, boMUio bo who propooed to eoUblioh or 
obugo OM oano with » hidtei* round hii ueok, a&d wu 
oirnaglod if hii propoiition wm r^ootod. 

*Tho bMto or pr^udloo w^ich hM roAiMd (o tbo 
rudi&ODtary ideu of jiutioB, on whiob oU Codw am 
bMod, all but tho moat BupardoUl azamioation, muit 
boar the blame of the unAtiefBOtory oondiUou Jo which 
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tbe liiU people from immemorial, aod 

tjupplj their piece bj Codes uUerlj dissonant 
to their vhole mode of life and thinking* 
This would not be law, but Ae tyrannj of a 
strong minority orer a simple and ignorant 
iwyority. Suoh a tyranny was that which in 
ancient times among tbo Hindoos proscribed 
mutilation as the pwslty for spitting on tbo 
robe of a Brahmin*. See in Bengal, a wealthy 
Zemindar is put in jail for bribery, or here in 
these bills a Chief is punished for keeping 
slaves or lorying whst we call an illegsl ccss 
on his people: when that Chief or that Zemin¬ 
dar leaves jail, his people wiB flock round him 
to do him honour as an injured person. I do 
not attempt to defend slavery or to infer that 

pTMAt SbS tb* idaoeo of jartfprodeBM.^J/en/i 

Andmi L<no, p. S. 

' "If a Soodtf(iauof loweasto) utt vpoa Cbe<arpo( 
of 0 Bnhmia, In that mm tba HAgUtfaMk haviog ebrne 
ft hot iroD isW bb bottoek aad bnodsd bln, fthftll 
Imnlab bib th« kisgdom, or olM bo ibftll oa( off hU 
huUook. If ft Sootkr, oot of priiU, ohall o^l bU pblcgta 
Oft ft Brftbalo^o bodj, (bo Msgiotrsto ftliftll cut off h la 
/m tin X«r«/rA« Omtw, cettpiUd 
3fr. ffaUt§d in 1775. 
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bribery should not be put a stop to; I only 
say that thoro is no law the infraction of 
’ which carrioB with it no eocitil penalty. 

The rovonue of tlve Hill Trsots oonaiato 
olnofly of the tribute which is paid to Govern* 
mont by the chiefs of tho tribes. A conei- 
(lorablo stmi of money is also obtained yearly 
from tho tolls levied on behalf of GoTornment 
on all spontaneous forest produce brought 
down by water or river routes to the plains. 
Tho fear of the ixu^oads and attacks of the 
independent tribes on the frontier has hitherto 
prevented the large level tracts existing all 
over the district from being occupied and 
cultivated by Bengallee settlers, but a move¬ 
ment is now commencing, and during the last 
year or two, mucli land along the Chittagong 
border of tho district lias been leased to men 
of the plains, and there is but litde doubt 
that under more favourable conditions of 
tranquillity the greater portion of the district 
will be brought under cultivation, and that 
the main sou roe of revenue, as in other parts 
of India, will arise from the land-tax. 
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Tht wAicA a cotrmamity it Jbund 16 haM 

adopitd M iu vt/nKjr and M tit frimttu ttait art 
ftntrallg than tehiek an tn tkt vhelt kett tuittd la 
proTntU iu pkjftieai and inoral te«U4>tin0>-^tm't 
Jiticawt Law, p*fQ 19. 


rmE tribes that iohabit the Hill Tr'acts of 
Chittagong may bs named and claseihed 
as follows:— 

1. The Ehjoongtha, or Children of the Bwer* 
who are of pure Arracanese origin, speaking 
the andent Arracan dialect, and conforming 
in evezj way to Buddhist customs. Under this 
head may also be named the Chuokma tribe, 
for reasons which I ahall state hereafter. 

2. The Toungtha, or Childrsn of the Hills, 
who are of mixed origin, if indeed they are 
not the aborigizml inhabitants of the country. 
They speak numerous and diversified dialects, 
and are more purely savages than the 
Ehyoungtba. Under this head are inoluded 
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th$ Tipperah and the Lhoosw, or Kookie 
tribes, with their offshoots. 

The word Ehyoungthn and Toungtha are 
both Arraooneser—^^Khyoua^,’* a rirer; 
“tounga hill; and “tha," or taa/’a son. 
They are used as generic terms, to denote the 
hill tribes, by only such of our tribes as speak 
the Arracan dialect. The other tribes have 
each their own way of specifying themselves 
and their neighbours, which will be ^uded 
to when speaking of each tribe in pa*ticular; 
hut none of them appear to have any general 
term for all hill dwellers. 

The Bengallees distinguish hill men into 
two classes. The friendly tribes living close 
along the Chitti^ng District border they 
call Joomahs; and all other hill men, more 
especially if unable to speak the Ternacular 
of Bengal, are distinguished as Eooldes. 

A greater portion of the hill tribes at pre* 
sent living in the Chittagong Hills undoubt* 
ediy came about two generations ago &om 
Arracan. This is asserted both by their 
own traditions and by records in the Chitta- 
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gong CoBeotonte. It was tn some measure 
due to the exodus of our hill tribea from 
Arraoan that the Bumese War of 1824 took 
place> which ended in tho annexation to 
British territory of tho fertile Prorinco of 
Arracan. At this ia a point interoKting, not 
only ita local bearing on tho hill trihoR, 
but also in a larger and more importnnt hin- 
torioal sense, I shall trace hero tho way in 
which the dissensions between the Knglish 
authorities and the Bonneso, which eventually 
culminated in war, binged in a groat measure 
upon refugees from the hiJl tribes, who, fleeing 
from Ari’acan into our territory, were pui*euod 
and demandod at our hands by tlio liurn^cso. 

Among the earliest records that we have 
of our dealings with the Burmese are two 
1 otters, written, one by the Sing of Burmah, 
the other by the Eajah of Arracan, to the 
Chief of Chittagong, and received about the 
24th done, 1767, eonchod as ibllows:— 

FrocD U)« of Amaa to tba Cbisf of Cliitto* 
goiig. Oar torrltoriw ore oottpovod of S^o buodrod 
ud ustj cooBtrioo, And iro bavo oror bfoo on tonriR 
of fVioBdsLipi nnd tbo inbnbitMite of otl^ oouotrici 
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»j||fng)7Aod ft«ely trod© with tU oountrloi boloo^icg (o 
ewh of us. A pMOOr uomod Kooty, lifcvfog absoondod 
from our oounlry, look rofuge in yown. I did net, how- 
•vor, punue l)im with o ioMO, hut aoot o Jottor ef/riood- 
Bhip on tlio Bul.joot, doHiriog that Kcoly might bo glv<-n 
up to too. You, ocru-ldorfng your owo power odcI tho 
extent of your poMCMltma, rofliwd to lend him bo mo. 
I» afao, am iMiKnofwod of an oxtonHivo eoiiutry j and 
Kooty, in cotiHoqnonoe of ine diHcbodiyal oonduot aod 
tbo rtrongth aod lutluonco of tny Kiog^a good ftirteno, 
waa dootroyod. 

Domcan Cbnkma, and Kicccp& LIob, Marring and 
other inlkalitouU of Arraean, hare now abwonded and 
takco refogo oe^ tb© mouataiM witbin your border, 
and oxercla© depreditloM on tho people boloogiag to both 
coantrire; and they, tnoroOror, murdered an Bagliih- 
mao at the moolh of the Naf; and itole away oeery thing 
be had with him. Hearing of this, I am come to your 
boundarieB wUb an army, in order to eolae fhom, bo* 
eaus« Ihoy baro doaorted tlwir ewii country, and dla- 
ob^iont to my King, oxordao the profoMion of rob bore. 

It it not proper that you abculd give aayleim to them or 
kho other Uuglia who have alncottdod from Artacau, and 
you will do right to drive tliun from your ewintry, that 
eur frientliblp may remain porftet, and that the road of 
travel lore and narchanke may bo Mouvod. If yoa do not 
drive them from your country and girt them up, I ihalK 
bo under the nocoeeity of Beeking kbem out with an 
army, in whatever part of your tarritorioi they may be. 

I *e^ tba ietter by Mahomed Waeieno. Upon the 
reoeipt of it, either drive (he Mugba from your country, 
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or, if JOQ BMB to giro Uiott oa M7I001, rocon cm 
on MBwor InuiMdiotd^.*’ 

This letter ie explicit enough. The fiigi* 
tivea referred to ere eridently men of the 
ChuoktOA end Mrdng hill triboe, who to thie 
day preaerre the recollection of tboir esoes* 
tor’s flight &oxn .Arracan. The persona in 
question were probably the Chiefe of tho clans, 
and the driving of them from British terri¬ 
tory would hare been equivalent to the 
eiqnilsion of the whole clan. 

The other letter from the King of Bunnah 
is evidently a covering epistle, from beneath 
the shelter of which his representative of 
Arracan should Ere his sharp little pop-gnu 
of defrance. TTig Majes^ of the Golden Foot 
and the White Elephant writes in a broad 
umbrageous mazmer, that even to the present 
day oeurlea with it a sense of comfort to tho 
reader. The missive is most curious and 
oharacteristlo. I shall therefore give it w 
exieiuo. It marches in broad epic periods, 
with a roll as of deep>toned gongs and a bar¬ 
baric clash of cymbals. 
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" Litttr from Pnucifal of i?tmwu, 

fbrwtrdti dy Ai> witrt thro^h bU ptrion in char^t 
cf XrrocAft country. 

‘'luD lord of 0 wbolo pooplo md of ono hoodred ood 
000 oonntrlo*, and my tidoo oro Bi^ah CLftttordoij 
(oltdog uodor a oonopy) ond Ho^jtU Bonij Buiuboe 
(doioondant of tlio Run» ud elUlo^ uador o iplondid 
ooDopy of gold). I hold in aubjoctloo to my autbority 
many I^jalia. Gold, ailror, aud jowolo, aro tbo produce 
of my ooucitry; and In my hand io tbo ioatramonl of 
wtkT, chat, aa tiio llghmiog of hoavoo, hambloa and nil> 
doaa toy advoraarioa. My trocpa roqoire noithar izyoao' 
tiocs aor oommandB) aad my elopbaom and hoteoa aro 
without aambcT. In my aerrice are tan Pundita, learaad 
in the Sbaater, and one hundred and four priaata, wtoae 
wiadom ie sot to be equalled, agreeably to whoee lean* 
log and iuCelligeDoe I execute aad dUcnbute Juatioe 
amoBg my people, ao that my maodatoe, like tbo light- 
Bing, suffbr no I’Celatance or control. My subjecte are 
oodowod with Tirtuo aad tho principloa of juatieo, and 
refrain from all Immoral practiooe; and 1 am aa tbe sun, 
bloaeod with the light of wledoai to diacovei' tbe aeoret 
deeigai of non. 

Whoeror IS worthy of being ealled a Bqjab ia 
meroifhl and just towarda hla people. ThitTee, robbara, 
and diaturbara of the peace, hare at length reoelTed the 
punishment doe to tholr orlmoa, and now the word of my 
month le dreaded aa tho lightnbg from haareo. 

I am ae a great sea amODg two thouaand iiTara and 
many nullahs; and I am aa tbe Mountain Sbuacroo, 
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lun'OQoddd fort^ thoiUAod biUii Md like eB(« (baee 
1 1 nj ftubborit^ extending ia^f ever nee hniidrod end 
one Regehe. Farther, teo tbeneud R^ehe pej diul^ 
etteodmieo nt tnj dorber, ud eey oovnirj excels evarr 
country in the world. Mj peUce. h the li«reas, studded 
with gold nod prodone stonee, ia rererod moro ibio eoy 
other piece in the unlroreo. My oeeopeUone meriDble 
the buMnua of (he ohief aageie, ead I lievo written uate 
ell (lie jirovipcae of Ameno with ordore to forward (bli 
letter in lefbty to Chtctagong, forawrly sohjoet to the 
Mogul imeh, by whom (ho country wee eultireted end 
popnleted, end who oroeted twenly-fbur bondrod peleoes 
of public vorshjp, end mede foer ead twenty teoke (here 
follows e long list of the nemee of peUoce end forts e^ 
to here boon vcecod by the shore B^eh), end by Ua* 
bnog Doaeb', Bejeb of Oiocrpoar. Previous to bis 
eceeeeion to the Raja^oo. tbe eoeotry was eubjoot to 
oiher Bajebe, whose title wia Cheuordery (sluing under 
e c«nopy)i who erected pieces of wonhiji end appointed 
prieete to edednister the riiee of religion to people of 
every denominetioQ (dews Ui (olsroses e/ tii Bttddkiit ) i 
bat et thet period the ooonby wna fll goromed. preTtons 
to (ho eceeieion of Rejeh Svytaaeh Cbuekeh to the 
goTornneot of tbe counctiee of ButtenpooTi I>o<^wed7, 
Arrecen, Doofgeputty. Beapntty, Chnydogo. Hehodyoo, 
Meneng» In whose Ubm tbe eountry wie govomed with 


^ This probebly redan to the Bejeh of Hill Tipponh, 
kogwQ by tbe title of Dona, or Joob Bejeh. The 
sneiont reeidenee of the Bejeh of HIU Uppoiedi wea es 
e piece eelled Odehpoor. 
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JuBtioe And Ability, and hii wi^lom «m a tbloio^ lil^hr, 
And the peoplo voro happy under hit MlmlQiiCrAlien, 
fie wAi Aleo fkTonred wlib tho friondahip of t])o roll* 
K<oiu men of Uto Ago, oso of whom, by nemo BudJiiA, 
ruflurtod to hla pleco of roalduuoo, Aod wu eolloited by 
thu H^aL U) Appoint sorno ono ibr tlio purimnQ of 
Instructing him in rollgiouR rlUw { atmI TJmw.hmRpny 
WAS AccorOingly Appolutod ogrooAbly to tho Ib^ali'A 
roqiUKitlon. 

“At dilatlmo Itralood from lioAvon gold, And allrcr, 
Aud pniflIouA Btouoa, wliich wore buriod uodorground In 
chergo of tbc ehovo priost, whoao houRo Alnn waa of gold 
^ And Bilvor workmAnaUip, to which tho people reeoit Aod 
worabip tho deitieoj And tho J)^Ah kept a krgo «tA> 
bllahmeot of Aorv&nte and of alArea At the temple fbr the 
aemco of trArellere eod pAMeogcra, ud bia was 
ongAgod is the etadying of the five booka. He aIwajs 
refreined fVom immorAl proctleoa end deeds intCRiicCerl 
by hie religion, and hla prleata AbatAlnad fVom the doali 
of geoee, pigeons, goeta, liugs, Aud of fowls ; end wicked- 
noAA And the^ adultury, falaohood, end drluklng wnre 
unknown In Chat Ago. 

“1 Ukflwieo proeorvo a line of uondiiet And i^ollgUMi 
einiUr to tho Above; but previous to my eom^uoat of 
ArrAOtn, tho poople wore as AnAkoa wounding mon^a 
proy to esttity And diaorder; and in hfagAdhA, MAyon- 
wong, DarAwody, CbagAdAg lUbmAWAdy there wojo 
uAtore of tho doeh of aAOi And wiokedueee preTslIod 
Amoagat thorn, so that no idad rolled upon hit oeigh- 
houre. At this time, one Buddha Dutta, otherwlao 
SeeryboAt Thakoor, camo down is tho oonstry of Arm- 
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an, knd iutreeMd tba poc^ltt aod (bo b«octi of tb« flold 
it tha prinaplM of rtU^ioo ud roctitada; aod, ograoablj 
to hia word, tba vjtt9j woa goramad for t period of 
dro thoueaitil 7«en» eo thei poaoa ead |ood*wiU Mb- 
elitad enoof tboau 

Agreeably borate til (be (aooar of ay eofiduot aed 
gorornural of my poofdoj aad aa (boro la aa oil, the 
produoo of a corMla apot of the eerl]^ of uxquialM 
flarour, »o la my dlgaity aad power aboro Uiat of all 
other Bajalit^ and Jafboe, Ibo BifU Pricat, Uring eon- 
etiltod with oibore of (bat olajo, reproaonted (o mo, oa 
the 15Ui of tho mootb rraao 114», nylog, do you 
naforce the laws acd c uat o c n a of Sortyboat Thakoor, 
which I accoriaigly dkl, and, moreoTcr, crbctod placet 
of diTiae wonhip, and hava oonfmmcd myeelf elrlotly 
to the lawa and cnatome of Secy-l'umah Cuckab, goTers- 
tag my poq>le widi leni^ and Justice. 

“ Aa tbo eoncuy of Ammo Ika coetigooua to C^itla* 
goag, if a treaty of ooomeroo wvo eeUblitdMd botwoon 
me end the porAct unity end allieaee would 

ansae from looh eogagoDMia. 1 tbereibro havo eub^ 
miUod it to yoa that the merebaate of yoor ooontry 
should reecct hither for the pnrpoee of porohaaiog pearla, 
irory» wax, and that b ra ttm my pa^b abould ba par- 
mittad to Toeort to Cblttegoag for tbe pnrpcee of trafficking 
In eucb ccaaoKdicioe aa tbe oountry may affeni; but aa 
tbo Mogbi raaldiog at CbiUagoog hato daviatad fVom 
the prlnolploe of roUgioo and motaliiy, they ought to ba 
oorrectod for tbair errtm and hragnlaritiae aeoordiag to 
tbe vrrittaa bws, loaomueh aa tboaa invcstad with powar 
will enfficr etamal pnaiahmeot b caaa of any davlatioo 
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from thdir roli^toa uid but whowr wafonw hu 
Mftduot u, fibo iitrJcl nilM of piety 4D*d roJigiou will 
horoafUr bo trAoelalod to bwven. I htTo McoHIngly 
BOQt /our elopluDM’ uoder tbo ohtrgo of thirty 
poreoM, who will roturo with yow ouwor to tbo tbova 
propoeoli and offbn of oUiMioo.” 

These letters trere receired during the 
administrabion of Lord ComwalliB. They 
wore followed up almost immodiately by the 
entrance into our territory of a force of 
armed Burmese under the Sirdar of ArracaB. 
The Chief of Chittagong, in the suae month 
of June, writes to the Govemor-Geheral in 
Council, reporting this incursion, and stating 
that he has declined to respond to the 07 er- 
fcures of idlian'oe until this armed force was 
withdrawn. At the same time he atatoa that 
in hia opmion the refogeos should be driven 
out of British territory. Ho adds, also, that 
these fagitives were person s of some oonse^ 
quenoe'in Arraoan, and reports, further, that 
a Chukma Sirdar, who had fled from Arracaa, 
had been arrested and confined by him. Qe 
concludes by stating his opinion that thk 
Sirdar and his tribe have no intentiozL of 
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oaltWating the low Unde in a peaceable man¬ 
ner, but have taken up their abode in the 
hille and jungles, for the oonvenienoe of plun¬ 
dering. Ten yeart before thia. in tio year 
1777, it appears from a letter datod Slet May, 
from the Chief of Chittagong to the Honour¬ 
able 'Wamn Haatings, GoYemor-Gonoral, 
that some thousands of hill men had come 
from Arracan into the Chittagong limite, 
hanng been offered encouragement to settle 
by one Mr. Bateman, who was the chief 
govjeming officer there at that time. These 
migrations were evidently for a long time a 
rankling sore to the Burmese authorities; 
and Macfarlane’s History of Britieli India, 
page 865, records that in 1795 a Bumose 
army of 5000 men agwn pursued some rebel- 
lioue Chiefr, or, as th^ called them, robbers, 
right into the English DisCriot of Chittagong. 
Those Chiefr, who had taken refuge in our 
territoriee, were eventually given up to the 
Burmese, and “ two out of the three were 
put to death with atrocious tortures.” 

lu 1609 Maefrrlaue records that disputes 
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continuod to occur m the frputiers of 
gODg and Tipporab, but the orgeuized forays 
mto our territor 7 hardly assumed any ded> 
uito form until 1823 (Wilson's Narratire of 
the BurmosoWar, pogo 25), whan a rupture 
OQSucd, which led to tlio war of 1824. The 
primary cause, thoreforo, of all those disturb- 
ances, rendering the Burmese apt to proToke 
and taka offence, was undoubtedly the emi¬ 
gration to OUT hills of tribes hitherto subject 
to their authority < 

The origin of the tribes is a doubtful point. 
Pemberton asoribas to them a Malay descent. 
Colonel Sir A. Fhayre considers two of the 
principsl tribes of Arracan, who aro also 
found in these hills, to be of Myamma qr 
Burmese extraotlon. Among the tribes them- 
selves no record, exists, save that of oral tra* 
ditioxk, as to their origin. The Khyoungtha 
alone' arc possessed of a written language; 
they have among them several copies of the 
Raja-wong, or History of the Kings of Arra« 
can, but I have been aWe to discover no re- 
oords whatever as to their sojourn and doings 
0 2 
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in the hills. The Toungthn^ on the othet 
hand, possess no written character, and the 
languages spoken tj them are simple to a 
degree, expressing merely the wants and 
sensations of uncivilized life. Tbo informa¬ 
tion obtainable ae to thoir origin and past 
history is therefore naturally moagi e and un¬ 
reliable. 

The general physique of the hill tribes is 
strongly Mongolian. They are, as a rule, 
short in stature, about 5 feet C inches in 
height. Their faces are broad; the nose :9at, 
with no perceptible bridge; the eyes narrow, 
and set obliquely in the head, higli olicok 
bones, and no beard or moustaclio. They 
have an honest, bright look, with a frank uid 
merry smile; and their look does not belie 
them, but is a faithful index of their mental 
oharacterisrioB. 

The complexion of the Khjoungtha tribes 
is a olear yellow or wheaten colour, much 
resembling the skin colour of the Chinese. 
The Toungtha however are dork and swarthy 
in complexion. 
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Before noticing in detail tte peocliaritiee 
and distdnctivo signs of ©eoh separate tribe, 
I shall describe certain habits and enstoma 
which are comniOQ to all of themThe first 
and perhaps tho moat marked distinction ia 
thoir medo of cultivation, which has already 
bcon doacribod hj mo; next in importance is 
tho relation of master and servant, or, as we 
should it, slavery, thronghout the hills*. 

* Tbo custom of slaveiv exiatod also in the 

Cbittegcng Diotrict. On this point, tho Cbiof of Chit- 
togoag writes to the Honoanblo Wnmn Hastings, Pre* 
aidont in CooacU, dnud September 1st, 1774, as Mows; 
—“ 1 htn been dnlj hoooursd with yonr letter of the 
4ch June and 12th Jalj. Through a multiplioitr of 
bosiaesa, it baa escaped me to acknowledge the receipt 
of them Bocnar, However, yonr order reapecting the 
purchaeiog of ilavoe was immodUtelf published, and t 
haTo now tbo pleaauro to encloM jQti a partioular account, 
in Englisli and Pci^eian, of the eu atoms Chat have hitherto 
prcTailod in tblB pravinco with raspset to the nght that 
vutars bare orsr tbcli* elaree. The tranilatioa onoloaed 
is as ibUews The cuatom with respect to alares in 
tbia country Is this,—any one who i9 without a father, 
DOther, or any other relation, and who is noC oonneoted 
with any xomiedar or otjisr in the rsronus or cuUivattan- 
of the oounby, who is dastitnte of the necessarisa of Bib, 
and should propose selling himself, on the reoedps of the 
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Servants, m W6 xuderstand the term, that ie, 
pereona doing ineDial serrieo for a certain 
wage, there are none; hut the universal 
custom prevailed in the hilla, until within the 
last five jeare, of having dobtor-slaros. Per« 

11101107 fbr vbich ho li^rooo, bocoaoM a lOaTa j %rA Rlwuld 
bU ownerv oror Ml divtitiito, and bo Id wact of (ho 
Docoafiorioe of Uft, ibof ttaj «dl bin, ImTi or them Ut 
whocoaooTor (hoj ploon, oad Iho porchaoor is iVoin (list 
Unio ooQBidered m (be buotor of (bo sUvos. Tho cliil* 
droo, ^racdehililRMi, and so 00 to d&uj goiKinllotia, 
bococoo tho slavoo of (hob poreats* loaatcrK, aad lho7 
isDst do irhateror it ordered, whotliof to caltirata, build, 
or SDj sort of drad^orj* ^io«r wivea must ftU4sod 
on Cbo wife of thttr mivlor. Wbeu the/ marry, it must 
bo Co a slav^ and (bat of (bHr maa(or*M eliooHinf?, who 
dofhkys tbo ozponao of the woddlag; and (lioy can on 
BO aoconnt marry witboat (boir maaCcr^s eoasonC. Tlio 
FroraiMO of Islamabad m a soall and poor ono; (horo 
are many paopU of (ood Ciailioa, buc poor, whoso ohlof 
dopoodonoo and nppon la by ib^ alare^ who do ereiy 
soli of raoDia] serrice, whlob 4 blrod somnt will not do, 
through fear of doaoaoing biaaslf aad diigraotng bla 
family. The above eastoa has prevailed (ims out of 
mind, and discontinsatioa of U would caoso many unfer^ 
soon distf c maa, inRanorablo complalDts on (bo part of 
(ho mnsUra, and al (bo same timo would not bo aatisfeo- 
tory to (be ikree, wbOi owing to usage, bavo no dosiro 
to live otberwiao.’" 
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eons borrowed monej from tbeir OMef or soap 
other well-to-do individual, and gave one of 
their children or a female relatire to sorre b» 
a monisl servant until the debt should bo paid 
or cancollod. This sorvico took the place of 
intoroBt on the money lent, no interest being 
payal)lo; but the creditor was hound to rs- 
loaso tho slave on the ropaymont or tender of 
the original sum borrowed. The condition of 
theso so-called slaves was very little different 
indeed from that of free people. They were 
treated as members of the creditor’s femily, 
and were never exposed to harsh usage. 
They could not be sold or transferred to 
another owner. Their position in all case? 
was far preferable to the galling bondage 
in which hill men were subsequently often 
legally held by the Bongalloe mahqjuns, as 
already described in Part I. Since we have 
taken in hand the direct management of the 
hills, this system has been put down witli 
the strong hand; upwards of three hundred 
debtor Blavss have been released^; some at 
’ Colonel Sir A. Pbevre, in Aeietio Socle^i Joeraa), 
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th9 rM|UMt of their reUtiTee, who wuhod to 
get off pB/iog their creditors, others simply 
beoause they were supposed to be alsTea ; 
nmnj of these Utter retumod afterwards 
to their debtors to fulfil thoir engagements. 
The OhieU and principal men, howeror, boiog 
immediately under tbo eye of authority, wero 
unable to retain is their houses a eioglo 
menial, and the ordinary daily work of their 
houses suddenly fdl upon their wires and 
daughters. As a oonsetpionce of this moasuro, 
confidence between debtor and m^tor was 

Xo. 117» p«^ 701, njs tlttt alATM among the hiU tribce 
luTe Wn emaocipatad in the a^Jaceat Diatriet of Arr^ 
can i and adda La a doCo, ** Tbo chioa coosplaio of tbie 
aa a rary great kardabip. la a XhyoDg tribe I o&oo 
atet a yooog thief who had late oea of hia fiagera. It 
appeared that hia tlam had ooe doe laarahig ahaeoadod, 
aod ha waa obliged to a^ to work himaalf la alaariag 
hU foieet la&d. By hie alaaaloaea, bo aoao cat off a 
Aoger; aad aow ha Imld op bla notiUtad bead to aa In 
dnab appeal fkt tba renitation of hie ikToe. Tbli 
jeung Baa waa ell bat aakod, aad a blush was rialblo la 
bit clear olira obaek, vhaa tbo Bahhoiegthaa with as 
threw a oloth orer his, aad ha beard, for the diet tiso 
ia Us mb, that bo was coBaittieg a breaeb of deoaacy 
la appearing aaolotbad.'’ 
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shaken. The bill men no longer sovzght 
aasiatanco from their Chiefs, or sought it 
uselessly. Thej could neither road nor write 
Bengalko, which was tbo lango^ of our 
Courts; and ercn the abilitj to speak this 
alion language was ancoramon among them. 
How then draw up tho bond by which only 
a dobt could bo logalizod? How become 
acquainted with or comply with the Pro¬ 
cedure of Aot Vni. of 1869, according to 
which all suits for debt must be laid ? 

The consequences of our action being such, 
the old system under which hill pecpple bor¬ 
rowed &om each other in rimes of need haring 
been rudely oTertumed, and in its place a law, 
unerplamed and incomprehensible, being sub- 
stibuted, they fell easy rictims to the.maba- 
juns, who oxpoundod the law rery much to 
their own adrantago. Tho fault of our mea¬ 
sures lay in their suddenness; there was no 
intermediate stage, although prerioudy in 
the abolition of slavery in our West Indian 
Colonies, the measure was there introduced 
with great caution and by*progressive stages. 
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The Blaverj in these hiJU, if, indee<3, it csa 
be called alaTeiy, was of the mildest descrip¬ 
tion, and was the deliberatelj adopted custom 
of the m^orit^ of the people, not a bondage 
imposed by force. We arc, I think, too apt to 
connect the idea of slaTcry with the whip, 
chains, and ornel^; but it should bo rcmom* 
bered that in the lower ranks of progress 
slarery does good work; without it, indood, 
cirilJsatdon would have been well nigh impos* 
sible. Slaves exempt man from the otherwise 
all-powerful necessity of worldng for his life, 
from earning bread by the sweat of his brow, 
and their possession gives Icisuro for thought 
and cultore. It is not so many conturics ago 
since even in our own England a modtded 
description of slavery ezistad; and in the 
early growth of a people there always baa 
been, and must be, slavery, if they are to rise 
in the scale of races. Among the hill tribes 
labour cannot be hired; the people work each 
one for hims^f. In 1865, In this district, a 
road had to be out; but although &bulons 
wages were offered, ^he hill population steadily 
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refused to work, and labourers had to be im¬ 
ported at Q groat oxponso from the ChittagoDg 
District. 

It would, I tliiak, bavo boon wise had we 
rooogniaod and modified this hill institution, 
not as slavery, but oh a labour contract, 
which could bo formally onturud into and 
rogiHicTod. Bo much inonoy lent to be repaid 
by a cortuin period of voluntary labour, or so 
much cash; but above all, measures should 
have boon taken to make the language of 
the Courts identical with the vemaoular of 
the people. 

There is another, a detestable and actual 
slavery in these hills, which formerly existed 
among our own tributary tribes, but is uow 
only carried on by tho indopendont tribos 
beyond our jurisdiction. Tliis is tho captivity 
to tho how and spoar and women taken 

prisoners by force in war, and sold like cattle 
from master to master. Tho origin of this 
custom, if notindeod tho origin of tho ohronio 
state of warfare in which all hill people seem 
to live, was the want of women. 
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Among nil lull p«oplo ibe wonftn 10 tbe 
bardestr worker, the chief toUer *; end natu* 
x^j enough their constant and inceBsant 
labour in all weathers kQls tbo women of 
a tribe, or renders them more liable to tbe 
insidioua attacks of disease. Hence, among 
some tribes, as the Todas of tlio Neilgbernes 
for instance, we find tbe strange custom of 
polyandry prerailing; bnt among the tribes 
here a simpler couree was adopted—the law 
of the strongest: 

“ The good old role, tho simplo plu, 

XliAt ko sbftll take who his the power, 

Aad be ebill keep who an.** 

Those who had few women went with arms 
m their hands, and took what they wanted 
from a weaker community. Another custom, 
which too often serred as a cloak for the 
obtaining of slares, was that of domanding 
gonng hpo/’ a usage answering to the 

* Anoog ihe Hhrooagtbi 00I7, Ifae woomi ere pkeed 
ou ea eqoil fbotiog with (he mm of the tribe is reepeel 
M work. Hm Sbeadoo tribe ere eleo miA to grut greet 
pririlegee (0 thrir wooMti { bvt o«r tefbciaetioo ae to 
thii tribe ii QOt rtrj reliable. 
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‘‘trdliirgdld/’ or composition for the homicide 
of & rolfttire, which occupies bo Inrgo & place 
in the maoient junsprudence of the Gormans. 
This is the cause or protozt of almost every 
raid that ia oommitted. It is the onforocToont 
of demands, oitUor of claims made by a strong 
village on a woah ono for ** ata” (bloclc nuul), 
or tho price of thohead (Arracanoso “ goung,’* 
a hoad, and ** hpo,” prioo) of soxoo diseased 
member of tho strongor oommuoity. It is 
tho practice among them, on the death of 
any member of the village, to* saddle it upon 
some village which he xaay lately have vlBited, 
and to demand a cortain. price fbr his life. 

THE KHYOTJNGTHA. 

Tho Khyoungtha are subdivided into clans, 
mostly taking their names from tho different 
streams on whiol) they live. 

They all dwell in villago communities having 
a Eoaja, or village head, through whom they 
pay revenue. Tho villages to tho south of 
the Eumafoolee Hirer are subject to a Chief, 
oalled the Bohmong (from the Arracanese 
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“boh,” a head, and “mong,” leader), whose 
residence is at Bundrabun, on the Sungoo 
Birer, while those to the north of the Kuraa* 
foolee acknowledge the sopromacy of the Mong 
Bajah^ The tribute paidtotliescCliiofri is from 
four to eight rupoos yearly for each family. 
Untnarned men, prioste, widows, widowors, 
and men who do not cultivate but live by the 
cliaee of wild boaeta, are oxemptod from pay¬ 
ing tribute. In additioa to the money pay¬ 
ment, each adult is liable to work for three 
days in each year, without pay, at the Chiefs 
bidding. Ah offering of the first fruits of 
rice cotton of every man’s field is also 
made to the Chief. The position of lioaja, 
or village head, is more an honourable than a 
profitable one: he is chosen by the villagers, 
and appointed by the Chief, to whom he must 
present a “nnaser” on his nominatioD being 
ratified. The office, generally speaking, de¬ 
scends from father to son. The Ro^a decides 
all petty cases and disputes tiiat may occur 

* Tho Chaknsa tribe tad thw Chief will be aoUeed 
enheeqoentl/. 
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in tlie village, and for bo doing he receives 
cortftin fees from both parties, according to 
cue tom and tho importance of the case. In 
some inatancea ho rocoivea from the Chief a 
porcoutogo on tho joarly rovenuo colie otions. 

Colonel Sir A. Phayro, in lua account of 
Amcan (Joi\mal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No. 117 of 1341) say a that the Khyoungtha 
and Rakhoingthft, or Arracanese, are of the 
same race. Idho the Burmans, their national 
name is Myamma, or, m it is pronounced in 
these hills, Murma. Rakhoingtha signifies 
an inhabitant of the Rakhoing country, vhile 
Khyoongtla means those who inhabit the 
banka of mountain stroamg, and support 
tbemeolveB by hill cultivatiou. 

To the Bengalleos of tho plains the IChy- 
oungtlia ia known by tho name of Hill Mugh, 
but this is entirely a misnomer. Colonel Sir 
A. Phayro rightly states that tins name ei< 
olusively belongs to a class of people residing 
in the Chittagong District, called Eajbiinseas, 
or Mughs, who are the ofispring of Bengallee 
women by Burmaos when the latter posaeseed 
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Chittagong. Thaj are weU known in Cal¬ 
cutta as Mugh cooks, and are doubtleaft 
w6rthj people in their waj, but are €ir re¬ 
moved in regard to manltooss, uprightness, 
and all that we thizJc noblo, from the 
Ojoungtha of the hills. Tho Khjoungtha, 
like the Burmaee, are Buddliiets, and believe 
m the doctrine of motompsjroboaie, or the 
transmigration of souls. Each sueccesivo life 
is ae it were a furnace hy which the sou! is 
refined, and eo rises, step by step, to perfeo- 
tion, until eventoally the state of ” Nieban ” 
is attained. I have heard stories of men who, 
in djing, thought tiioy wore soro of attaining 
this culminating |>oint of porfectiou, and who 
^e said to have expired with a very sixoilar 
phrase in Iheir months to th a t recorded of 

one of the Gmsara on his deathbed_^'Ut 

puto Deus fio.*’ This state of has 

in general been represented to mean mcroly 
annihilation, but this is not the case ; such at 
least is not the idea that Buddhists attach to 

it. Crawford in his “.ATa,’'VoLn., Appendix, 

No. II., page 140, says that this misconoop- 
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tion hfts thrown an munerited share of 
obloquy on the worship of Buddha. Dr- 
Buohanan remarks that the term has been 
inoorrcotly translated (As. Besearcbes, Vol. 
YI., p. 189) j nnd Oolorldgo de£ned it cor- 
rootly in his Essay on the Philosophy of 
Indian Sootarios (R. A. S, Trans., Vol. I., 
p. 566). We say that God is Heaven, and 
the Buddhists also bolieve that in ^'Nieban*' 
they axe incorporated with God, absorbed in, 
and partaking of, the perfection and eostafcio 
calm surrounding and emanating from the 
great central power of the universe. 

Before their oonveraion to Buddhism, they 
probably performed the same eimple naturi 
religious rites which we see to this day 
among tho wilder hill tribes, that is, offerings 
of rice, fruit and flowers, to the spirits of 
lull and river. This custom, indeed, although 
very unorthodox, is followed by most of the 
Khyoungtha at the present time. There is 
no such thing as caste among them; all are 
equal. It is in the power of any one who 
feels a vocation for it, to devote himself to 
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thd aerviM of God, and bocomo a “ B&liojn.*' 
Ed will then Idaro father, mother, wife, and 
ohildren; and, dependent for olothea and 
dailj bread upon hia fellow-countrymen, he 
will peas hia time in prayer, the education of 
the young, and the ministration of such oerc* 
monies as funerals, fasts, in which his 
follow«inon require the sanction and assistanco 
of a minister of religion. Neither is it ouco 
a priest, always a priest for should ho find 
out that he has miataJcen hia vocation, he can 
leave it, and again become a mombor of the 
laity, living, loving, and man*ying as they do. 

The ceremonies of Bnddliistic worsinp aro 
simple and few: the prcsenco of a priest 
is not indispensably necessary; prayers aro 
made and offerings»of ffowere, food, Ao., aro 
placed before the shrine of their great apostio 
Gaudama by the people themselves. In many 
villages, indeed, there is no priest; and as 
the priesthood are a peripatetic fraternity, 
this does not much matter. Tlie priest in 
fact is not so much a minister of religion, 
as a recipient of alms,— a holy man who has 
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given up this world and its pleasures, and 
devoted Limaelf to God, Hence it ia, I think, 
that the priosthood in Burmali liave nann- 
been tbe grasping and ambitious body tliai 
tlioy have boon at ono time or another in all 
other coimtrioH in the world; honco, also, 
t})at in tlio atrugglo between Buddhism and 
Brahmaniam, the former, tho pure and twlf- 
denying faith speedily foil before the popu- 
laiity-aeekmg religion of the Hindoo priest. 
Buddhism is a levelling feith; in matter-s 
relating to man and his soul it admits of no 
distinctions; there is no royal road to Para¬ 
dise 5 the only superiority of man over man iK 
gained by virtue and good deods. No one 
can go among a people professing the B\id- 
dhist ftuth witliout sooin^ thoir suporiority in 
manliness, truth, solf«donud, and all 
sterner, nobler class of moral exoollencos. 
These cliaraoteristios have naturally operated 
strongly in raising the social status of tlm 
weaker sez; and among our hill Buddhists, 
women are respected, and occupy an honour* 
able position. They enjoy great freedom of 
B 2 
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acCioQ, asd are unmistakably a power amos^ 
the people. They, aa well as the other aeXr 
can work out their own aalvatioo and attain 
** Nieban.’* In many parts of tbo liilla may 
bo seen aged women, who in the close of 
tlieir life have dorotod themsolvoe to Qod'e 
Korvioc; they occupy separate Uousoe, how- 
ever, and do not live in the ** khiongs,*’or 
temples. 

In each viUage ie seen tlie ** khioug,” or 
lio(7se of reHgion. It ia a bamboo structure 
ruisod some six feet from the ground, g;one- 
rally built under tho shade of some trees, 
with a clear space in front, where tho young 
men disport themselves in the eveuing. In* 
aide, on a small raised platform of bamboo, 
stands an image of Qaudama, the last Boodh, 
made either of wood gilt over, or of alabaster. 
The image is generally in a sitting posture, 
with the psgoda-abaped head-dress indicative 
of supreme power. Before it are placed offur* 
iiigs of dowers and rice, which are bronglit 
fresh every morning 1^ the girls of the village, 
whOf at the same time, bring, in covered trays, 
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tbd d&ily food of aoj priest or wej^er who 
m&j be resting there. Around the waJU oftlie 
** Khiong" aro hung the black boards on vliicb 
the Tillage youngsters loam to read and writo. 
By the side of the image of Boodb generally 
bangs a small stabU of bolls, and morning and 
evening the villagers iu t^oe and throes will 
ascend the small log of wood, cut into stepK, 
by which the “khiong’* is approached, re¬ 
move their turbans, and on hands and knees 
reverently salute the seznblanoe of their re¬ 
vered teacher, first ringing the bells to let 
him know that they are there. Each one 
prays ibr himself, save that now and again a 
father may be seen leading his young son by 
the hand and teaching him how to pray. 
The *'khiong'* ia the great resort of all the 
baoholora of the village; it is there that all 
the talk and gossip goes on. At evening 
time, when the sun westers, and it grows 
cool, they assemble at the ''khiong;*' the 
lads and lasses play at “konyon" on the 
clear space bebw, while the elders sit above 
and peaoeiully. chat, smoking their cigars. 
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The game of ** koojos’* is placed uciversoUj 
bf all the hill tribes; it is vcrj popular, and 
causes oossidenble excite mont and omulation 
among the plajors. The koT^on/’ from 
whence the game dorivos its name, in the 
»<cod of a oreepor, in colour ojid smooth- 
jioss like our English horeo-cliostnut; it is 
about an inch and a half in diameter, and 
Isalf on inch thiclc» in shape circular and 
flattish, with a small lerol spot at the baso 
of the seed on which it is placed edgewise 
for the players to pitch at. Each playor has 
his own ** konyon the great art is to nick 
your opponent and knock his seed over. Tho 
“konyon” is propelled by the middle fiugor 
of the right hand, which serves as a sort of 
spring pulled back by the left. The side 
gaining most nicks wins. 

Every year at the “khiong,” just before 
the commenoement of the jooming season, 
tho ceremony of **shisng pruhpo” occurs. 
This is a rehgbus rite, approaching closely 
in significance to oor “ oonfirmation.” The 
young boys of the villi^, on attaining the 
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ago of eight or nine years, are clothed in 
the yellow garments of the priesthood, have 
llieir heads shaved, and at the *' kbiong” go 
through a Ceremony vliich seems to be on 
thoir part a kiud of assumption of religious 
duties. Tliey sit all in a oirole before the 
priest; hofoi'o each one is an offering acoord- 
ing to the means of his parents, of rioe or 
cloth, and before each bums a little lamp, 
which is kept trimmed and bright during the 
ceremony by the sponsor, or nearest male 
relative of eaoh, who sits behind; each of 
the acolytes reverently* joins his hands, bows 
his head, and makes the responses after the 
presiding priest. After the ceremony they 
remain in the ^'khiong” dressing and living 
as priests for seven days, during which time 
they must oat simply, and indulge in no 
sports or vain pastimes. Women do not 
participate in this rite, but it is common for 
a man to perform it two or three times 
during his life. Is any one dear to him sick, 
or has he escaped ibom any danger, he per¬ 
forms the “ shiang’’ as a kind of acknow- 
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(edgment of God's meroy» or ft application 
for forbearance. In the Hill Tracts, besides 
the amah ^^kbiongs’* (temporary structures 
built of bamboo), which are foiind in every 
village, there are two temples sacred to 
Buddha, to which the hill people resort in 
large numbera at the time of their festival 
in Haj. One temple is situated at Bundra- 
bun, the residence of the Bohmong, and tho 
other in the Chittagong District, Th&nnah 
Raoj^, close to the border of Hill 
Tracts. This latter temple is known by 
the name of Hahamunnee. This would ap* 
pear to be a name brought from Arracan, 
for Colonel Phayre, in his account of Arracan 
(B. Asiatic Somety's Journal, No. 1451, 
18844), says that ** Hing Tsanda-thoo^vee-ya 
built the Mabamunnee temple in Arracan in 
honour of a visit of the Boodh Gaudams. I 
have frequently been present at these reli¬ 
gious gatherings, and the scene is a strange 
one. An account of a visit paid by me last 
year to a religious festival at the Mabamunnee 
temple may not perhaps be out of place here. 
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Od uTiTing at tifad spot, the first thing that 
attracted attention vaa the temple. It 
was square in shape^ standing in the centre 
of a small brick od court, the outer wall of 
which, however, was not more than five feet 
high, so that ono could look over it. I aacor- 
tainod tl^at there was no objection to my 
entering tlio temple, and then proceeded to 
view the interior. The centre was occupied 
by an enormous sitting figure of Qaudama, 
the last Boodh, of about 50 feet in h^ght, 
painted and gilt. This was the inner shrine, 
and round it ran a square vaulted corridor, 
on all four sides, about 12 feet broad and 
perhaps 150 feet square. On entering this 
outer corridor, which, being but scantily 
famished with windows, was in compsrative 
darkness, I saw boforo me a shaven-headed 
yellow-robed priest, sitting on the ground, 
surrounded by a crouching circle of devotees. 
The bowed heads of the postulants were 
shaven, and through their hands, from man 
to man, ran a white thread, the two ends of 
which were held by the priest, who, with an 
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uDmOY^d aspect, undisturbed by XC 17 entrance, 
was monotonously reoitaug a prayer or invo* 
cation, wliich was repeated in a broken jumble 
by the persons before and around Mm. At 
liis ibet was a small heap of mon^, doubtlosp 
tbe offorings of tLo noopbytoa; and before 
each man was a vceael of water containing 
fresh green leaves. The do vetoes wore xnalos 
of all ages: some boys of eight to ton, some 
adults, and one old man. I found that this 
ceremony was a dedication of themselves to 
the service of Gaudama, involving a course 
of fasting and abstinence from all secular 
amusements and thoughts for a short period, 
generally of nine days, answering, I fancy, 
to the Frenoh * neuvaine.’ After they had 
been duly consecrated, they assumed the 
yellow garments of the priesthood, to be 
doffed, however, at the expiration of thoir 
period. of retirement. *Tho ceremony is, I 
believe, by no means a penitential one; but 
it is supposed that an occasional exercise of 
aelf^disdpline is pleasing to the deity, and 
likely to bring good fortune, especially when, 
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flfi pre8eiit> it is performed at the com- 
mencemant of the year, The place of the 
)j:athering lay just at the junction of the 
plains and hills; and from both directions, 
OS tlic day drew on, and the shadows began to 
lougtUon, cliarnctoristio groups began to make 
thoir appoaraiico. From the plains camo the 
well-known gi^oa^y bunniah in his chronic 
condition of perspiration; the plausible cloth- 
merchant (what native can CM^uet a tuxban 
like him ?); the black and sinewy coppersmith; 
:md the general storekeeper: this latter being 
f^nerally a Mussulman of middle ^e and 
debauched appearance. These all began to 
establish themselves in temporary bamboo 
sheds or shanties, which formed lines con- 
\'erging on the shrine as a centre. Much 
more pleasant (to my eyes at least) were the 
different bands of hill people, who might 
be seon coming in, party after party, from 
the direction where in the distance rose the 
wooded hills, blus against the horizon. Their 
parties were always village communities, num¬ 
bering from eight to ten up to thir^ indivi- 
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duals. First would be seaa the drummer, 
who adva&ced with the proud oonaciousnese 
of Leadership to a spirited accompanimeDt on 
the tom-tom. Next came tiie village head 
man, or Roaja, dressed in clean, white, home- 
spun garmoDte, with hie scarlet-bordored 
cloth wound round his shoulders, toga fashion. 
After him would come his wife, middle-aged, 
but still of a comely presence. 5ho would 
generally have a flower in her hair, and oarry 
in one hand an earthen-bowled pipe with 
slver stem. Following W, one hy one, 
would troop .in the maidens, dressed very 
becoiniDgl 7 , with a white turban loosely 
bound round their heads, their feces (very 
pret^ ones in some cases) exposed, bearing 
a merry, frank expression, while from their 
luxuriant black hair would peep a flower, a 
lemon-coloured orchid, or some bright jungle 
creeper-blossom. They wore a dark-blue 
sldrt of home-spun oloth with a scarlet 
border. Bound their bosoms was wound a 
soft, white cloth, barred with chocolate- 
coloured stripes; and in case the girls were 
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of wealthy family, they would Jiave a Bilyer 
chain round their neoka, or wear perhaps a 
akirt of purple silk instead of the dark-blue 
home-spun. Somotimos a young lady would 
be aeon saucily puffing a roll of tobacco, 
cigar ftiahioti, whilo bUo turned to talk, 07or 
her should or, to aotno tall, strap|iing young 
villager, her betrothed perhaps, who would 
walk guiotly in tho roar, carrying on his back, 
slung over his forehead, m hill feshion, the 
long basket, or ‘tooroong,’ containing the 
supplies of his party. There were generally 
more women than men in the parties, and 
some of them had even brought with them 
their little ones to share in the good luck 
which was to acoruo to the pilgrims. Night 
closed in, and still party after party thronged 
to the placo in close Bucoossion. As each 
villi^ company arrived they defiled before 
the tomplo, not entering however, but each 
one making a salute with both hands joined 
as they passed, and then proceeding to take 
up their quarters under the trees around. 
There they lit fires; the women began to 
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cook; and the ftocial pjp« was paswd from 
hand to hand- Afl I went to sleep that nigtt* 
the gathering hum of manj; voices of 
laughter was borne to my oars on the night- 
wind, mingled with tho melody of the hill 
‘ basuli,’ or clarionet, and intcreporsod witli 
the wild bill cry, which is like a (luadrupli- 
cated Australian • Cooey.* The sound of 
the basuli strangely romindod mo of tho Swias 
Eanz des Vaches. 

“The next morning the festawas in full 
swing. The temple was surrounded by a 
fringe of saffron-robed, ehavcn-hcaded priests, 
or ‘ Shiang Phras,’ as they arc called, sitting 
in dull-eyed abstraction, each one under the 
shade of his own enormous red umbrella. 
Some of them were tiling their heads; others, 
spectacles on nose, were gravely mumbling 
forth sacred readings from bundles of strange 
Pali-covered palm leaves; her© and tlioro I 
noticed a repetition of tho swoaring-in cere¬ 
mony of the night before. The temple itself 
was crammed with devotees, male and fomede, 
all hill people, every one, not a Bengallco 
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umoDg them. Their derotion, which was 
energetic, consisted apparently in walking 
round and round the outer conidor sur¬ 
rounding the imago, in pairs , of man and 
maid, or oocasionslly in malo fours. When- 
ovor those male fours wore organised squalls 
wore imminent, for the Withe young bache¬ 
lors. oaeli witli a flower boliind his left oar, a 
baauli in liis hand, and a roll of tobacco ia 
liis moutli, would jauntily parade round the 
sttored building, stretching forth a lawless 
arm towards any female they might pass, 
DOW disarranging the turban of some buzom 
matron, again snatching a kiss from some 
little maiden shrinking under the wing of her 
fothor or brother; aud naturally tlioso little 
familiarities would occasionally produce a row. 
Immediately, liowevor, any such disagree¬ 
ment seemed impending, both parties would 
he seised and promptly bundled out of the tem¬ 
ple, while the women would bo surrounded, 
and carried round and round the corridor, 
in the midst of a knot of laughing, teasing 
lads. The uuyority of the people at the fair • 
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were young; hardly a single old ^niyp or 
womaQf indeed^ could be seen. 

** Outside, in the basaor, the throng was 
equally close. Here were shops whoso whole 
etook*in-trade consisted of long strings of 
small, yellow candles aud heaps of oraokers; 
tliore was a Toudor, who doalt, to all appear- 
anco> exclusively in rod threads, strings of 
colourod beads, and cheap fiddles. The sweet** 
meat shops came out in magnificent stylo, and 
hero one would often seo some well-looking 
lad treating his sweetheart to etdeos, or loi tell¬ 
ing, baud in hand with her, to the next stall, 
wheroinricli niiddozsling profusion wore dis¬ 
played bright-yellow silk hatidkorchicfs, with 
a fianng red pattern, and fine, wliitc muslins, 
such as could not be made at home in tlie 
villages. One enterprising speculator had 
IjTOught hither a peep-show, evidently tlio 
first thing of the sort that had ever been seen 
in the country, if one might judge by the 
crowds of men and women round it, all eager 
to see, at one pice per peep, the marvels of 
Delhi, Calcutta, do., contained within the 
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magic-box. The shops of the copper smiths 
glistened mth all sorts of shining and quaintly 
shaped vessels, while above sJl the din an<l 
clamour was heard the never-ocasing, wailing' 
melody of tho hill basull This music has » 
strange and characteristic effect on tho hill 
people. I havo soon womon vreop at th<i 
sound, and no hill man would dream of ontor> 
ing upon a courtship without the aid of his 
baeuli. At night the scone was rendered, if 
possible, more picturesque by the lighting up 
of innumerable small candles, of which every 
one carried one, and some enthusiaetio wor« 
shippers as many as four. Crackers also 
added to the life of the scone, and to faskm 
one to a woman’s dress seemed to bo tlioxight. 
as groat fan here as it would ))avo booit at aii 
English &ir. 

Eound and round wont the stream of pil¬ 
grims in the outer corridor, singing as they 
went in strophe and anti-strophe of mole and 
female voioes. Not for a single hour, day or 
night, was there, as far as I could ascertain, 
any intermission to this constant circling; as 
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gome became tired* their pUceevere e^pplied 
by others, and thie lasted for three days. On 
the da; on vhich the &ir terminated, some 
six or eight long bamboos, irith pendant 
>Thit6 flags of coarse cotton cloth, ornamented 
with a fringe of split bamboo, were erected 
with great ceremony in front of the temple. 
I saw one village community also of about 
thirty souls, who, before leaving, underwent 
a blessing from one of the priests. The cere> 
mony was in this wise:-^A small hole was 
dug in the ground, asd in it some silver and 
copper coins, were placed, and water poured 
over them; over this was erected a smaU 
tripod of split bamboo, which was crowned 
with fresh, green leaves, and round this ag^ 
was wound the myetio white thread, which, 
extending thence, passed through the hands 
of all the circle, who received it kneeling, 
passing finally into the bonds of the Shiang 
l/lirax In the centre knelt the village head* 
)tuui and his wiie, both elderly and honest- 
looking. Mumble-mumble went the venerable 
jtfiost, dragging hia beads slowly through his 
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fingers, and ‘make father,* cried a 

pretty, coquettish-looking little wench in the 
circle, 'the rice is getting cold;* for which 
piece of ill-timed levity she was soundly rated 
by the hou8e.rQother at the ooncluaiott of the 
ceremony. An hour after that the whole grove 
\TO8 empty, and aU the gay crowd of honeet, 
simple people had disappeared as quickly as 
they had come; nothing was to be seen but a 
stray shopkeeper here and there, paddng his 
goods, or reckoning his profits.” 

The dress of the Elj^oungfcha is simple. 
The men wear a “dhoyak,” or cloth of soft, 
home-spun cotton, round the middle, reach¬ 
ing from the hips to below the knee. In 
persons of rank the “ dhoyak” is longer, 
I'eaching almost to the ground, and is gene¬ 
rally made of silk or fine muslin; to this is 
added a “ranjee,** or short jacket with 
sleeves, tying or buttoning at the throat, 
All males wear the “goungbonng,” or tur. 
ban, which, however, is wound round, the 
head in the manner different to that of the 
natives, of Hindoostan. As a rule, no shoes 
I 2 ' 
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ftre voniL The iromen generellj do not we^r 
a tnrbAii, but on feast or featiTsl days they 
bind s bnght*ooloured Icerohief loosely round 
the hair. Around the boiom it wound a doth 
about a apan wide, the arms and neok being 
exposed. They wear alao a *' tab ween* * (called 
'* tamuin’* in Burmese), or petticoat of cotton 
or sdk. It haa no tie or Atoning, but id 
brought round the waist with the edges 
twisted in and kept on by the swell of the 
hips. It is open in front, and single, bo that 
in walldng the right and part of the thigh 
are exposed. The men often tattoo their arms 
and legs with blue figures of dragons and 
other arabesques; it is usual also to tattoo 
the name of Qod on the shoulder. This ous- 
tom of tattooing originated, they say, in 
ancient times among the people of Sandoway 
in Arracan, as well as the somewhat free 
dress of the women. A cert^ queen noticed 
with regret that the men of the nation were 
losing their lore for the society of the women, 
and were resorting to rile and abominable 
practioes, from which the worst possible 
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results might be expected. She therefore 
prerailed upon her husband to promulgate 
a rigorous order» prescribing the ,form of 
petticoat to be worn bj all women in future, 
and directing that the males should be 
tattooed in order that, b^ thus disfiguring 
the males, and adding pii^usnojto the beaut;^ 
of the women, the former might once more 
return to the feet of their wires. 

This custom, however, as regards women’s 
dress, is probably of very ancient* origin, for 
it ifl recorded in Plutareh’e lives, in his com* 
parison between Numa and Lycurgus, with 
reference to the Spartan women, that ” the 
sfcirta of the habit which the virgins wore 
were not sewed to the bottom, but'opened 
at the side, as they walked, and diacovored 
the thigh.” 

Men and women both among the Kh joung* 
tha are passionately fond of flowers; it is the 
offering of women to the gods, of roen to their 
mistresses. The young maidens wear con¬ 
stantly in their hair the graceful white or 
orange-coloured blossom of the numerous 
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orchids wifch which tbs forest ftboimds; ^nd 
» joung man wiU rise long before dawn and 
oliffib ^e loftiest hills and fa*ees to win his 
sweetheart’s smile, hj bringing her a flower 
that others do not possess. The males gene¬ 
rally stick a bunoh of flowers or sweet- 
smefling herbs into the turban, or throngh 
the lobe of the ear, which is generally pierced 
with a large hole, which serves also as a 
receptacle for a spare cheroot. 

Of ornaments, both sexes atiVA wear pen¬ 
dant eanings and bracelete of silver or gold. 
The women wear in addition l^ge truncated 
hollow cones of silver stack throngh the lobe 
of the ear j these are used as flower-holders. 
Beads of coral for the neck are also much 
pnsed as a female ornament. 

Their mode of kissing is strange: instead 
of pressing lip to lip, they apply the mouth 
and nose to the cheek, and give a strong 
inhalation. In their language they do not 
say, « Give me a kissbut they say, “ SmeU 
me.” 

In the village communities, even as the 
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adults hare a recognized village head, so 
also is thero a head hoy appointed to control 
the boys of the village» This custom seems 
to prevail among all hill people. Mr. Hunter, 
in his Annals of Rural Bengal'’ (page 217), 
records that a similar arrangement prevails 
among the Sonthals. This head of the 
juvenile community is called the “ goung.” 
I shall give here, as illustration of their 
village oustoms, a recital which I heard told 
at the camp hre one zught in the jungles, 
by pne of our policemen of the Palaingtea 
clan. He said, “I was formerly goung over 
the unmarried lads of Hmraphroo village; 

was when I was about seventeen years 
old. At night, all who were unmarried, and 
weaned from their mothers, used to sleep 
in the ‘khiong.' One night Ougjyn, and 
Reyphaw, and Chaindra, came to me and 
got leave to go and sleep with their sweet¬ 
hearts. The girls were named Aduhbyn, 
Hlapyn, and Aduhsheay. I remember their 
names quite well; they are married now, aud 
two of them have children. Our lads went 
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atdftlthf of coujM .* if thd pftronta had 
known it thora would Hato bean a row. Kart 
daj a little ^1 told na that Pfnhla, another 
of our lade, who had not gotlaare to sleep out, 
had passed the night with her sister. This was 
quite contrary to rule, and it was therefore 
determined to punish him. Next day we all 
went to the Roaja's joom to help to build his 
house, and in the erening, whan we returned, 
we made a big fire on the bank of the stream 
that runs through the rHage; and I sent and 
called Pynhla, but be was afraid, and would 
uot come; he stayed in his father’s house, 
and said he had fever. I knew thia only 
an excuse; so 1 sent three lads to bring him 
forcibly, and they went and brought him, 
although his mother abused them much; but 
the fhther and mother could not hurt them, 
as they were acting by the ‘goung’s* order. 
When he came, I oalled upon him to say why 
Ke bad slept away from the 'khiong’ with« 
out leave. At fimt he denied all about h,. 
and then I brought forward the little girl, 
and he asked her, * How did you know it was 
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J? it was darkj’ and ahe awd, *Tha moon 
shosd on your face in the early morning when 
you opened the door to go away/ 'When be 
heard this he saw there was no escape, and 
he fell at my feet and asked forgiveness; but 
I fined him three rupees on the epot for the 
sake of discipline.” In Colonel Dalton^a 
paper on the Coles of Chota Nagpore, h© 
speaks of their being in each village of the 
Oraoon tribe a bachelors’ hall where all the 
young unmarried men sleep at night. He 
mentions also that the elder lads are placed 
in authority over the younger. In front of 
the bachelors’ hall a cleared space is kept for 
games and dancing. It is curious to observe 
how similar are the customs prevailing among 
the tribes here. 

According to European ideas, the standard 
of morality among the Khyouugtha is low, 
It is not thought a crying ain for a maiden to 
yield to the soboitations of her lover before 
marriage : indeed, a girl generally has two or 
three sweethearts before settling down to a 
wedded life. The intercourse between tlie 
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sexes before m&rriage is slmost entirelj un* 
restricted, althongli the Shjotm^tba in this 
respect sre rsther stricter then l^e other and 
wilder tribes. Alter roarriage, however, chas¬ 
tity is the rale, and one eeldom bears of such 
a thing as an unfaithful wife; and this is not 
improbable, as marriages in the are 
unions of inclination, and not of interest. 
Some girls there are who many their Brst 
love, but the proverbial incozistaney of mu 
extends even to these hills, and the lover but 
too often only gathers the flower in order to 
throw it away. Girls marry at the age of 
about sixteen, and a young man gener^y be¬ 
gins to think of taking a wife before he reaches 
the age of nineteen yeare. The women some¬ 
times do not think it beneath them to make 
advances in a modMt way. One of onr police 
coxistables came to me one day to ask for leave 
of absence for a week. I asked him why. He 
said, A young maiden of such a village has 
sent me flowers and birnee rice twice as a 
token, and if I wait any longer, they will say 
I un no man.” 
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P&wn and h&tel are universally eaten b^tbe 
Khyoungtlia, and they are not unfrequently 
used as a means wherewith to make amatory 
propositions. Thus a leaf of pawn with betel 
and sweet spices inside, accompanied by a 
certain flower, means, “I lore you." If mucli 
spice is put inside the leaf, and one corner 
turned in a peculiar way, it signifies, **'Come." 
The leaf being touched with turmeric means, 
I cannot come." A small piece of charcoal 
inside the leaf is, ** Go, T have done with 
you.” Love-songs have they in plen^, c^ed 
“kapya." The great place for singing this 
kind of song is when working in the jooms at 
the time of harvest. At this timo the lads 
and lasses work in a crowd together. Then 
some youth will take up the word thus 

Ths hlll«i stntoh la nugeo nanlmned hr Odd. 
Thd kitraoo flo^Ter ftod djaibrn, 

Ob, iDftidQDi. d« not i«w. 

The MUa atreteh b bug T4og«i, God driven» 

Tbe oookeoomb (biwoo) sod the d^n floven 
Evea should ym sow, . 

Utideni, do ao( wev them; 

Tho kremo ivod dym flowen,' if woro, . , 

As they IVde, a msideo's besrt withers ftwsj. 
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Ab he the whole part^ break into 

the “hoia,” or hill callj arid far awaj down 
the mountain, or irom another ridge, the call 
will be repeated and taken up hill man 
after bill man, till it diea away in the diatance. 
Then there will be a httle silence among the 
girls, and they will say, Do you answer him, 
Pynohyhdaf” “No, I cannot sing: I am 
hoarso to-day, I have not got my voice, and 
he is in voice like a koel^bird;’* and jest 
and counter-jest will be bandied among them, 
until some young girl lifts up her voice and 
replies 

A dweller la the aouotaiD U (he bumble bee; 

Ho in e deed bewboe, 

On tbe bill aide. 

Then a young man will sing again thus 

Fron %fu off I eee tbe watera of the Kjon. 

White in the Tilley. 

Whet good heve I from gwifig on it, 

Some other wiU bethe therein. 

[All give tho 

From efor off gezing, 1 eee e ouudeo ; 

White end frir ia ahe. 

What good bare I from lookbg on her, 

Some more fortuoate one will obtain her lore. 

[Grand “ hole 
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Or tills:— 

A. flctck of birds; 

Oo9 bird onij, on « high trod titUng 
AIJ alone. 

O^mon, ft crowd : 

Oue man onlji without a eompanUm, 
llaa no happineae. 

There are hundreds of these songs. The 
above, vkioh ore almost literal translationB, 
will serve as examples. 

The marriago oeremon;^ of the Khjroungtha 
is distinctive and uncommon. On a joung 
man attaining a marriageable age, that is, 
about seventeen or eighteen, his parents look 
about for some young girl who would he a 
good wife to him, unless, as is more often the 
oase, he has fixed upon a partner for himself. 
Having determined upon a suitable match, a 
male relative of the family is sent off to the 
girfs parents to arrange matters. On anivmg 
at their village, he proceeds to the house; and 
before going up the house-ladder, he gives the 
usual salutation, with both hands joined and 
raised to the forehead. ** O^atsa,” he says, 
'* a boat has come to your.landing-place; will 
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you bind it or looeo it?” A favouraU© re* 
sponae ia giTen^ and be then goes up into tb^ 
bouse. On seating himself, he asks, Are the 
eupporte of the bouse firm ?” If the answer 
is, ** They are 5rm,” it is ^rourable, and 
matters may then be more fully entered into. 
The is taken into oonsideration, and be 
returns to bis own village to report good pro* 
gress to the bridegroom's parents, and to re* 
quest them to £2 a day for taking the owens. 
On the appointed day the parents meet, the 
young people being supposed to know nothing 
of all this. A fowl is killed by the fotbers, its 
tongue taken ont, and, aooording to certain 
marks thereon, the matter is pronounced good 
or bad. The bridegroom's parents sleep for 
the night at the house of the intended bride, 
and all parties look aniioualy for dreams by 
which to foretell the happiness or the reverse 
of the union. On going away, should every 
thing be propitfous, their intended daughter 
kneels at their feet for a blessing, and they 
present her with a new petticoat and a silver 
ring. Learned persons are then colled in, 
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who, by consulting the stArs, and caating the 
nativity of the parties, determine a fevonrable 
day and hour when the ceremony shall be 
undertaken, Meantime the parents on both 
aides prepare pigs and spirits, rice and apioes, 
unlimited, for the marriage feast. They also 
send round to all their kitli and kin a fowl 
and a lottoi* giving notice of tlie intended 
marriage; in some places a pice or copper 
coin is substituted for the fowl. On the 
auspicious day, and at the hour appointed, 
the bridegroom and all Jus relatives set out 
for the bride’s house, dressed in the gayest 
coburs, both men and women, with drums 
beating before them, On arriving at the 
entrance of the village, the female relatives 
of the bride bar the approach with a bamboo. 
Across this barrier the bridegroom has to 
drink a loving cup of fraternity, generally 
spirits. Should the females on the bride’s 
side muster strong, the road will probably be 
barred five or six times before the entry into 
the village is feirly made. The bridegroom, 
however, does not drink all that is given him; 
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but ftfler the liquor in hi^ mouth, he is 
Allowed to eject it agum upon the ground. . 

In the Tillage, on some open tnrfy spot, a 
number of bamboo booths have been erected, 
adorned with dowers and green boughs, and 
dlled with materials for feasting. Here also 
sit an opposirion party of dnmunera, and 
mighty is the row as the bridegroom's party 
defiles on to this spot A separate and spe¬ 
cially beautified booth has been erected for 
the young lover and his parents, and here 
they sit in state and receive Yisita from all 
the Tillage. The bride in like manner, sur* 
rounded by her near relatiTes, sits in her 
father’s house. The boys of the village, irre« 
pressible as U (he wout of that species, make 
raids upon both parties, for the purpose of 
chaffing and getting alternate feasts of come¬ 
stibles. They also organize an amateur band 
of music, and serenade the bride towards 
evenixig with fiddles and flutes. Of course, 
the girls of the village are congregated at 
the bride's father's house, and, as license and 
riot are the order of the day, the fim here 
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grows fast and inrious. Towards niglitfall 
the bridegroom asoends to his bride's bouse 
amid a tempest of ohssra and a hailstorm of 
drums. After this outburst a temporary lull 
ensues»to permit of the oeremonj being per¬ 
formed. The bride is brought forth from an 
inner chamber in the arms of the women. 
On the floor of the house are placed water in 
jars, rice, and mango leaves. Round these a 
new-spun cotton-thread is wound and carried 
again round the two contracting parties as 
they stand opposite to each other. The 
*‘poongyee,” or priest, now comes forward; 
he recites some prayers in a language that 
is not understood even by himself (probably • 
Pali), and then taking cooked rice, a handful 
in each hand, he oroseos and re-oroasee his 
arms, giving seven alternate mouthfbls to the 
bride and bridegroom; after this he takes 
their hands and crooks tbs little Anger of the 
bridegroom's right hand into the little finger 
of the bride's left. The ceremony is then 
concluded by more unintelligible muUeringe. 
The bridegroom now takes tie bride by the 
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huLd, and together they tti^Va the drouit of 
the room, salntixig lowly the elder reUtivee of 
both fiumliee. They then ait down, the bride 
to the left of her huaband, and their clothes 
are tied together. The wedding gueate then 
come forward and place at their ieet, each 
according to hia or her means, some pn^ents 
of olothee or household furniture. 

After this, a saturnalia e&suee, of dancing, 
drinking, fighting, and lore^making. The 
bride and brid^room are expected to ait up 
all night. I should add that the happy man 
does not conauzmnate his marrh^ until he 
and his wife (sleeping apart) have for seven 
days eaten togeth^ seven times a day. After 
marriage a younger brother is allowed to 
touch the hand, to speak and laugh with his 
elder brother’s wife; bat it is thought im« 
proper for an elder even to look at the wife of 
his younger brother. This is a custom more 
or lees among all hill tribes; it is found oarried 
to even a preposteious extent among the 
Sonthals. In Man's account of Sonthalia 
(p. 100), in describing a Sonthal wedding, he 
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BhjSf I remarked with surprise the ilarmirig 
ihmiliaritiee dieplftyed by the youthiul brother 
of the bridegroom to the bride, and was told 
that it was the cuetom for the younger 
brother, if unmarried, to take the face of his 
elder brother's bride (ae Lady Duff (Gordon 
would aay).” 

From marriage to death is no 'rery long 
stride. The moment we begin to live, we 
begin to die. Marriage is gener^y the half¬ 
way house between the womb of our mother 
and the bosom of Terra Mater. 

When a person ha£ died, his relatives 
assemble. Some one of them sits down and 
commences to beat the funeral roll on the 
drum j the women weep and cry; and the men 
busy themselrcs, some in performing the last 
offices to the corpse, of washing, dressing, 
See., while others go off to the woods and 
bring wood for the funeral pile, and baznbooe, 
with which to construct the bier. About 
twenty-four hours generally elapse from the 
rime of death to that of CTemarion. In bear¬ 
ing the corpse ffom the house to the burning 
E 2 
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ground, if the dece^eed were e wiAn of we^tb 
or influence, the body may be borne on a 
wheeled car; all women also haye thia pri* 
yilege; the plebe, however, are simply carried 
to the funeral pile on the ebouldere of their re- 
lativee. The procession is after this ftishion:— 
First oome the priests, if thero are any in the 
Tioinl^ to attend; they march gravely at the 
head of the party, bearing on their shoulders 
their curved palm-leaf &n8, clad in their ordi¬ 
nary Bafl^n-coloared robes, and attended by 
their disciples. Next come relatives of the 
deceased, two and two, bedting food, clothes, 
&c., which have been offered as aJms to ^he 
pnests on behalf of the departed. Next is 
borne the him oarried. on bamboos bj six men 
and accompanied by as many drums as con be 
procured. Behind the coffin come the male 
relatives; and lastly, the procesnon is closed 
by the women of the village, clad in their beat. 
The funeral pile is composed of four layers of 
wood for a woman, three for a man. The 
body is placed on the pile; the ladi ng priest 
takes an end of the dead man's turban, and, 
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holding it, repeats some passages of the lavr, 
four of the deceased's male relatives standing 
meanwhile at the four comers of the pile, and 
aprinhlmg a few drops of water thereou. The 
nearest hlood relatiTe> male or female, of the 
dead man then fires the pile. When the fire 
is extinguished, the ashes are scrupulously 
collected together and buried over the spot: a 
small conical mound of earth is heaped up, 
and a very long bamboo pole, with an equally 
lengthy flag, is erected over the grave. On 
returning from the place, all parties bathe 
themselves. If it is the master of the house 
who has died, the ladder leading up to the 
house is thrown down, and they must effect 
an entrance by cutting a hole in the back wall 
and so creeping up. The relatives eat and 
drink, and each contributes according to his 
means to defi^y the expenses incurred. After 
seven days the priests re-aasemble at the 
house to read prayers for the dead. 

The ^youngtha have one fault, that 
although cleanly in their other habits, they 
allow their bair to become very filthy. Both 
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eexes allow their hair to grow long, and 
soldom wash it; the conaequencea maj there* 
fore be better imagined than described. The 
women wear their hair, which ii long, black, 
and rather coarse, twisted into a coil at the 
back of the head, and &atencd by a silm 
bodkin, attached to which is a chain of the 
same metal, which is wound twice round the 
knot of hair at the back. The use of false 
hair among both men and women is uni- 
Terse!; it is plaited in at the back to make 
the knot look bigger. The sale of falBe hair 
is carried on at erety market attended by hill 
people throughont tiie district. The men for 
the most part tie their hair in a knot at the 
hack* In this they differ from both the 
Bakoingtha and the Burmese, who wear the 
hair in a more manlj way, coiled and knotted 
on the top of the head orer the temple. With 
regard to this custom, the Boh^ng Chief 
related to me the foUowing tradition:— 

** In former timea, when the Moghuls were 
Bajahs in Chittagong, and Arracan was an 
independent monarchy, my ancestors lired 
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on the EoUdaxL Biver in Arraoas. Nov, the 
King of Burmah vae very joaloue of the King 
of Arraoan, and wiahed to take hie kingdom 
from him. So he called all hie wise men 
together, and took oounael, saying, * Who will 
go to the King of Arraoan, and by magic arts 
bring him low ? Whoever will do this, I will 
advance him to great honour, and make him 
equal to myseLf.’ On this, one wise man 
stepped forth and said, * 1 will do this thing.’ 
So this wise man left ail his family in Burmah, 
but took with him a woman of low character 
to represent his wife, so that the King of At* 
racan might have &ith in him; and he came 
to Arraoan, and represented to the King that 
he was a fugitive from before the King of 
that he was well acquainted with 
magical arte, but that because he would not 
transform the houses of the capital into pure 
gold, therefore the King of Buimah sought 
his life. He could have turned all the houses 
into gold if he had been so minded, said the 
narrator. So the King of Arraoan took him 
into favour, and assigned him a house and 
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prOTUion from the rojal table; and d^^ be 
gre^ and inoreaaed in tbe King^a &TOur. So 
when the King listened much to hia words, 
he began to flatter him, saying that, * If you 
will listen to me I can make your empire 
increase indeflnitely, and you will be able 
to subdue both the Burmans and Moghuls, 
and a)l foreign countries/ *Eow will you 
enable me to do this?* said the King. The 
wise man replied, ‘ Tour ci^ is built without 
magic; 1 must first see to that, for unless 
you inhabit a prosperous and a safe abode 
you cannot expect to succeed in great enter- 
prises/ So the King gaye orders that he 
should do what he would, and that no one 
should interfere with him; and the wise m^n 
lerelled all the waUe of the royid ci^ and 
it open to attack; and he buried at the four 
corners a charm by which the inhabitants 
became faint-hearted. Next, he told the 
King, * Ton must not bind your hair in a 
knot on the forehead, as your fore&thers 
hare done, hut must tie it in a coil behind, as 
the women do—you and all your people/ So 
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the King obejed hiro, and ordered that all his 
subrjects should do the like. This wise man 
also caused the shape of the spoon used in 
Arraoan to he altered, and filed down the 
King’s teeth. When be had reduced the 
whole ootmtry to a condition of woman’s 
weakness, he pretended to be ill, and shutting 
himself up in his house, gave orders that he 
should not be disturbed while he was per> 
forming the last charm necessary to render 
the King inTmcible; and he put unhusked 
lice in a pot, over his eztonguiahed fire, 
and sprinkled it with water till it began 
to sprout, and so at night he fied away. 
After some time the King became uneasy 
at his adviser’s long seclusion, and he began 
to se'eroh, saying, * Where is my guide and 
my teacher ?’ Then the guards searched the 
house of the wise man and found it empty, 
and ^ grain sprouting in the pot; so they 
went and told the King that the wise man 
must have been carried away many days 
ago, and that it was an evil demon in his 
shape that had latterly been seen^ for that 
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thd rioe in his pot Lad sprouted^ and Lad 
eyidantlj bees tbara many montha. 

** Then came tha King of Bumah with an 
army and took Arraoan, and onr Kiag was 
killed, and my grand&thar took the tribe 
and fled away into the Chittagong Hills; but 
to this day the charm of the vise man pre* 
vails, and we are not so brave aa formerly, 
and wear our hmr in a knot at the back of 
the head.” 

They are fall of legends and stones, this 
people; their proverbs, also, are as the sands 
of the sea. Here are a few of them:— 

Aipftv pew^ WinDiing Pood rofooed when 
go me teho. offered. 

Eonjo ejn lak pow, Sooreh Co mvoo hovMS, 
hrarey mo ra. tod yoa will not find. 

This answers to onr— 



Ho tbot will not «b«a be mny, 
When bo will bo tholl baoo nay.’* 


'■r. 


Ehwoo goug abi khMl LUco a dof with n dir^ 
eon yu. j bond. 

Tobope mo toi'koey Tb« poreoo not knowing 
eooroy. how to eot will din 

Toing po cno toi^biey Tho penoo not knowing 
hnae rvey. bow u> ci( will got np. 


PnOVXABS. 


. The bunbM li bound hr 

WtI.,w»kgomr.j, A.b»b«. 

4. Tcl-.g lo, td.^ ^ ^ 

Ph*-rey. by the ,l.i,l.«t, 

English syuonjms 

“LikogosetoJihe;'' 

" Sot a thief to catch a thief/* 


“ The hamhoo is bound by the bamboo,” is 
an allusion to the way that the hill people 
build their houses; the whole house is built 


on bamboo poles, and these are bound 
together by the fibres of the bamboo twisted 
together into a sort of rope. 


Proa g^an ma beegu^. Fnao sdooce tbc toogue 
SbJa lop ma growa ru&ty ■, 

LttgTan ua beagnef. Prom lo&g mat the loga 
Akreolop nm ra. grow dieobedient. 

Sacra aeeiaeji ngal If I muat die, I maat die i 
amauk go ma koyii' but do oot touch my 
gucy wodong toho topknot, as Uie pea* 

hnomi. cook said. 

This proverb reminds one of the picture by 
dear old John Leech, of the swell and the 
robber money, take lifej 

but spare, oh t spare myjsollars.” 

In bathing, a Ehyoungtha will naver wet 
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his head, oving to the difficulty which he 
would aften^ards ezperieDoe in drying hie 
thick, long hair. The consequence is, as I 
* have said, that parasitee therein are abnn> 
dant. With reference to this point, I was 
one day taking a hill man to task for his 
dirtiness, and he told me the following 
story:— 

One day the head of the Sing of Arraoan 
itched enormously; scratching was of no 
effect, and combing seemed rather to increase 
than allay the irritation. Now, at tiiat time, 
lice were unknown to the people of Anacan; 
BO he called to his wife, and said, * Hy life, 
juet fetch here your small tooth*comb, and 
see what is the matter with my head, as I 
have a feeling there as if a ground dog (the 
jackal) were burrowing for himself a nest in 
my brain.’ So the Queen came and made him 
sit down; and searching rigorously, she found 
a parasitic insect, such as had neTer before 
been Been in that country. All the coiuliera 
and the Queen’s maids came up and inspected 
it, but no one was able to tell what it was. 
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The ‘ffise mao and ihe astrologers were 
called* and they cast its natiTity, and pro« 
nounced that this iu not a born native of 
this conntr;* as the stars give no information 
about it. Then the King was greatly puzzled, 
and again soratohed his head in perplexity. 
At last he issued a proclamation throughout 
the kingdom* giving notice of this strange, 
new animal, and, setting forth that whoever 
should come forward and disclose its name and 
origin should receive the hand of the princess, 
his daughter, in marriage. The insect, mean¬ 
while, was carefully shut up in a golden box, 
and hung np at the head of the ladder lead¬ 
ing to the palace, for all persons to inspect. 
Well, the King’s proclamation went forth into 
all parts of the world, and there was at that 
time a ^rakus,’ or ogre, who lived on the 
other side of the wall which surrounds the 
world, which God will throw down at the last 
day, and he heard this proclamation, and by 
virtue of hia inner consoiousness he at once 
became aware that this insect had come forth 
from ^e head of one Abulkhan, a merchant 
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of the Kuke (BengftUees), who h&d come to 
the Sing's cit; to sell clothes, and who was 
at that time residing in the house of the chief 
minister in Arracan. So the *rakus’ took 
the form of a ihir young man, and coming to 
the Singes court, he said as much. On this 
the King sent and arrested the Kola mer¬ 
chant, and lo [ it was so. Therefore, the 
merchant was cast into a den of sezpents, 
and the King's youngest daughter, who was 
not a little beautiful, was espoused by the 
•T^kos.* After residing some time at the 
court, the *rakus* became greatiy afflicted 
with his cannibalistic longings, so much so 
that he was obliged to occnpy a chamber 
alone for fear the temptation should prove 
too strong for him. At last, at his wife's 
Bolioitations, he went with her to his father- 
in-law, and having both performed obeisance, 
they requested permission to depart, which 
the King granted. A ^vourable day and 
hour were accordingly fixed upon by the 
astrologers, and the young couple set ibrth, 
accompanied by a guard of honour sent by 
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the Queon-mother. No-rr the ^rakus’ was 
very hungry; so he went a short cUy’s jour¬ 
ney, and there halting, informed his wife that 
he would take three of the, guards with him 
and go out shooting. He no sooner, however^ 
had entered the jungle, than he devoured the 
three men with much delight, and returning 
to tho princess said that ^e three men who 
bad accompanied him had returned to Arra> 
can. This mode of acting he repeated evezy 
day, until, by the time they airived at the 
borders of the great forest which separates 
the *raku8^ country from the rest of the 
world, all the guard had been made an end 
of The princess, however, in her heart had 
not been without suspicions of her husbsnd’a 
mode of procedure; and the last time he had 
gone out shooting, she had followed him, and 
beheld the awfhl fate of the guard. When 
she saw this, she became greatly terrided, 
and flying back to the camp, she remained in 
prayer for her deliverance. Back oame the 
‘rakus’ eager for the discussion of ^e dainty 
bit which he had saved for his last mouthful; 
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and when the princees he<hrd his bssty step, 
she preyed thst * if 1 have been ohaato and 
good frotn my birth, let the lamp which I 
brought irom my Other's temple open and 
bide me from the 'rakus.' So the lamp 
opened, and she was hid just as her husband 
entered. The *rakas' was greatly enraged 
at this, and he seised the lamp and hammered 
it, and cut it, bnt to do arail; eo at last he 
threw it into a hyer that ran close by, and 
departed howling to his own coimtry. The 
lamp was carried down hy next freshet of 
rain, and was found on the shore by a young 
prince, who took it np and kept it carefriJIy 
in his chamber. When night came, the prin¬ 
ces came out of the lamp and swept the 
room, cooked the prince's dinner, prepared 
pawn and betel, ate some herself, and touch* 
ing the prince's dress with some of the red 
jnice of the betel nnt, she re-entered her 
lamp and was hidden. The prince was natu¬ 
rally much surprised in the morning to find 
his house in order without yisible sgency. 
This happened three nights in succession, 
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and the third night tie prince determined to 
lay awake; go he thrust a needle through hie 
thumb in order that the pain might prevent 
his Bleepmg, and he reaped the reward of his 
watchfulness in surprising the princess while 
performing her self-imposed task, Theywere 

of course, married, and lived happily ever 
afterwards." 

It is by no means an uncommon thing for 
a young man to elope with hia sweetheart, 
should the consent of the parents be difficult 
of attainment, I remember one young fellow, 
who, having made a runaway match of this 
desoription, came to me to sanction it; and 
his account of the proceeding was very ourious, 
and threw much light on their village life. 
He said, “ 'When I reached the village, it was 
nightfall; the village was empty, for the grain 
was now ripening, and every one was up 
in the jooms; so I stayed that night in the 
house of one Akra, in his joom. In the 
morning the house-mother woke me, saying, 
^Hasten,get up; wash your face and make 
yourself smart, for to-day the girls of the 
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rilkgd coiQ«*bdr6 to redp our crop.* I looked 
down the hill, bdaring the hoift (hiU call) &r 
away down the Alope» and saw the girls 
coming, and the young men with them; so I 
hastened and tded my hair behind in a knot 
and put a silTer bangle on my arm, and a 
gold bead hanging at my neck, and tied on 
my white turban sprucely, for these are the 
fashions of the Eowkdyntsa dan; and if one 
wants to get on with the people, one must 
conform to their customs. Then they ar« 
rired, and we all went out to cut the rice. 
After a time one young girl said to a com¬ 
panion, * Pynchainda, sing to osso she sang, 
and afterwards she said, turning to me, * Here 
is a young Palaingtsa come to see us. How 
bashful he is, and how you^! When is he 
going to be married, I wonder!' and all the 
girb began taring until I was quite 
ashamed and could hardly cut the grain; the 
blood went all into my head. Then some one 
said, * Sing to us, 0 brother;* so I sang, and 
they said, *Toa sing well, sit you on that knoll, 
and sing to us while we workso 1 did so. 
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“At noon we had to eat, and thfe young girls 
came round me, and said, ^You have sang 
much to UB, now you must eat :* but I replied, 
‘No, I am not hungry/ Then the house-tnother 
s^d, ‘ What kind of maidens are you, to let a 
guest stand thus maldog ezouses ? Why, when 
1 was a girl, we should have taken him by the 
hand and made him eat/ So five of the girls 
came and drew me forcibly to where the food 
was, and I smd, ' If you will all eat out of the 
same dish with me, then I will eatso they 
agreed, and spread a mighty platter, and we all 
ate. They tried at drst to f^d me ; but after 
a mouthful or two, for courtesy’s sake, I said, 
* No, at that rate 1 shall, never he satisfied/ 
At night one of the young men said to 
me,' Come*, and we will go out for some fin 
BO I went. We went up to a joom, where 
there were two houses, in which lived a 
family of two unmarried sisters—a nuried 
one with her husband, and the father and 
mother. When we came there, my com* 
panion Bsid to the girls, ‘We have oome to 
eat bimee grainand they said, ‘ Come in, 
L 2 
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and we will cook fcpT you; andlB^dtokim/I 
don't want to eat;' be said, ‘You do not 
understand: when 1 eaid we have oome to 
eat birnee, that meant, that we had cotne to 
have some fun; if they had been diainolined, 
they would have said the birnee ia not yet 
ripe; come up, you don't know our customs 
80 we went up, and saluted the elders. The 
house-iather had been drinking, and he was 
meny, and called to me and aaid, ‘ How! are 
you married?' and I said, *Nb.* Then he 
said, laughing,' If yon were married, I should 
look upon you as good company for me; but 
as you are a bachelor, you are only good 
enough for the girls. Quite right: we did 
the same when we were young.' Presently 
he and the mother and the married daughter 
got up and went off to the other house where 
they slept, and then my companion blew out 
the light and threw water on the fire. We 
stayed there all night, to eat ‘ bimee' grain, 
that is the polite way of phrasing it; but this 
is a Kowkdyntsa custom; we have not got it 
among the Falaingtea. I etayed some time 
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io the village, and I took a great liking for 
PTtiohainda; bo we aettled to run away. 
That night there was to be a feast at her 
father's house, and she and I were to have a 
singmg match, for she was the best singer in 
her village, and I also sang well. Many 
people assembled, and the^r kiUed a pig and 
feasted. Afterwards we two sat in the 
middle of the room, opposite to each other, 
with a large tray of fresh flowers between us j 
and the liquor weut round, and we sang. I 
put much love in my song; so after a tim e 
Pynohainda’s heart become full, and she 
stopped singing, and took flowers and put 
them on my head; and she rose quickly and 
went away, saying she would fetch water; 
and I also got up and went after her, at 
which everybody began to laugh. ’When we 
got outside, she left her wator>pitoher on the 
bank of the stream, and we came straight 
away through the jungle." 

At the Mang ^ah's village I was onoe 
witness of the proceedings in a divorce case, 
which are worthy of note. The wifb was the 
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compUinAnt. Sbd SAid sHa httd g^otu down to 
the stream about twilight with some other 
girii and a young man to fetch water; and 
while they were there, the girls b^ao to 
laugh and splash water on the youi^ man. 
Her husband had jealously followed her. and 
saw the fun from the bank; and he had fhllen 
into a fury and abused the young nan. and 
beaten her before erery one. She asked the 
Chief frr a diTorce, and would not be pacified, 
although her husband had now become rery 
humble. It was not the first quarrel of the 
sort, she said; and a woman could endure 
anything save a jealous husband: that was 
not according to their customs. The elders 
of the Tillage assembled; and after hearing 
all that was to be said on both sides, th^ 
tried to make peaoe, but in rain; so they 
decreed that the pair should be shut up alone 
together in an empty room with no Mding 
(it was in the cold weather), and they would 
hear the matter again in the morning. Mom* 
ing came, and the oouple came out still un¬ 
united ; the woman still begged and prayed 
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for a divorce. Oq this, the court of elders 
determued that she had cauBe» and that a 
divorce should be granted; but the woman 
should pay* Bs. 80 to her husband as a fine. 
This sentence was accordingly carried out. 
Rh. 10 of the fine were spent by the jury in a 
feast as some recompense for their trouble. 

Tlie Khyoungtha speak a provmcial dialect 
of the Airacanese Isnguage, which tongUe 
was also the parent stock of the modem 
Burmese language. The ^^ten charaoteb is 
the same as the Burmese. The Arracanese 
language has strong affinities with the HMa- 
layih and Thibeiah dialects. Mr. Brian 
Hodgson is of opinion (Jcrumal B. Asiatic 
Society, September 1849) that the Burmese 
language has sprung from the Thibetan, while 
be finds that it has much in common with the 
Sihgpho and Naga dialects. 

The Ehyonngtha do not dance together.' 
Thar festive gatherings, however, have a 
most distinctive feature in the “Poid>’’ or 
travelling theatrical cdinpany, which every 
cold season makes its round to the lar^r 
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and more wealthy Tillages. I waa present 
a short time ago at an entertamment of this 
deeoriptioD, given by one of the Chiefs on the 
marriage of his eoD» and to which 1 was in* 
vited. Accordingly, preceded by a lantern, 
and surrounded by about twenty of the vil* 
lagers, I took my way about 9 p.m. to the 
opera-house. The proceedings were carried 
on under a lai^ awning, which spread over 
a small grassy plot of land, not &r from 
where I was living. The centTe pole was 
tastefully wreathed with green branches and 
flowers, amid which, at the foot, were set four 
large lamps, and a big black earthenware pot 
holding water for the refrahment of the per¬ 
formers. Bound this centre pole was left 
vacant a circular path—stage, arena—call it 
what yon wUl; and here the business of the 
evening was transacted. The whole sur¬ 
rounding space was crammed with men and 
women, old and young, all sitting in wrapt 
attention, on mats spread on the ground j 
every one having in his mouth the inevitable 
cigar. 1 saw children four or five years old 
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smoking olieroots nearly &e big as themeelTes. 
The performers, also, male and female, each 
had a cigar, which, at emotional passages, 
was stuck either behind the ear or through 
the pierced lobe thereof. The orchestra 
occupied a raised position on my left. Before 
sa^ng anything of the performance, I must 
desoribo this orchestra. The mstniments 
were drst and foremost a shawm,”—lean 
call it nothing else; not that I know in the 
least what a shawm is like, but this was the 
name that at once su^^ested itself to me on 
seeing it. It was both in sound and appear* 
ance a cross between the clariocet and the 
trumpet. Its music was anything but dis¬ 
agreeable. Besides, this was a cuiioua clap* 
per of white wood used to emphasize the 
acrid passages of old age. Lastly, there were 
the drums, musical drums, positively musical. 
They were of all sizes, in shape semi-spheres, 
fhom the small belbtoned tenor to the deep 
boomer, dedicated to rage and male choruses. 
The performer on the drums tuned up hid bat¬ 
talion with screws in the moat scientific style 
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before commenciiig: he sat is the middle of 
a oirole of these drums, and was the hack* 
bone of the orchestra. 1 was much struok 
hy the opera iteelf; there was a style and 
oontinnity about it such as I have neTer 
before seen in eastern performancee. 

*When I arrired, the circle was occupied by 
about six male performers, and tbeir acting 
was ludicrously remindful of the European 
stage. First, the basso would address him> 
seif to the chorus, in ‘'recitatiyo," accom¬ 
panied gently by the tuned drums and a small 
inrisible instrument of flnte-like sound; then 
full power would be turned on by the whole 
company. The story or action of the drsma, 
SB it seemed to me, was something after this 
fashion:—First, the King, with four or five 
attendant oourtiere, Is discoTered walking in 
his garden. Bass solo by his Majesty; he 
bewails the wilhilneas of the pnncess royal, 
who has set her heart upon the worthless 
young scamp So-and*ao, instead of the admir¬ 
able match that she might make; grumbling 
and sympathetic chorus of courtiers follows, 
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all with cheoNsotB in their hands, from vhioh 
th $7 take furtive pufis at breathings times, 
The monaroh stops for a moment to light his 
weed at one of the foot-lights, and then com* 
mences an aria, expressive of intense vexa* 
tioQ of spirit, during whioh the ooiirtiers 
wisely retire. Enter then the young scamp 
of a lover, ‘*11 Primo Tenors,” got up in all 
the height of hill dandyism; the monarch now 
stalks moodily round the stage, followed by 
the lover, makii^ gestures of entreaty. This 
dumb show gives ocoaaion for a wonderful 
display of musical ability on the part of the 
shawm, the performer on which surpasses 
himself, and nearly bursts a blood vessel in 
his efforts, apparently, to get inside his in* 
strument. A duet follows, in whioh the 
mforiated monaroh tears foom the Tenore*s 
ear the flower whioh his lady-love had given 
him; and the first act appropriately closed 
by the King kiddiig the lover off the stage. 
Here, looking about me, 1 noticed a curious 
arrangement hanging in foont of the orchestra* 
This consisted of a string attached to two 
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bamboo8» ut perpendicularlj, and teld by 
men on oacb side. Prom this etrinj bung 
pendant about twenty of tbe moat unooutb 
.maaks that iteror entered into tdie mind of man 
io conoeire. Men’s faces, denis’ heads, with 
the reverse of a woman’s &oe, horses’ heads, 
Jiuman.feet and hands, all hanging together 
in. most bizarre ooniusion. A strange and 
eerie‘effect was giypn to this^ by the two 
bamboos being gently shaken to and fro by 
the men who held them, thus giving to the 
line of fontastic images a monotonous and 
regular swaying motion. 

I really M like the music; it had distinct 
rhythm and tune, while the choruses were 
sometimes very guaint and jolly. The drums, 
too, with their different and mellow tones 
were employed most judicbusly, varying in 
expression and “tempo” to suit the dramatic 
action of the piece. 

The next scene showed the prineeaa and 
three ftdthful attendants. She has absconded 
from her fether's bouse, and th^ are now 
wandering in the jungle, waiting for the 
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lover. Tho femde performers were three very- 
pretty girls, and there was besides, one comie 
male retainer. It was eurious to see Low 
closely these girls resembled the pictures of 
Chinese princesses that one sees on screens 
and in pictures—dress, figures, and fans, all 
celestial. The performers, without ezception, 
all played their parts, singing and speaking to 
each other, and not at the audience, The poor 
little princess’s lament, when she thought her¬ 
self abandoned by her lover in the jungle, was 
quite pathetic, and when she sank down on 
her knees, as though all hope were gone, 
some of the susceptible female portion of the 
audience were moved to audible weeping. 
The comic retainer also was veiy good; even 
his walk and attitudes were ludicrous. 

The piece, of course, closed in the happy 
oo^unotion of the lovers, and the traditional 
parental blessing. 

THE CHUKMA TRIBE. 

Although the m^'ority of this tribe do not 
speak the Arracanese dialect, I have classed 
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tbem with tbe KbjoungthA, on ac6ount of 
tbdir dmiUritj of habit in tbo location of 
their villages on the banks of the streams, 
in oontradis^ction to the other tribes, whom 
I have called Toungthn* from their living on 
hillg in preference to the low lands. 

The name of Chukma is given to this tribe 
in general by the inhabitante of the Chitta* 
gong District, and the laigest and dominant 
section of the tribe recognises this as its 
rightful appellation. It is also sometimes 
spelt Tsakma, or Tsak, or, as it is called 
in Burmese, Thek. A smaller section of 
the same tribe is called Doingnak. The 
names of Chukma, Tsak, Thek, and Doing* 
nak, maj all therefore be taken as names 
representing the tribe of which 1 now propose 
to speak. There is a third division,* or olan, 
called Toungjjnjas. The origin of the tribe 
can only be inferred from their traditions 
and physique, as they possess no written 
records of ancient tiToes. Intelligent persons 
among them, however, have informed me 
that it has been handed down from &ther 
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to son; that they came originally from a 
country oalled Chainpango, or Ghampanug. 

As to where this country is situated 
accounts vary somewhat. By some it is said 
to be near M^acoa; this would ascribe to 
them a Malay origin: while, on the other 
hand, there are many that assert that Cbam* 
panugger is situated fdr to the uorth in the 
North-Western Prorinces of Hindostan*. 
Those who hold to this latter view say that 
they are descended from a Khettrie family 
of the name of Chandra. The facial charac¬ 
teristics of the tribe are iadicativ© of Mon¬ 
golian, and not Aryan extraction; and it 
is, moreover, only of late years that the use 
of the Arracanese vernacular has died out 
among them. The majority of the tribe, 
however, * hold that they are descended from 

* OM&peoBggdr.^Prelably the ktngdoia of Cbunp*, 
oeotioood b tbo truveU of Fa Hlan, a ChinoM pilgriiOi 
who Cravonad India In the year 429 of the ChriatUa 
Era. He apeaka of the kingdom of Cliampa, the capital 
of wbicU waa Campapurl, or Karoopura, aJtuated wt fkr 
fiom the site of the praaoni Bhagulpore. (^m also 
SisUop Bigaodetfe L\fi ^ Qoudama, p. 490, find editioxv.) 
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& Hindoo &mi]j of good caste. The stoty 
they tell ia as follows :-^The reigning Eing of 
Champanugger had two sons; and the elder 
of these went forth with a picked body of 
men to attack the King of MogodaIn the 
contest he was yictorions; bnt on his turning 
his face homewards news reached him that bis 
old father had died, and his younger brother 
had usurped the throne, and was prepared 
to resist bis retom. On this the elder 
brother determined to remain in the country 
he had newly conquered, and accordingly 
settled in these hills. His followers took wives 
from among the country people, who were 
Buddhists; and to this it is attributable that 
they forsook the religion of their forefathers, 
and have altered also somewhat in com¬ 
plexion and appearance. The Khyoongtha, 
again, hare another stoiy of the origin of the 
Chukma tribes. It is this:—The Chukmaa 

' Tbift, donbtlsM, refer* (o Megothii, e ooasOy fn- 
queatlf neueJ is BodShletk wridsge. Il U the oountr 7 
kaown dow as Soetb Behar. Its vCeetioo hse been well 
eeoerteined. 
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were onginally Moguls or MusBultoAns. Once 
the “Wuzeer*’ of Chittagong ooUected to¬ 
gether an armj to attack the King of Arra« 
can; and as the force went travelling over 
the hills the 7 oame to the hut of a Poongjee, 
a holy man in the wilderness. This Poongjee 
begged the Wuzeer to halt and partake of 
some refreshment which he would quickly 
prepare: and to this the Wuzeer consented. 
After some time, as the food did not make 
its appearance, he sent a soldier to the 
Poongyee’s hut to see when it would be 
ready. The soldier entered the hut and saw 
that the Poongyee had put rice and desh in 
a pot, and had placed the pot over the Bre> 
place; but he noticed with astonishment 
that there was no wood in the hre-place: 
instead thereof the Poongyee had put his 
foot under the pot, and flames were issuing 
from the tips of his toes. So the soldier 
returned to the Wuzeer and made hie report. 
On hearing the man's statement the Wnseer 
became enraged, and said, that rate the 
rice will never be ready:'’ and he gave orders 
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for the m&rolL to bo reconuaenoed. Conso- 
quenUy, vbon the ho)j man came out to 
redeem bie pledged boapitabty, he found hie 
guest bad unommoniously departed. On 
this the Poongyee waxed veiy wroth, and 
he cursed the WQ 2 eer and all hie army, and 
sent forth powerful charms after them, so 
that when they met the Kirtg of .Ajracan's 
troops their hemte turned to water, and they 
were all made prisoners. The of Am- 
can settled aU these Hussulmana as elaves in 
his territory, and gave them wives of the 
people of the eonntryi and tiiey increased 
and multiplied. This was the origin of the 
Chukma tribe. Jjl corroboration of this story 
I sutQoin a list of the B^ahs who are known 
to have re^ed over the tribe, from which it 
will be seen that the name of Khan, a purely 
Pathan patronymic, is commonly in use among 
them;— 


\. JiuBsnl Ehu. 



About 171ff a.B. flnt p^d 
tribvM of ooUoB to 
Uofal WvMor Puauek 
Sbah. 
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8. Sbereisut* Oui. 

8. Sookdel IU7 . a.p. 1787 made ieitl«iaenl 

wjtb£&g]i»b &o*6rDaMQt. 

4. Share Dewlut ICbei). Is 1778 be molted egidsit 

OoverDtBifit, eod two 
expedlilo&e wore eent 
egelast Lib esd fienoo, 
or Bemoo Sheo^ Ufa 
rol&tire, end e chief 
nea of the tribe. (S«9 
Introduction,) 

$. 'Taonlrax Kheo. a.d. 1782 the cotton tri¬ 

bute reduced to 800 
loaunde. This chief op- 
pressed the tnbe heerilj, 
end meoj of them fled 
to Amoaa. He also re¬ 
volted egainst Govern- 
nent; but m 1787 he 
iDsde subtoission. In 
1789 the Govenunest 
determined that the tri¬ 
bute should be paid in 
mosey ineteed of cotton, 

6. Tobber Eban. 

7. Jnbber Hhan. 

8. Dburmbux Khan, a.D. 1812| died ebeut 1880, 

9. Ealindeo Ranee. The present bead of the 

tribe (e wooaas). 

Mr. Hodgson (Journal Bengal Aaiatio 
u 2 
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Society, No. I. of 1853) stAtee hie opinion 
that ^ Thek (Chokma) of Arracan are of 
aboriginal descent In this view, however, I 
cannot ooacnr. 

Colonel Fhajre treate of the Thek and the 
Doingnak apparently ae if they were two 
Beparato tribes. In this idea I venture to 
think that he is mistaken, as the Doingnaka 
are known and recognized throughout the 
tribe as a branch of the Ghukmaa that aban« 
doned the parent stem during the Chiefehip 
of Jaunbuz Khan about 1782. The reason of 
this split was a disagreeznent on the subject 
of marriages. The Chief passed an order 
that the Doingnak should intermarry 
with the tribe in general. This was contrary 
to ancient onetom, and caused discontent, and 
eventually a break in the tribe. The Doing, 
naks, however, are now straggling back, vil¬ 
lage by village, on their return to the tribe. 
Several of their villages are found in the Cos 
Bazar Hills, and they preserve to this day the 
remembrance of the places inhabited formerly 
by their ancestors on the Eurnafoolee River, 
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although Scorn long residanoe m Arraoan thair 
vemaoular koguago is the dialect of that 
country, and they are, oomparatiTely speak* 
ing, ignorant of Bengalloe, a bastard dialect 
of which is spoken hy the tribe at large. 
Colonel Phayre (J. A.S., No. 117 of 1841) 
says of the Doingnaks They oall them* 
eelToe Kheem-ba-nago. Of their desoent I 
could learn nothing j probably they may be 
the offspring of Beng^ees carried into the 
hills as slaTes, where their physied appear¬ 
ance has been modified by change of climate. 
In religion they are Buddhists.’* Whatever 
opinion may be formed of the primal origin 
of the Thek, or Chukiua tribe, no doubt can 
exist as to their having been at one time in¬ 
habitants of the province of Arrscan, from 
whence they have migrated to these hills. 
The Eadsa-wong, or History of the Arracan 
Hings, gives the following account of them. 
It is there written that King Kaumysing, the 
son of the King'of Baranathi, having been 
assigned by his father, as heritage, all the 
country inhabited by the Burman, 8ban, and 
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Malay races, oame to Eamawati, the ancient 
capital of Arracan, near the modem town of 
Sandoway. He there coUeotad aen from the 
different countries of Western Hindooatan, 
having a variety of languages. They then 
asking for subsistence; to the first who so 
applied he gave the name of Thefc, and their 
language being different from the rest, th^ 
Hved separate. The Thek tribe appears after- 
wards to have played a part of some impor¬ 
tance in the annals of the kingdom. King 
Nya-ming-nya-tain, with the hdp of the Tsaks, 
is said to have gained the throne in the year 
$56 of the Arracan Era. Again, in 656, King 
Mengdi is said to have undertaken an expe¬ 
dition against the Shans and Tsaks, who had 
become very troublesome (Phayre’g History of 

A2Taoan,J.A.S.,No.l45ofl844). Thetribe 

is also mentioned by Buchanan in hij paper 
on the religion and literatum of the Burmese 
(Asiatic Researches, Vol VI., p. 229). The 
Toungjynya section of the tribe, to the number 
of 4000 souls, is said to have come into the 
Chittagong Hills, as Ute as 1819, in the time 
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of the Chief Dhurmhux Khaa. T hey acknow¬ 
ledge as their head one Phahproo, hut Dhurm- 
buz Ehon would not recogniEe him &e head 
of the Toungjynya clan, and oonee^uently 
the major part of them returned to Arracan. 
At the present time the Toungjynyaa in this 
distnot are eaid to nizmber 2500 souls. The 
eldere among them are still aoqminted with- 
the Arraoanese veniaoular, but the present 
generation are fast amalgamating with the 
rest of the tribe, and use with them a corrupt 
species of Bengallee. Some few words in 
gener^ use among the Chukmaa, which are 
apparently derived neither Arracanese 
nor Bengallee roots, and from which possibly 
some clue may be gained as to their origin. 
My collection, however, is very scanty; and a 
closer acquaintance with their dialect would 
perhaps give more ample and satisfactory 
results. 


Lyngis, e low. 

Lo&goaoei e coifttreit. 

Sow&lu, boil mui $>t voiding. 
Sowulbe, bHdesaiud. 
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Ojba, 

an ttXtfdtt, 


Tftgul, 

a dies or hill knida 


Mool, 

I. 


Bej, 

dat«r. 


8S(gMd B«j, Utd* aimr. 



eI4w bretlMK'i wSft. 


Moosee, 

mother’# jeoDfer wMr 

• 

J«7dee, 

mother^# alder datar. 


Sillom, 

ajaokat. 


Ehadee, 

voDan'# brwirtHJotb. 


B4io'7«, 

an ehandoned joom. 

Amoanoee ja, a 

Mojd 

ahm. 

joom, or field of 
hill cukiTetion. 

MamoolA, 

abcnl a oceth. 

Me# (Beogallea), a 
nawth. 

Gosa, 

Qf CbbuJj. 



They bftTe a writteo ckancter peculiar to 
t}i6 tribe, but the fonn of the letters abow 
that they are merely a rude adaptation of the 
Arracaneae alphabet 

The tribe ie said to contain about 25,000 
aoula excluATe of the Arracan ofiahoota. 
The Chukmaa Proper, aa distinguished from 
the Toungjjnya and Doingnaks, whom they 
largely outnumber, are dirided into 21 Gosas, 
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or clans. In calling to a Chukma> one does 
not ask him his caste, that is shown }}j lis 
face and dress; but it is usnsl to demand, 
“ Of what Ooza are you ? ” 

Over each Goza there is a Dewan, who 
represents the head of tho family, horn which 
his olan originally sprung. Among the Toung- 
jynyas this hereditary head is called the 
Ahoon. He oolleots the poll-tax (the sole 
bill revenue}, and, retaining a oortain fixed 
proportion thereof, pays the remainder to the 
Chief of the tribe, tog:ethsr with a yearly 
ofiering of first-finite. He has the privilege 
of deoidbg cases, and for eo doing receives 
certain fees, the amount of which is prescribed 
by ciAStom (of these more hereafter). The 
Dewan also receives as a right a portion of 
any wild animal, fit for food, that may be 
killed by any of his people. "When the Gosa 
is a large one, the Dewan appoints seversl 
subordinates under bim to assist in the 
administration; these officers are called 
“ Khejae.” They are exempt from the pay¬ 
ment of revenue, and from the “ oorv^e,” or 
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unpaid labour, to wbicb the reat of the tribe 
are liable; but every year they are bound to 
present to their Dewan an offering of one 
measure of rioe, one bamboo tube of spirits, 
and one fowl. Their office does not appear 
to be hereditary. 

The religion professed by tbe Cbukina tribe 
is Buddhism; but thmr propinquity to, and 
constant contact with, the Beogdlees, has 
caused them to mingle with their pure and 
esthetic rites much that appertains to Hindoo 
superstition. They have not as yet imbibed, 
I am thanlcful to say, any prejudices as to 
caste, but m^y signs and tokens manifest 
their gravitation towards Hindooism. They 
have for the most part abandoned the Arra* 
canese vernaoular; they observe the Lu^bee 
and Doorga Foojahs, both pnrely Hindoo 
festivals. They consult Hindoo astrologers, 
and have begun to find out that they are 
descended fi'om the caste of Qettries in 
Hindoostan. 

They observe eight festivals of their own 
during the year. 
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These holy times are common to, and ob¬ 
served alike by> both the Biyoungtha aad 
the Ohukmu; and it may be that they are 
followed by Buddhists generally: but on this 
point I am not able, neither is it necessary, 
for me to speak. The Bishoo is the ohi^ 
festival in the year. At that time> as I have 
previously described, all classes, men and 
women alike, resort to the Kahamuni temple 
to make offerings at the shrine of Gaudama, 
to give gifts to each other, and rejoioo. This 
festival ooours in the month of April. In 
the month of Jvdy the Sadhang beginB. This 
is a time of fasting, when persons who wish 
to do meritorious actions give alms, and bind 
themselves by a vow to abstain from some 
particular pleasure, such as good eating, hne 
clothes, their wife's society, or the like. The 
ihst oontinues for three months; and for that 
period the priests are bound to remain sta¬ 
tionary at whatever place they may be, and 
continucrasly to recite the law and chant the 
praises of Gaudama. The Tummungtong is 
a feast at the Close of this fast. Magiri is a 
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tuBd of festiyfti vbon tJid rioe bogus to npen, 
and wbon prayers are offered up tbatno barm 
may befall the crop. The Hoia and Novarao 
occur in October. This is a season of much 
feasting, corresponding to our harrest home. 
The Chukmas at this season hare a curious 
custom of suspending seyen breast-cloths 
(Trom by their women) from a lofty pole 
erected in the village, at the foot of which 
sacrifice is offered. This is the time of 
eating the new rice. The Eheyrey and 
Tsoomoolang are festiyaU of minor impor¬ 
tance, and of no fixed date. The Shongbasa 
is the worship of the “nata,’* or deities of 
wood and stream. The priests hare nothing 
to do with this, it has been condemned 
as an unorthodox practice. The sacrifice is 
either offered by the yotary himself in person, 
or an “ojha," or ezordst, is called in to 
perform the necessary ceremonies. 

At a Chukma yillage 1 was once present 
when sacrifice was thus offered up by the 
head man. The occasiqn was a thank-offer¬ 
ing for the recoyery of his wife from child- 
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birth. The offering oonsisted of e sucking 
pig and a fowl. The altar was of bamboo 
decorated with youQg plantain ahoota and 
leaves• On this raised platform were placed 
small oupa containing rice, TOgetahles, and a 
spirit distilled &om rice. Hound tlie whole 
from the house^mother’s distaff had been 
spun a long white thread, which encircled 
the altar, and then, carried into the house, 
was held at its two ends by the good maa^s 
wife. The sacrifice commenced by a long 
invocation uttered by the husband, who stood 
opposite to bis altar, and between each snatch 
of his charm he tapped the small platform 
with bis bill knife, and uttered a long wailing 
oryi this was for the purpose of attracting 
the numerous wandering spirits who go up 
and down upon the earth, and calling them 
to the feast. Whan a sufficient number of 
these invisible guests were believed to be 
assembled, he out the throats of the victima 
with his “dAo,'* and poured a libation of 
blood upon the altar and over the thread. 
The flesh of the things sacrificed was after- 
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wards cooked and aaton at the houaeliold 
meal, of which I waa invited to partake. 

The social cn stoma of the Chukmaa are 
on the whole 7017 similar to those of the 
Eh^oungtha. 

'^en a child is bom the mother is looked 
upon aa impure for one month afterwards. A 
male child is preferred to a female. On the 
birth of a son guns are fired, and a feast is 
given; not so when a daughter is brought 
into the world. There seem to be no parti¬ 
cular ceremonies in the naming of a child; a 
is usually given that has been borne 
by some ancestor. Children are generally 
suckled by their mothers for a long time; it 
is not uncommon to see a boy of three years 
old sharing his mother’s milk with a young 
infant. OKrls reach puberty at the age of 
thirteen, and boys at fourteen to fifteen years. 
When a lad becomes fit, be goes out to cut 
his first joom; this is a sign of manhood 
among them, and the parents are bound in 
honour to give a feast to all their relatives 
on this occasion. Child marriages among the 
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Chukmas, or indeed among the hill people in 
general^ are unknown; there is no fixed time 
for getting married. Some of the young men 
indeed do not marry until they reach the age 
of twenty-four or twenty-five; after that age, 
however, it is rare to see a man unmarried. 
Marriage is after thia fashion. Father, 
mother, and son, first look about them and 
fix upon a bride; this indispensable prelimi¬ 
nary accomplished, the parents go to the 
house where their intended daughteNin-law 
resides. They take with them a bottle of 
spirits (this is an absolute necessary in every 
hill palaver). The matter will at first be 
opened cautiously; the lad's father will say. 
That is a fine tree growing near your house, 
I would fain plant in its shadow.” Should 
all go well, they retire after mutual civilities. 
Both in going and coming, omens are oar^ 
fully observed ; and many a promising match 
has been put a stop to by un&vourable augu¬ 
ries. A man or woman carzying fowls, water, 
fhut, or milk, if passed on the right hand, is 
a good omen, and pleasant to meet with; 
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but it is unfavourable to see a kite or a vul¬ 
ture, or to see one crow all by bimself, croak¬ 
ing on tha left band. If they are unfortunate 
enough to oome upon the dead body of any 
animal on their road, they will go no further, 
but at once return homo and etop all pro¬ 
ceedings. Old people quote numerous stories 
to ehow that ^e disregard of unfavourable 
omens has in former times been productive of 
the most ruinous consequences. 

By the time a second visit is due, the rela¬ 
tives on both sides have been consulted; and If 
all has progressed satisfactorily, and there are 
no dissentient voices, they go accompanied by 
aome of the girls of the villsge, taking with 
them presents of curds and bimee ” grain, 
and “ jogra,” a sweet fermented liquor made 
from Hoe. Then a day is settled (after the 
harvest is a fevourite time), and a ring of 
betrothal is given to the bride. Now also is 
arranged what price the young man is to pay 
for his wife, fbr the Ohukmss, in contradis¬ 
tinction to all our other tribes, buy their 
wives. The ordinaiy price is 100 to 160 
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rupees. On the marriage day a Urge stock 
of provisions is laid in by botk bouses. A 
procession of men and women starts from tbo 
bridegroom's village with drums and music 
to fetcb borne tbe bride. The parents of the 
bridegroom present their intended daughter 
with her marriage dress. No ceremony, 
however, is performed; and the bride, after 
a short interval, is taken away, accompanied 
by all her relatives to her new home. 

On MTiving all enter the Louse, and the 
bride and bridegroom ait down together at 
a small table—tbe bride on the left band of 
h^ husband. On the table are eggs, sweet¬ 
meats, rice, and plantains, all laid out on leaf 
platters. The best man (sowalla) sits behind 
tbe bridegroom, and the bride has a repre¬ 
sentative bridesmaid (sowallee) behind her, 
These two then bind around the couple a 
muslin scarf, asking, *'Are all willing, and 
shall this thing be aocomplishedP" Then 
all cry out, “Bind them, bind themi" so 
they are bound. Tbe married pair have now 
to eat together, tbe wife feeding the husband 

N 
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and the hiubuid Uie wife; and u at this 
Bte^e of the ceremony a great deal of baeh* 
fiilnesB U emced, the bridesmaid and best 
mao raiae the hands of their reapeotive 
charges to and from each other's mouths, 
to the intense enjoyment and hilarity of every 
one present After tiiey have thus eaten and 
drunken, an elder ofthe village sprinkles them 
with river water, pronounces them man and 
wife, and says a charm used for fruitfulness. 
The couple then retire, and the guests keep 
it up until an early hour on the following 
morning. The next day, at the morning 
meal, the newly married oome hand-in-hand 
and salute the elders of their families. The 
father of the bride generally improves this 
occasion by addressing a short lecture to his 
son-in-law on the subject of marital duties. 
“ Take her/' he says, “ I have given her to 
you; but she is young and not acquainted 
with her household duties. If therefore at 
any time you come back from the joom and 
find the rice burnt, or any thing else wrong, 
teach her, do not best her; hut at the end of 
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tlir66 years, if sha stOl contiiiues igooraot, 
tiien beat her, but do not take her life, for 
if jou do I shall demand the price of blood at 
your hands; but for beating her 1 ehall not 
hold you responsible, or interfere.” 

All marriages, howerer, do not go on in 
this happy feshion; it often happens that 
the lad and the lass have made up their 
minds to couple, hut the parents will not 
hear of the match. In such a case the lovers 
generally elope together; but should the 
girl’s parents be very much set against the 
mateh, they hare the right to demand back 
and take their daughter from the hands of 
her lover, If, notwithstanding this opposi¬ 
tion, the lovers' intentions still remain un¬ 
altered, and they elope a second time, no one 
has then the right to interfere with them. The 
young husband makes a present to his &ther- 
in-lai7 according to his means, gives a feast 
to his new relatives, and U formally admitted 
into kinship. . 

These elopements in the hills are some¬ 
times the oooaeion of tragical consequences. 
s 2 
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A oaee in point happened in the dUtriot the 
other daj among the ChukzuM. 

A joung man, named Boopeea, was in love 
with a girl called ShoniapmuUah. The girl 
lived with her old &ther (her mother waa 
dead) and one brother named Heeradhun. 
It was joom time, and they aH lived together, 
away from the village, in the lonely little 
ho\ide which it is the cnatom fbr each &mily 
to build in their own joom (this reminds one 
of Isaiah's solitary ** lodge in a garden of 
cuoumhera"). An dder brother, named Joo* 
radhnn, lived separately down in the village. 
He was married. Boopeea loved the girl, and 
could not keep away from her. He was con¬ 
stantly hanging (^ut the honse, helping in 
the joom, and eating and sleeping in ^e com¬ 
mon room of the house. He was too poor to 
make the Intimate proposals to the girl's 
relatives, for .this course would entail numer¬ 
ous heavy expenses, besides a oash payment 
of at least 40 rupees. For two years he 
hung about her, and she loved him. At 
last they agreed to elope. The rest of the 
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story is beat told io the words of Heeradhun, 
the girl’s brother j— 

** Last Friday, when I came home from 
work, my father said to me, ‘ Where is your 
sister ? She went out some time ago to fetoh 
water and has not returned. I suspect she 
has nm oS at last with that worthless fellow 
Boopeea, who is always, hanging about the 
house.’ On this I went and called two or 
thxee other young men who^ lired close by, 
and we wont off after my sister. We met 
her and Boopeea in the valley by the stream. 
Boope^a was first in the path; my sister 
followed after him holding his hand. Then 
I was enraged, and I ran at Boopeea and out 
at him with my dfio: he leapt on one side, 
and the blow fell on my sister. She said 
once, ^Oh brother 1’ and then fell dead. 
The dAo out her side open. Then 1 was 
fnghtened and ran away. I knew nothing 
positive of Shonia and Boopeea being in love, 
although I suspected it: it is not our custom 
to make pubho our love affairs. E Boopeea 
had applied, to the family, and been able 
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to paj the uBual rues of monej, we would 
have consulted togetlieT, and giren him our 
sister in marriage. He would not have 
spoken himself; he would have emplojed a 
third partj: hut aa he was unable to pay the 
necessary expenses, he ran away with her. 
It is our etzstoro, in elopements, for the young 
men of the village to go in search of the 
runaway couple. If they catch them, they 
ash the girl whether she leaves her home 
voluntarily, or whether force has been used. 
In the former case she is let go, but her hus¬ 
band has afterwards to pay a fine. If they 
are not caught, they get off ffee, the 
elders settle it according to czistom.” 

.Among the Totmgjynya and Doingnak sec¬ 
tions of the tiribe, the unmarried lads are all 
aesembled at night in one house under the 
charge of an elder lad, in the same way as in 
the Ehyoungtha villages. This, however, is 
not the custom with the Chukmas Proper. 
The lads play at **koDyon,*’ as described 
among the Khyonngtha; the game is known 
to them as geela kara.*' They also play a 
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game resembling our Englisb “ touch.’’ Peg* 
top is a common amusement among them. 
Cards, dice, or gambling for money, are 
unknown. The Jew’s-harp has, on its late 
introduction, gained a high plaoe in the esti¬ 
mation of the junior portion of the communi^. 

In one point in particular the Chuktnas 
differ from the whole of the other hill tribes, 
712., that they are ayerse from changing the 
sites of their villages. Prom generation to 
generation the village is kept at one place; 
but yet tiiey do not aim at any permanency 
of structure, the houses being built in hill 
fashion, of bamboo only, thatched with leaves. 

The custom of putting a village in quaran¬ 
tine in case of siokness is universal amongst 
them. The average duration of life, they say, 
does not run beyond sixty years, but that 
formerly disease was much less common among 
them, and it was not unusual to dnd men and 
women attain tho age of 90 or even 100 years. 
They instance, in proof of this, three diseases 
which have appeared among them within the 
last two generations :*^Fir5t, a sickness called 
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*'tsaiiape6r&.*' Thu disease appears first in 
the form of a low intermitteat ievar; but the 
attaoks increase in fi^uenc/ until the type 
changes to reznitteDt, the tongue and throat 
become ulcerated, deHrium sets in, and is 
followed bj death. Second, ‘‘noa^bees/’ or 
the now poison; this is simplj a strong re* 
mlttent fever. Both these diseases are said 
to have been unknown until within the last 
siztj jears, and I can quite believe this to be 
true, as the wilder hill tribes, further east, 
still enjoy immunity fi^m these attacks. The 
third disease, which has only lately made its 
appearance among them, is syphilis. They 
me well acquainted with herbs and simples, 
and possess a rough pharmacy of their own i 
but they have no medicine*^mon, professionally 
speaking. The drees of the Chukmas is 
s im il ar to that of the Qiyoungtha, save that 
the petticoat of the women is of coarse blue 
and red home*epun, and is worn rather 
shorter. Their jewellery aleo U somewhat 
didbrent in shape. 

They bum their dead. In the case of a 
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m&D, t1i$ bodj* is burst with its face to tb$ 
east, and &ye lasers of wood aro used: wbila 
a woman is burnt &oe westward, and ssTen 
layers of wood are consumed is tbe foneral 
pile. Both tbo Chukmad and Ebyoungtba 
use more wood to burn tbo dead body of a 
woman tban of a man, and tbia is curious, 
as one would imagine that irom the greater 
deyelopment of fatty and cellular tissae in 
women, less combustibles would be required. 

Os the death of a Dewan or of a priest a 
curious sport is customary at the funeral. 
The corpse is conveyed to the place of orema* 
tion ou a car; to t>>im car ropes are attached, 
and the persons attending the ceremony are 
divided into two equal bodies and set to work 
to pull in opposite directions. One aide re¬ 
presents the good spirits; the other, the 
powers of evil. The contest is so arranged 
that the former aro victorious. Sometimes, 
however, the young men representing the 
demons are hiolined to pull too vigorously, 
but a stddk generally quells this Mnsaemly 
ardour in the cause of evil. If possible, at 
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the close of a funeral, there ia a display of 
fireworks, and guns are discharged. If a man 
is beliwed to have died from witchcraft, the 
body, when half burned, is diTided down the 
cheat. A post, pole, or some other portion 
of the dead man's house is usually burned 
with him. The ashes of the pile are thrown 
into the rirer, by the nde of which cremation 
invariably takes place. At the burning place 
the relatires erect a lofly pole with a long 
streamer of coarse cloth pendent therefrom. 
Seven days after death, as among the Khy« 
onngtha, the priests assemble to read prayers 
for the dead, and the relatives give alms. 

Clime of any sort is rare amongst the 
Chukmas; the most frequent misdemeanours 
are those connected with women, and for 
these a certain scale of fines is allotted. The 
said fines are divided between the Chief of 
the tribe and the bead man or Dewan. 

If a man runs away with another man's 
wife, he has to repay to the injured husband 
all the former expenses of marriage, and is 
fined 40 to 60 rupees. Should near relatives 
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(withio certain proHbited degrees) fall in 
love -witli eacK otlier, it is usual for both of 
them to psj a fine of SO rupees, aud corporal 
punishment is also administered. 

Divorce is not difficult of attainment 
amongst them, and can be awarded bj a 
jury of village elders. The party who is 
judged to be in fault is fined heavily. As a 
rule, however, divorce is uncommon, and the 
women make good and fhithful wives. 

In serious oaaes, where the guilt or inno¬ 
cence of any person is to be tested, they use 
the ordeal by rioe. A seer of rice is put into 
a pot and left all night before the shrine of 
Gaudama at one of the temples > in the morn¬ 
ing the elders assemble, and tho supposed 
culprit is called upon to chew some of tbis 
rice. If he is innocent, he finds no difficulty 
in doing so; but if justly accused, be is not 
only unable to masticate the rioe, but blood 
is believed to issue from his mouth. In a 
case like this a very heavy fine is exacted. 
In defeult of payment of fine, tiie oulprit 
ought, according to old custom, to become a 
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6la7d for such tima flfi ynH enable him to work 
oif the penalty. 

The abdoction of a young girl agaioat her 
will ia punUhed by a fine of 60 rupees, and 
the offender alBo receirea a good beating fiom 
the lads of the village to which the girl 
belongs. Theft ia nnknown among the Chuk- 
mas, and formerly they settled all their dia« 
putes among Uiemselves. Of late years, 
however, a spirit of litigation has grown up 
among them, and th^ now resort to onr 
courts more than any other tribe. The 
Chukznas allow no songs to be sung in or 
near their villages save those of a religious 
character; love songs, they say, demoralise 
the young girls. In the joom, or jungle, 
however, the tongue ia free. They are famous 
for their flute-playing. Their instrument is 
simple enough, being merely a joint of bamboo 
pierced with boles; but from this rough 
medium they evoke wondrously soft, music. 
I have often, by the river aide, listened to 
the wild, melancholy notes of eome unseen 
player. 
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SwMti svMt, 0 Pad I 
Pitfoifig BwMt by th« rirer I 
Blladug 0WMtf 0 graat god Pod I 
The eun on the hill fbtgot to d{e» 

And the IiHee rorived, and (lie <1ragoo-fly 
Cano book to droatn on tho viTor." 
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THS Hitt TIUJJBS (80K8 OP THIS BIVBE). 

HB tribes to be noticed under tbia head 
are— 

The Tippewhe, or ^ H. TheBuogMe. 

Mrocngfl- Penkbos. 

The Kmi, or 1, Tlve Lboos^i or 
Eve^niMe* Kook^ea 

Mroos, 2. The SheB(3oM, or 

Kbyeog*. lAkhoyr. 

Of the three subdivisions, A, B, and 0, the 
tribM mentioned under A are tributary to ua 
and entirely subject to our control Those 
included in B, although paying no revenue, 
are subject to our influence; while the tribes 
mentioned under 0 are entirely independent. 

These tribes ere in every respect wilder 
than the Khyoungtha; they are more purely 
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savages, acd unamenable to tbe lures of civili¬ 
sation. Aloobol and tobacco, tbe two great 
speeob solvents, thej have among . them 
already, and indeed they are independent of 
all external assistance, the earth supplying 
them with every necessary of their simpler 
life. As civilization advances, they will 
retire, and it will be found, I think, di£oult, 
if not impossible, to wean them from their 
savage life. The above remarks' do not apply 
to the first-mentioned tribe; for the Tipperahs, 
although assimilating in manners and custome 
with the remainder of the Toungtha, are eo' 
tirely different in character, and are the only 
hill people, in truth, wnong whom I have met 
with meanness and lying, the only people 
whose savagery is unredeemed by simplicity 
and manly independence. 

The Toungtha are distinguished from the 
IChyoungtha in many ways. Their villages 
are, generally speaking, situated on lofty hills 
and in places difficult of access. The men wear 
hardly any clothes at all, and the petticoat of 
the women is scanty, reaching barely below 
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the knee, while their bosoms &re left uncorered 
after the birth of the first child; prerious to 
that the unmarried girls wear a narrow breast- 
oloth. Both men and women are muoh given 
to dancing together. The women do not hold 
60 high a position among them as among 
tho Eh;rousgtha> and upon them fills the 
greater part of the labour of life. 

Their religion is simple: it is the religion 
of nature. They worship the terrene ele¬ 
ments, and have vague and undehned ideas 
of some divine power which overshadows all. 
They were born and th^ die, for ends to them 
as incomputable as the path of a cannon-shot 
fired into the darkness. They are cruel, and 
attach but little value to life. Reverence or 
respect are emotions unknown to them; th^ 
* salute neither their chiefs nor their elders; 
no form of greeting exists in their many 
tongues; neither have they any expression 
conveying thanks. Tho mainsprings of their 
existence are hunger, fear, and that sexual 
impulse which is common to every mere pro¬ 
letarian animal. 
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They attack importanoe to an oath; it is 
with them a rude test or touohstone in mat> 
tors pertaining to crime, and by wbioh they 
ratify engagements. The oath is made upon 
the things upon which their Tery existence 
may be said to depend, vis., water, cotton, 
rice, and the dio,*' or hill knife. They are 
monogamiste, and, as a rule, are faithful hue- 
bands and good fathers after marriage. Great 
license is allowed before marriage to thayouth 
of both sexes, between whom intercourse is 
entirely unchecked. This practice, howerw* 
immoral aa we should consider it, produces 
no evil effects among them, but, on the con¬ 
trary, acts rather benehoially than otherwise. 
For a man or woman to be unmarried after 
the age of thirty is unheard of; prostitution 
is a thing not understood, or, if explained, 
regarded by them with abhorrence. They 
draw rightly a strong distinction between a 
woman prostituting herself habitually as a 
means of livelihood, and the intercourse by 
mutual consent of two members of opposite 
sexes leading, as it generally does, to mai^ 
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riage. Venereal diseaeea are unknown among 
them. Marriage with them ia more a civil 
contract them a religious ceremony or sacra^ 
meat. It ia entered into by the mutual 
agreement of the contracting parties, and can 
be dissolved at their joint request. Divorce, 
however, if applied for by one of the parties 
only, cannot be obtained save by payment of 
an almost prohibitive fine- Adultery among 
the wilder tribes is punished by death. 
Concubinage among them is regarded as 
disgraceful; and ^though slavery is a recog¬ 
nized mstibution among them, yet it is not 
considered right for a master to take advan¬ 
tage of Mb position with regard to the female 
slaves in his house. A master* s slaves are 
his children, and are universally treated well. 
Should a man’s wife die, he may marry one 
of his slaves; his so doing at once raises her 
to the position and privileges of a free woman. 
Slaves are in all casea captives taken in 
war ; the system of debtor slavery, prevailing 
among the Khyoungtha, is unknown among 
the wfider tribes. 
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The position of Chief among* them carrios 
with it no great power or privllegeg. They 
pay no rerenue to their Chief, but he ie 
entitied to reoeiTO from each house yearly 
one basket of rice and one jar of eeepah (fer. 
mented drink); his share aleo of the spoile of 
war is the largest. Each village is a small 
state, owing fealty and allegiance to no one 
save their own special leader- A man may 
leave one Chief, and transfer himself and his 
family to the village of another; hence it 
happens that the power of different Chiefs, 
which depends upon the sise of their re¬ 
spective villages, varies considerably from 
time to time, according to their success or 
popularity. 

They enjoy, as a rule, coroparative im¬ 
munity from the diseases which afflict the 
people of the plains; and on the only ooca- 
sions when they have suffered from the 
scourges of small-pox and cholera, the dis- 
eases have been conveyed to them by Ben¬ 
galees from the plains. The average duration 
of age is from seventy to eighty years; bub 
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it is hj no means nnoommoci to see among 
them wd bowed old men, of 

whose ago all count has been lost. Women 
die at a comparatively early ago, owing to 
the constant labour which their sex entails 
upon them. There is but one medioino cur¬ 
rent among all the Toungtha; this is the 
dried gall bladder and the dung of the boa* 
oonstriotor, which is supposed to be, and is 
used as, a remedy fbr everything. Amber, 
however, is greatly prised among them, and 
is wom as a necklace; but 1 cannot say 
whether it is helieved to possess any curative 
powers. Sacrifices are also offered by them 
in cases of sickness, to avert the anger of 
some special deity of wood or vale, who is 
supposed to have sent the disease. If their 
offerings prove unavailing, they conclude 
either that they have not hit upon the right 
deity, or that he is implacable and refuses to 
be appeased. 

In oases of epidemics, the custom of 
quarantine, or, as it is called, khang,’' is 
universal among them. The quarantine is 
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inau^rfttdd and declared witb a certain de¬ 
gree of ceremonj. A saoriice is cffered, 
and the village is encircled with a freeh^spua 
white thread. The blood of the animal 
aacridced is then sprinkled about the village, 
and a general sweeping and cleansing tal^s 
place, the houses and gates being decorated 
with green boughs. They attach great 
importance to the quarantine being kept 
unbroken. It generally lasts three days, and 
during that time no one is allowed to enter 
or leave the village. I have known several 
murders committed, owing to persons per¬ 
sisting in breaking the “ khang.” The 
intoxicating liquors used by them are of 
three kinds, viz., khoung, a sweet fermented 
liquor made ft^om rice.; seepah, a fermented 
liquor made from ^^bimee" grain; and arrack, 
that is alcohol, distilled from rice. Opium, 
ganja, bhang, and other stimulants, are as yet 
unknown to them. 

There are four clans of the Tipperah tribe 
resideot in the Chittagoog Hill Tracts, as 
follow:—The Pooraa, the Nownttea, the 
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Osuid, and the Reeang. All came originallj 
from Hill Tipperah. 

. According to the report of the Trigono* 
metrical Survd 7 » Hill Tipperah is situated 
hetween the plains of the British Bistriot 
of Tipperah and the Chatterohoora Range 
south of Oaohar, and consists of fire ranges 
of hills, which run almost parallel with each 
other from north to south. Below Lat. 23*48', 
these ranges are connected hj transverse 
branches, which separate the head waters 
of the streams dewing north into the Barak 
River, from those of the Goomtee flowing 
west into British Tipperah, and the Fenny 
and Hnrnafoolee flowing into the Chittagong 
District. 

The origin of the name of Tipperah ie 
doubtful. It is pronounced and spelt in 
Bengallee, “ Tripoora” The Sanscrit term 

Tripoorardana’* is used to indicate the 
sun; and as judging by the remains of a 
temple dedicated to the snn, wbioh exist at 
Odeypara, the ancient capital of Tipperah, 
the worship of the sun seems to have formed 
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part of thd cuUm of TTill Tlpperali: it is 
not an improbable bypotkesis to suppose 
that the name Tipperak is deriTed fbom 

Tripoorardana,** tbe sun god, The nan^ 
of I'ipperab, howerer, iB> I beliere, an appel¬ 
lation of purely Bengallee deriration, The 
people themselTes, in their orm tongue, 
recognize no generio term by which their 
race may be designatod. If you ask a man 
of what race he is, he will tell you the name 
of his clan, Pooran, Osuie, or whaterer it 
may be; but if he is spealdng Bengallee, he 
will use the generic term Tipperah. 

The country of Hill Tipper^ is governed 
by a Rajah. He calls himself a Hindoo of the 
Ehettrie caste; but the people themselves 
say that he is descended from their blood 
and bone, otherwise how should we pay 
him tribute.*' The Rajah, however, has be¬ 
come, to all intents and purposes, a Emdoo; 
and a orowd of needy parasites of that reli¬ 
gion surround him, and are the agents by 
which his country is administered. These 
proceedings are naturally not approved by 
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thd bulk of h\s people, and conaequentlj a 
yearly emigration takes plaoe from Hill Tip- 
perab into tbe Chittagong Hills; and we now 
possess a large population of Tipperaha, num¬ 
bering some 15,000 souls. 

The Tipperahs for tbe moat part lire in 
the country to the north of the Hirer Kur- 
uafoolee. The hills bordering on HiJI Tip- 
perah are principally inhabited by the Pooran 
and Nowuttea clans. Heeangs are the wildest 
of all, and lire in close justaposition with the 
independent tribes of Lhoosai (or Kookies) 
on our eastern frontier. The Osuie are a 
comparatirely small and scattered clan; some 
of their Tillages are found near the Fenny 
Hirer; some on the hills near the Euma- 
foolee; while two of their riliages hare gone 
southward into the Bohmong’s country, and 
hare oultirated on the DoHookhyoung, a 
tributary of the Hirer 8ungoo. Like all the 
hill tribes the Tillage community, goTemed 
by the head man, or Ho^a, is the leading 
oharaoteristio of their social polity. They 
cultiTate in the usual manner by joommg. 
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Their villages, however, do not stay long in 
one place r they are a reatleea people. The 
Tipperaha are passionately fond of dancing, 
and at the time of their great harvest festiveJ, 
which takes place generally in November, the 
dances are kept up sometime b for two days 
and two nights without intermission. The 
dances are in every way seemly, although 
the drinking of seepah and “khoung" {sweet 
fermented liquor made from zice) is enormous. 
Drunkenness among them, however, does not 
take an amorous or a pugnacious direc¬ 
tion; it generally expends itself in vehement 
daiicing, until such tone as the head becomes 
giddy, and the dancer lies down to sleep off 
what he has drunk. When the dance begins 
it is the custom for the old men and women 
of the village to lead off, and after they have 
retired the young people have their ding. 

Great freedom of intercourse is allowed 
between the sexes; but a Tipperah girl is 
never known to go astray out of her own 
olan. An illegitimate birth, also, is hardly 
known among them, for the simple reason 
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that, skould a girl become ^nc^mte, ber bver 
has to maiTj- her, The girls are totally free 
from the prudery that distinguishes Mahom- 
medan and Hindoo women, and they hare an 
opes, frank manner, oomhined with a womanly 
modesty that is attractive. At a marriage 
there is no partioular ceremony, but a great 
deal of drinking and dancing. A pig is killed 
as a sacrifice to the deities of the wood and 
stream, the crowning point of the afiair being 
this :^the girl’s mother pours out a glass of 
li(luor gives it to her daughter, who goes 
and sits on her lover’s knee, drinks half, and 
gives him the other half; they afterwards 
crook together their little fingers. If a match 
be made with the consent of the parents, the 
yoifrig man has to serve three years in his 
father-’in-law’s house before he obtains his 
wife or is formally married^ During the 
period of probation his sweetheart is, to all 
intents and purposes, a wife to him. On the 
wedding night, however, the bridegroom has 
to sleep with his wife surreptitiously, entering 
the house by stealth, and leaving it before 
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dawa. He then absents himself for four days^ 
during which time he makes a round of visits 
among all his friends» On the fourth day he 
is escorted back with great ceremony, and has 
to give another feast to his corUgt. A Tip- 
perah widow may re-marry if it so seems 
good to her. Every lad before marriage has 
his sweetheart, and he cohabits with her 
whenever opportunity serves; this, however, 
is without the knowledge of the elders. I 
once asked a young man whether he was 
not afraid of his liaison coming to the know¬ 
ledge of the girVs relatives. He replied, 
“No, it is the custom; what can they say? 
they did the same when they were young, 
and their daughter is responsible for her own 
actions. She likes me and I like her.” 

The following story is illustrative of their 
customs and feelings in this respect. I took 
it down from the lips of a handsome young 
Tipperah of the Eeeang clan 

“Ooce b our ▼Ulage it wm harroet Cima, a&d wb 
wara all to go to Chointe 7 ah*B joom to gather b tha 
grab. At earl^ morclog we aU etaHed—all the lade 
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friid Im»m of TQIagd. AiDong tUe girls i^u o&6 
protcy ^oaQg ore»ture, about fbiirtaoa yaara oldj bar 
aatoe waa Banojotoa. I bad oaver aaoa bar bofora; 
bar Aktbor and motbar bad just cona from aaotber vil> 
iage» aa<l settled ia oura, wbon thay bad rolatiTOi. On 
tbo road I ooold not take ay oyos from off bar—sbe was 
so pretty. I spoke to her, but she would aoawor ootbing 
save yea or no. Some of the otHoi* girls notioed os, and 
t!4y began teasing mo nod laughing. When we got to 
the joom, before settiog to work, some one had to he 
OboeoD to cook the midday raeel, which is eaten oa the 
spot { so they all laughed at us a great deal, and ebose 
Bamoyntee and me,.aad said to us, ' Go you two, and 
gather vegetables, and come back quickly to cook.’ 
Then I was glad, and sud to her, ‘Come,’ bnt she 
would not walk with me ; she walked at some distance 
away. 1 my die, and she cariied a small basket 
slnng at her back; so we went down the bill into the 
bed of a amall stream, but 1 never thought about vegO' 
tables { 1 thought about her only. She began lookiog 
^ yonng vegetables, the tender shoots of the fero, the 
sproQts of young ciknee, and other things that grow 
wild. I WM ashamed) I did not know what to aay. 
Presently, ak we were going along in the oool bed of tU 
err$4&, with tbe trees meeting over our heads, she eaw 
e beauUfbl pink orchid growing high up on the branoh 
of a forest tree, and she said, * Ob, 1 wish I bad that I ’ 
$ 0 1 threw down my dio, and climbed to got the dower. 
Our Beeang girls prise this eorc of Aower much, and 
wear it in their hair. I seen got np the tree; but tbe 
branch on wbicb tbo dower grow was rotten, and broke 
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with m», I fall down from * gr^i h^gbt, ftcd Icfit 
ay leaMA. Wboo I w<^ko I fouod bor ctylag, n&d 
bfcthing my fwfi with ww from the etj^m; wd I, 
eeld to her, < 0 Bunoyntoo, do not bo ftogry, end 1 will 
eej BomotliiDg 1 ’ SUe aoewored, * Si>oak/ 1 itid,' Yoa 
wou’t bo ngryV And eho oaswered,‘Noi’ and ebe 
Cook the Aowor thot wae <n my htAi. 6o I eaid, ‘J 
loToyou}' Md ehe hid her fkce, eodltook hor Ib my 
erou end sftid, * Anevrer me—you ore oot angry ? ’ 6be 
atud, ‘No/ So I oakod Ler, ‘ Do you Ioto mo?’ And 
abo whiepoTod, ‘Teewd I leld,' Thea why did yon 
Dot uU me BO?’ Sbe replied, ‘It ie not the euetoa (or 
women to apeak firat; I wae aabamed.' Tbon I aoid. 

‘ May I come to yonr feibar^a houae to-night ?' And ehe 
aoawered, ‘ Come; but now we must be qnick end gather 
▼^etablee, or they will lengb at ua when we get baek.’ 
So we TO ftdft haete and got Tegetablea^ and went back 
to die joom. When we got tbere» the yonng men and 
maideoe began laughing, a^ eaid, ‘ Well, hate you come 
to an undentandiiig, you two?—ia it all settled?’ But 
we said Dotoing In reply. When the eua waa ainkiag, 
and the Ueketa filled with oora-eara, we all eat off home* 
wu'da. I delayed, on one prtiouoe and aootiior, until I 
waa left bolund, and ehe aaw thia; but at laat they oil 
went off elnging. She lolteved and foil back od the way, 
ao we two went homo togetlmr, She eald to me, ‘ Come 
to-nigbt to my fkther’e houie helbro wo eleep, ao that yon 
may aoo where t aproad my mat/ When we got near the 
village ehe went on alone, and I made a oirouit throogh 
the jungle, and came in at the other aide of the village 
where our honee wae. At nightfbU I went to her honee, 
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And her pajentA rAoelved me kindl^^ &ad broti^bt out the 
AiTAok, And I Ate with tbeia> but 1 eeid nothing. After- 
▼Arde we eat end emoked onr pipes. I «m detomined 
that I would not go away until I had aean where 
Bamojntee epread her mat; end At the laet elie was 
aabaaedi and would not spread it till bor motbor got 
engrf and rated her, eaylng^ ‘ Come, ray daughter, you 
are lasy ttKnight; spread the mate, for It ia time to 
sloop.' Then I saw tho plate whore she aleph And X 
went away. At midnight I got np, and came eoftly 
hack to the bouse. I went up tho ladder to tho door, 
and WAS just going in, when their great dog oaae at nse, 
barking; bnt Bamoynteo came to the door and quieted 
him. Then I took her hand, and we went in together, 
koaplog step as we walked, like oco poreon. I slept 
there that night and many nights afterwards, ^11 at last 
the old people called zoe son i and I left my father’s 
house, and lired there ibr good. She is my wife new.’’ 

The dresB of the Tipperftha ie of the sim¬ 
plest desoription. Among the men a thick 
turban is worn, and a narrow piece of home- 
spun doth, with a imged end hanging down 
in ibont and rear, passes once round the waist 
and between the legs. In the cold season 
they wear a rudely-sewn jacket. The males 
wear silver earrings, orescent-shaped, with 
little silver pendants on the outer edge. The 
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dross of the vozneu is equally unorcate. THo 
petticoat le sliort, reselling a little beloir the 
knee> and made of Tsrj coarse oetten stuff of^ 
their own manufacture. It is stiiped in 
colours of red and blue. If the woman be 
married, this petticoat will form her whole 
costume ; but the mmamed girls cover the 
breast with a gaily-dyed oloth with fringed 
ends. The women never cover their heads; 
they wear earrings like the zumi ; but in 
addition to this ornament they distend the 
lobe of the ear to the size of half a crown by 
the inaertion of a concave-edged ring of silver, 
placed, not tbxoughr but in the lobe. Both 
sexes have long, black, abundant hair, which 
is worn in a knot at the back of the head. 
Tho use of false hair is common among them, 
especially the women. The meshes of false 
heir are woven in among the back hair to 
make the knot bok larger. 

The Tipperahs make use of an ingenious 
device to obtain fire; they take a pieoe of 
dry bamboo about a foot long, split it in half, 
and on its outer round surface cut a niok or 
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notoli, About an eighth of an ixioh broad, 
oircling round the aazm^droumference of the 
bamboo, shallow towards the edges, but 
deepening in the oentre, nn^ a minute slit 
0 ^ about a line in breedUx pierces the inner 
surface of the bamboo fire-atick. Then a 
flexible slip of bamboo ia taken, about feet 
long and an eighth of an inch in breadth, to 
fit the oircling notch or grooTe in the fire* 
stick. This slip or band is rubbed with fine 
dry sand, and then passed round the fire- 
stick, on which the operator stands, a foot on 
either end. Then the slip, grasped firmly, an 
end in each hand, is polled steadily back and 
forth, increasLiig gradmdiy in pressure and 
yelooitj as the smoke comes. By the time 
the fire*band snaps with the friction, there 
ought to appear through the slit in the 
fire-stick some incandesoent dust, and this, 
placed smouldering as it is, in a nest of dry 
bamboo shamgs, can be gently blown into a 
flams. At night, in camping out in the jun¬ 
gle, they adopt a norel precaution to prerent 
the dew from the trees dripping on ^em. 
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The trunk of the tree under which they 
intend to rest is notched upwards with a dlio. 
This, they say, causes the tree to absorb all 
the dew that Ms on it, and the leaves will 
not drip. On rising in the morning, the 
operation must be reversed, and the tree 
knotohed seven times with the d4o, edge 
earthwards, otherwise they say that the 
spirits of the wood would be offended, and 
both the tree and those who slept beneath 
it would die, ,^other ohsracterisfcic trait 
of theirs I remember. We were travelling 
once through the jungles, and the path led 
across a small streamlet. Here I observed 
a white thread stretohed from one aide 
to the other, bridging the stream. On in¬ 
quiring the reason of this, it appeared that 
a man had died away from bis home in a 
distant village; his friends had gone tbither 
and performed his obsequies, after which it 
was supposed that the dead man's spirit 
would acoon^any them back to his former 
abode Wi&out assistance, however, spirits 
are unable to cross running water; there- 
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fore the BtreaiD here had been bridged in the 
majmer afbreB»d. 

DiToroe oan be obtained among the Tip* 
perabs as amoi^ tXi the hill trihee, on the 
a^ndication of a jnry of Tillage elders. One 
fuoh case I remember to have seen. The 
divorce was sued for by the wife, on the 
ground of habitual cruelty. The jury delibe¬ 
rated and found that the cruelty was proved, 
and that the divorce should be granted, 
Some check, however, they determined must 
be put upon the women, or otherwise every 
wife would complain if her husband rmsed 
his little finger at her. Accordingly they 
gave sentence that the divorce was granted; 
but that ae the woman was wrong to insist 
upon abandoning her lawful husband, she 
should give up all her silver ornaments to 
him, pay a fine of 80 rupees, and provide a 
pig with trimmings, in the shape of ardent 
spirits, to be discussed by the jvay. 

In deputes among the Tipperahs, where 
one man asserts a thing and the other demos 
it, I have frequently seen the matter decided 
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at the request of bodi parties by the hill oath 
ou the d&o, rice, cotton, end river water. I 
remember one case in which two men dis¬ 
puted aa to the ownership of a cow; both 
parties claiming the animal: at last the man 
who wished to got possession of the beast 
said, “ Well, if he will swear by the dfio that 
the cow has always been in his possession 
and is his property, I will abandon all claim.” 
The otter man agreed to this, and took &e 
required oath; after which both parties re¬ 
tired quite satisfied, the man at whose in¬ 
stance the oath was taken, remarkiiig that 
the result now was in the hands of the 
deities. 

The Tipperah Tillage system is the same 
as that of the Shyoungthas: there is a 
Tillage head man chosen by the residents, 
through whom they pay the yearly Govern¬ 
ment tax or tribute to the loc^ Khyoungtha 
Chiefs, whose supremacy they recognize. 
The wildest clan among them is the Be^g. 
Indeed, it is only of late years that this olan 
has settled down peaceably within Bjllnsh 
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territory. Their Tillages formerly were for 
away in the Sloolde country* and they took 
part with the independent tribes in the 
sayage iiude on British enbjeots, the perpe¬ 
tration of which led to the direct adminis* 
tration of the Hill Tracts by our GoTemmenb. 
Bince ^ey have seen that a stable executive 
authority has been established in the hills, 
the villages have one by one loft the Kookie 
country* and moved to within the sphere of 
the British authority. 

The chief men among the Tipperahs in this 
district are Histo Ghunder Thakoor and his 
brother Modho Ghunder, who live in the 
country bordering on the Fenny River. They 
are near relatives of the present Rajah of 
Hill Tipperah, and in 1860 seemed to think 
that they had some claim to succeed to the 
Raj, as at that time, owing to the dissensions 
between them and the Rfyah* they fled hither, 
and obtaining the assistance of the Eookies, 
committed the outrages of 1860, which led 
to M^or Raban's expedition against the 
independent tribes. Tlie Tipperahs, how- 
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e^er, seem to have no tribal or feudal attaoli* 
ment to these brothers; they are feared) bat 
neither reapeoted nor lored by the people of 
their tribe in the Hill Tracts; and there 
aeema to be no inclination or wish on the 
part of the people to constitute or recognize 
them as Chiefs in any way. 

The Tipperah custome in these hills are 
much affected by the locality of their villageB. 
Havings as it were^ no dieUnot and coUedave 
nationality, they are apt to fuse with, and 
amalgamate in> customs at any rate with the 
races with whom they are brought in contact. 
Thus the Eeeangs differ reryKttle in habi> 
tudds from the Cookies. The great Nowuttea 
clan, with its many sub-dirisione) living for 
the most part in the Mong Bajah’s country, 
on the banks of the Fenny, are in close con¬ 
tact with the Bengellees of tho plains. They 
are consequently addicted to Hindoo super* 
stitions and observances, and I regret to say 
that latterly there have been some slight 
indications that the most important men 
among them are fostering the hurtful and 
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obnozious doctnzid of o&sto niceties of 
feeding. Agaisi tbe Omiies will be fonnd, 
most of tbezn, able to tallc the Airacanese 
vernacular, and with ideas aeamilating to 
those of the Khyoungtha. 

When a Tipperah dies his bodj is imme* 
diately remoTod from within the house to the 
open air. A fowl is killed and placed with 
some lice at the dead man's feet. The body 
is burnt at the water side. At the spot where 
the body was first laid out, the deceased’s 
relatives kill a cock every morning for seven 
days, and leave it there with some rice as an 
offering to the manes of the dead. A month 
after death a like offering is made at the 
place of cremation, and this is occasionally 
repeated for a year. The ashes are deposited 
on a hill in a small hut bnilt for the purpose, 
in which are also placed the dead man's 
weapons,-^ spear, dAos of two sorts (one 
his fighting d&o, the other his 6very«day bread¬ 
winner), arrow heads, his metal- stemmed 
pipe, earrings, and ornaments. The place 
is held sacred. In all ceremonies of a reli- 
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giouB nature among tkem the “ ojha,” or 
'* owkohye/^ is in muoli request. The ojtia 
is simply an exorcist, or person supposed 
to Kay© power otm^ spirits; the office depends 
upon a knowledge of otanns, and is iters- 
fore necsssarily handed down from father 
to eon. 

The claaeifioation of the Tipperahe, as be¬ 
longing to the Toungtha, is perhaps incor* 
reot, as in many of their habits and oustoms 
they assimilate both with the Bengallees of 
plains and with the Blyoung^tha tribes; 
and they possess, also, a distinct head or 
Chief in the adjacent district of Hill Tip¬ 
per^, who is recognised as Eajah by the 
whole race. I have, howeyer, so classed 
them, as I belieye that they belong to the 
same branch. Among the wilder clans, the 
Beeangs for instance, they still live in accord¬ 
ance with primitive customs; and in Hill 
Tipperah the Bankhul and Dhopa olans are 
called Hookies, but, as far as hahiU of liile 
and customs go, are much the same as the 
Eeeangs. As I have before said, however, 
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tbe Tipper&b, where he is brought into con¬ 
tact with, or under the influenoe of, the Ben- 
gahee, easily acquiree their worst vices and 
superstitions, losing at the same time the 
leading oharacteristio of the primitive man— 
the love of truth. In an account of Arraoan 
by Colonel Sir A. P. Phayre, which appeared 
in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, it is 
said that^a people, called Mroongs by the 
Arracanese, are found in the Akyab District. 
They announce themselves as descendants of 
persons carried away from Tipperah several 
generations back by the’ Arracan Kings, by 
whom they were first planted on the Ll-myo 
River, with a view to cutting off their retreat 
into their own country j but when Arracan 
became oonvubed in consequence of the 
invasion of the Bprmese, they gradually 
commenced leaving the L^myo, and return¬ 
ing through the hills to their own country. 
For a time they dwelt on the Koladyne; but 
none are now to be found in Arracan, save 
on the Mayoo on its upper course, and only 
a few stragglers there. The language of the 
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Mroongs is identical Tnth the Tippsrat 
tongue. The Mroonga referred to by him 
are still living in the southern part of this 
district; their villages are principally situated 
in the valley of the Matemoree Rver and its 
tributaries. Their customs and habits differ 
in no essentia particular from those of the 
rest of the Tipperah clans. 

The whole Tipperah tribe is knoTO to the 
Khyoungtha by the name of Mroong. I have 
visited some of the Mroong villages on the 
Mafcamoree Jiiver. They are very hospitable, 
and I was perforce compelled to go from 
house to house ; in every dwelling a fresh pot 
of “ seepah” being broached. They have a 
most curious musical instrument, in sound 
something between an organ and a bagpipe. 
It is made from a gourd, into which long 
Feedpipes of different lengths are inserted, 
which have each one hcle«stop ; this is their 
sols instrument. Towards the close of .the 
day, becoming enthusiastic, they performed 
a dance for me, and the instruments whioh 
accompanied the measure were single reeds, 
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©act player Ixaring one reed oa •wMoli he 
played his solitary note as his turn came 
round, after the manner of the old-feshioned 
Russiaa horn bands. The tune voa mo¬ 
notonous, hut not inhannonioue. LitUe 
boys played the tenor reeds, and men the 
bass,‘ while every now and then a gong 
•would sound a deep sonorous note tUt 
chimed in with the melody in a quaint 
barbaric manner. 

Men only took part in the dance, the 
women being shy before a stranger. The 
dancers stood in a circle, turning now to 
the right and to the left in unison and 
at certain periods in the rhythm of the music. 
The music was as it were punctuated by the 
dancers bending their knees, and at .the end 
nf the movement came a sharp jerky pause. 
It is curious to compare this danoe with 
a desoription of a like performance which 
Baron Humboldt describes in his travels*. 

• •* The travellwe the Indlime dimce. The laoiii 
youag end eld, formed e cirele hold log »ch ether’# 
hftnde, Md luraed »omotiin» to the right ud »omeUjnei 
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While they were playing, a tame " beemraj ** 
(a small hird) came and Bottled on the tur¬ 
ban of the Roaja, or village head man, and 
fluttered ite wings in apparent delight at the 
noise. The little children had tame lizards 
in a string for playthings. 

The Tipperahs have a separate and dis* 
tinot language of their own, but they have 
no written oharacter. 

An account of the tribe as it exists in Hill 
Tipperah, will be found in the Annual Report 
to the Surveyor-General for 1868*64 of Mr.' 
B. B. Smart, of the Revenue Survey, He 
appends to the report a vocabulary of the 
Tipperah tongue. He has, however, been 
misled, as the words given by him are not 
the Tipperah language, but a dialect of the 

to tho loft for whole hwm with Ailant gravity. Foeble 
Muadi, diwwn ftom a nriei of roode of diflbro&t lengths, 
formed a alow and plaiatiTO aecompanimeat Tbe £r»t 
danoer, to stttk tbo time, boat both kaeea M (ho adeaoe. 
Sometinet they »U made a paon ta tbolr places, and 
exoooted Uttle oroUlatoty moTuoestt, hoodiAg the body 
from oae eide to the otbar.*'—ou Rtfioru 
fiwktiM <h fifowMw ContiMnt.^HvnUldt. 
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Lhooasai tongue, spoken by tbe Rankbol 
KooHes who reside on the borders of Hill 
Tipperah. 

The Knmi, or Kweyroee, dwell on the 
Koladan River in Arracan and on the upper 
portion of the Sungoo River, or Rigr^y 
Khyoung, in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
The name Kweymee ie Arraoanose, and waa 
applied to this tribe first, I imagine, because 
it was something like their own tribal name 
of Kumi, and. secondly, on account of a pecu- 
liari^ in their dr^s. “Kwey,*^ or “Khwee,’* 
in Arracanese, means a dog, and ‘*mee” is 
an affix conveying the idea of men; Kwey- 
mee therefore means dog-men. Now the 
Kami wear a very scanty breech cloth, 
which is so s^uated, that a long end hangs 
down behind them in the manner of a tail; 
add to this that the dog is a fovourite article 
of food among them, and the derivation of 
the name seems pretty clear. Colonel Sir 
A. P. Phayre. in hie paper on the Indo- 
Chinese Borderers, published in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (No. 1 of 
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1858), eays that the Kumi have lived on the 
Koladen EWer only for the last fcmr or five 
generationa. They bad expelled the Mni 
tribe from that part of country, and 
were themaelvos being driven vreat and south 
by more powerftil tribes. Mr. Hodgaon, in 
the same number of the Asiatic Society's 
Journal, states his belief that the Kumi, 
EUyeng, and Mnl are aboriginal mhabitants 
of the country, broken and dispersed into 
different tribes. In the Chittagong Hills 
the Kumi tribe numbers some 2000 souls. 
Their numbers, however, fluctuate, as year 
by year some families either go to, or return 
from, their relatives living on the Koladan 
in Arraoan, The journey is always made by 
a well-known pass aoross the hills, leading 
from the Sungoo River over Modho Tong. 
The distance is a short two days’ journey. 
The Pee Khyoung in Arracan is reached on 
the first day. 

The Kumis pay three rupees per house 
yearly to the Bohmong, whom they recog¬ 
nise as their ruler. 
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In common witli allliill tribes, sack village 
k&a its rscognised bead, wbo reoeirss no 
monoj tribute, but has certain definite rights 
and pririleges pertaining to his position. The 
Sumis, owing to their more immediate juxta¬ 
position with the independent and predatory 
tribes, are more warlike than the majority of 
our hill dwellers. Their villages are gene« 
rdly situated on the top of a lofty hill, and 
are regularly stockaded and fortified. The 
village has generaJlybut one door, and this is 
defended by a winding passage trebly stock¬ 
aded. The door itself is of solid timber, 
thickly studded from top to bottom witii a 
thicket of bamboo spikes. The encemie of 
the village has lofry look-out stations placed 
at intervals, where a watch is kept day and 
night; the steep slopes of the hill are ren¬ 
dered difficult of asoent by chevom dd jrise 
of bamboo, while the ravines below are 
strewn with caltrops. In one village I 
noticed a most extraordinary stronghold in 
a tree. It was a small house bnilt of shot- 
proof logs of timber, and elevated about 100 
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feet irom the groxoidi m the branches of an 
enormons tree that gre^ in the Tillage. The 
hut was Capable of holding about twenty per. 
sons; it was loopholed all round and in the 
floor, and was reached by a ladder which 
could be drawn up when necessaiy. It was 
probably some such structure as this that led 
to the tale of the tree«liTiiig Rookies which 
Colonel Fhayte notices. (Journal of Bengal 
Asiatic Society for 1841.) Certain it is that 
none of the tribes known to us Hve in trees, 
although it is not improbable that some such 
device as that described above might be re¬ 
sorted to by them as a safeguard and retreat 
in the event of a night attack or a svuprise. 

Xhe Kumi houses are all built of bamboo and 
thatched with palm-shaped leaves, which are 
found in moist places in the jungle. The 
houses are always raised 8 or 10 feet feom 
the ground. There is a platform in fl*ont of 
the house where the plates and dishes are 
washed, and where the bamboo tubes, in 
which the women fetch water, are kept. The 
house itself consists of one immense hall with 
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an enolosed platform at tli© back. This ball 
is about 50 feet long by 20 broad; it bae two 
large fire-places, or beartbs, one at each end, 
made in the usual way of loose earth bat¬ 
tened into a square between four logs. The 
walls are double, of bamboo mat, with about 
18 inches between the outer and inner wall; 
this, no doubt, adds greatly to the coolness 
of the bouse, but muat prevent the free in¬ 
coming of the breeze. Outside the bouse, 
along the whole plinth above the door, is a 
line of skulls, antlered deer, and tusked boar, 
guyal and bear, all smoked to one uniform 
dark brown tinge. Inside the house, towards 
tie centre, if the owner is a mighty hunter, 
wiU be seen another trophy of ams and 
skins, including buffhloo horns, and mixed 
with weapons, such as shields, powder horns, 
spears, Chins {if there be any) art gene¬ 
rally kept oonoealed. 

The Kumis have a tradition of the Crea¬ 
tion, but I am unable to say whether it is 
peculiar to them or derived from some other 
source. It is as follows i—** God made the 
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world and the trees and the creeping things 
first, and after that he set to work to make 
one man and one woman> forming their bodies 
of clay; but each night, on tho completion of 
his work, there came a great snake, which, 
while God was sleeping, devoured the two 
images. This happened twice or thrite, and 
God was at his wit’s end, for he had to work 
all day, and could not finish the pair in leas 
than twelve hours; besides, if he did not sleep, 
he would be no good,” said my informant. 
“ If he were not obliged to sleep, there would 
be no death, nor would mankind be afflicted 
with illness- It is when be rests that the* 
snake carries us off to this day. Well, he 
was at his wit^s end, so at last he got up 
early one morning and first made a dog and 
put life into it, and that night, when he had 
fima hfed. the images, he set the dog to watch 
them, and when the snake came, the dog 
barked and frightened it away. This is 
the reason at this day that when a man is 
dying the dogs begin to howl; but I sup¬ 
pose God sleeps heavily npw-a^ays, or 
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the snake ia bolder, for men die all the 
same/* 

When amaU'pox first made its appearaDoe 
among the Sumia, they considered it to be 
a deTil that had oomo ibom Arraoan^ The 
Tillages were put in “khang/' and all ogress 
or ingress put a stop to. A monkey was 
killed by dashing it on the ground, and was 
then suspended at the village gate; a mixture 
of monkey’s blood and small river pebbles 
was sprinkled on the houses, and the threshold 
of each house swept with the monkey’s tail, 
and the fiend was abjured to depart; but the 
poor Kumis found that this was a very strong 
devil indeed, for the exorcisms wore of no 
effect. They therefore abandoned their homes, 
leaving the sick to take care of themselves; 
and men, women, and children, fied to the 
jungles. 

Eumi music is made with a sort of, guitar, 
in shape not unlike a large fiddle, but made 
of one sohd lump of wood, with wooden frets 
tied down the stem, as m a guitar. It is 
thrummed with a hit of hamhoo; drums of 
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every size pve an ad lilniwn aocompauimeut. 
Tlieir dance ia simple. I& is more s species 
of moroli than a dance: about treaty young 
men move round in a circle to measured time; 
the rhythm distinctly marked, both by the 
music and by the motions of the dancers. 
The leader, on the occasion I ear them dance, 
hold in his hand a small d&o rith a brazen 
handle, fhom which streamed a tuft of goats’ 
hair dyed scarlet. The other performers bore, 
some a shield, some an ordinary dilo or a 
spear; and these weapons they clanked 
together in time to their movements. The 
measure went something in this fashion:— 
One step, a pause; two steps, all sink down 
on their hams, weapons, and rise again; 
another step, then a jump and a shout, and 
BO on. In an adjoining room to that in whioh 
this dance took place were the drinkers, two 
to each pot of seepah,*’ which they sucked 
vigorously through reeds. 

The religion of the Kumis is the same as 
that of the other Toungtha tribes.^ They 
offer saorifioe to the spirits of the hills and 
Q 2 
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rivers. On one occsBion I had to swear an 
oath of headship with certain Ohiefs among 
the Knais, and saorihce was then offered up 
as followsA goat was tied bj the neck, 
the cord being held hj me; another rope was 
fsetened to the animal’s hind l^s, and held 
bj the five Chiefs with whom I was oon» 
cerned. The ropes were kept taut, so that 
the animal was thrown into an extended 
position. The head Chief bearing a fighting 
d&o, stood over the goat; and taking a 
mouthful of liquor from a cup which was 
handed to him, he blew it first over me, then 
over the Chiefs, and a third mouthful upon 
the goat. He then raised his dao over his 
head, and addressed a loud invocation to the 
“ Nat,*’ or spirit of the river, at the same 
time plucking some hairs from the goat, and 
scattering them to the wind. Then with one 
stroke of the dlio he severed the auimars 
head from its body. The warm blood from 
]\ia weapon was afterwards smeared upou the 
feet and foreheads of all who took part in 
the ceremony, with a muttered formula, indi- 
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eating that any ooa who was false or acted 
contrary to the object for the attainment of 
which the sacrifice was offered, could be 
slain without fault by his coadjutors. A 
grand feast on t}id goat’s flesh concluded the 
ceremony. 

Tho marrying of a wife among them does 
not appear to entail the performance of any 
particular ceremonies. It is simply a festiTe 
occasion, when much is eaten and drunk. 
The practice of taking the omens from oer- 
tedn condltnons of a fowl’s tongue seems to 
prevail among them as among the E^young> 
the. A ohild is named on the falling off of 
the navel string. In giving it a name, the 
mother binds seven threads round its wrist, 

. saying, * ‘ B e fortunate I be brave I be healthy!'' 
The name given is generally one that has 
been borne by some progenitor. They have 
no special festival days; a fortunate war- 
party, a marriage, or a luoky hunt, are all 
occasions 'for merry-making. They are large 
drinkers, and they emoke tobacco freely, 
either from a bamboo pipe, or rolled up as 
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a cigar. A favourite festival dish among 
them is a dogf stuffed with rice. The young 
our is plentifiiUy fed with cooked rice about 
half an hour before cooking time, and when 
stuffed to repletion ia knocked on the head, 
skinned and roasted. The rioe is left in the 
stomach and eaten with the dog’s flesh aa a 
concomitant relish. Surely men’s appetites 
and their wits are sharpened on the same 
grindstone. 

Women among thorn have no rights of 
inheritance; the eldest son is recognized ae 
his father’s sole heir and representative. 
Slavery is a recognized institutioii among 
them. They bum their dead, first filling the 
mouth of the corpse with rice and rice beer. 
Tbe ashes are afterwards placed in a small 
hut built near the place of cremation. Here 
are also deposited* the every*day clothes, 
the eating utensils, and the sleeping mat of 
the deceased. They have no salutations or 
forms of greeting among them; neither does 
their language contain any precative terms: 
they have no written character. 
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The Eamia w«ar their hair hound in a 
knot over their foreheads. Their earringa 
are flat discs of sOver, with the centre cut 
ont; among the women the lobe of the ear 
ie distended to a large size, with a roll of 
doth or a flattened cylinder of wood. 

The Mrfl tribe formerly dwdt in the Arra- 
can Hills; they now live principally to the 
west of the Biver Sungoo, and on the hfata- 
morce Eiver in this district. They state that 
they were driTen from Arraoan by the Zunai 
tribe, between whom and themtelTes, within 
the last few years, a blood feud existed, and 
af&ays often took place. The spread of 
British influence among both tribes hae now 
put a stop to these encounters. The £aja> 
we^, or History of Arracan, ststes that a 
Mrd was King of Airacan in the 14th Qen> 
tury a.D. The Mnis are despised as wild 
men by the Khyoungtha: they are tributary 
to the Bohmong, a Chief of Arracanese stock, 
residing at Bundrabim, on the Sungoo Hirer. 
They ore perhaps the weakest tribe in the 
hills, not numbering more than IbOO souls. 
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They have no written language. In phy¬ 
sique they are tall, powerful men, dark-com¬ 
plexioned, but with no traces of the Mongol 
in their faces. They have no medicine among 
them, To soree or wounds they apply a 
poultice of pounded rice or the earth of an 
ant-hill made into mud with warm water. 
Headaches are cured by biting the hee4 till 
the blood flows. In cases of colic, a &TOurite 
remedy is a hot dAo applied to the Stomach 
over a wet cloth. They are subject to fevers 
and inflammation of ^ bowels from over¬ 
drinking. They are a peaceable people, timid 
and simple. In a dispute they do not fight, 
but call in an “ (^ha," or exorcist^ who tikes 
the sense of the spirits in the matter. In 
taking a journey, on starting in the morn¬ 
ing, each man takes a young green shoot of 
^•sunn” grass, and the leading man, gomg 
ankle-deep into the ata'eam, oflers up a prayer 
to the water kelpie, the others standing 
meanwhile reverently on the marge. The 
shoots are then planted in tiie aand along the 
edge of the stream; also, on crossing a hill. 
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each mac, on reachii^g the crest, plucia a 
fresh young shoot of grass, and places it on 
a pile of the withered offerings of former 
journeyere who have gone before. They 
have three gods, vk.: Tdr», the great All* 
father; 3ung*tiing, the hill spirit; and Oreog, 
the deity of the rivers. Their ideas as to a 
future state are formless j their oath is by 
gun, dAo, and the tiger. On aolenm ocoa- 
eione they will swear by one of their gods, to 
whom, at the some time, a sacriffoe must be 
offered; the breaking of an oath of this 
description is sure to he punished by disease, 
ill luck, and death. They have no recollec¬ 
tion of there having been at any time any 
great chief or ruler memorable in the tribe i 
they havo always, they say, been a wandering 
and a scattered people. Before marriage 
the seses have unrestrained intercourse. In 
naming a child, throe or four names are fixed 
upon, and they determine which it shall be by 
the throwing of cowries; when all the shells 
tom in one way upwards, that name is chosen. 
The child is named one day after birth. 




A young toan baa to aerre thraa years for 
bis wifb in his &tber>in«laV8 houso; or, if be 
be wealtiiy, be can dispense witb tbia pre* 
liTTiiTiftTy by paying 200 or 800 rupees down. 
At the marriage there is, of course, a big 
feast and a corresponding drink. Brery one 
attending a marriage has a thread tied round 
bis right wrist; this is done by the oldest 
woman of the bridals ^mily. This string 
must remain on the wrist until it drops off 
by wear and tear, the wearer must not remoTe 
the string himself; it is called the *'bom> 
gom.'* Their faTOorite time for dancing is 
a moonlight night. They use the same kind 
of feedpipes as the Hroongs. The boys 
play at ** konyon/' or, as they call the game, 

tsing khing;*' and the peg>top is also a 
fsTOurite plaything. Their earrings and or¬ 
naments are the same as those worn by the 

IC11TTIV 

On a TnATi dying and leOTing a young 
family, his eldest and nearest adult male rela¬ 
tive takes the family and the deceased’s wife 
to livs witb him. If a baa sons and 
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daughters, and they marry, he will live witt 
his youngest child, who also inherits all pro¬ 
perty on the death of the fhther. The ril- 
h^rs choose their own head man, but a 
Hoaja's son generally succeeds to his &ther*s 
place. In cases of divorce the husband is 
repaid all that he gave for his wife, and she 
has to leave behind her all her omamonte. 

A widow may marry again, but a second 
marriage is unusual among women. Slavery 
is an ancient institution among them. Two - 
sorts of slavery are reoogxuzed: captives 
taken in war and debtor slaves. Botb are 
treated alike. The master of a female slave 
cannot marry or have oonnesioD with her. 
Any other person can do so by paying her 
price, and so making her h^ee. All children 
are free. Concubinage is unknown among 
the Mnl. They drink wiilk and ©at the flesh 
of the cow, or indeed any kind of flesh, All 
the Hill races indeed may be broadly dia* 
tinguished as fleeh-eatera from those of the 
plains, whose ordinary diet is farinsceous. 
This principle of diet may, I thick, be largely 
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accountable for the superiority in character 
poBBOMod by tbe men of the hilU orer the 
plmn dwellers. Rousseau says, II est cer¬ 
tain que lee grands maugeurs de viande sout 
en general cruels et ferocee plus que les 
autree hommea*' (Emile, toI. l p. 274). Sir 
Waiiam Temple also, in his account of tlie 
United Prorinces, remarks that all fierce and 
bold are camiTorous. 

The site of a Tillage is fixed by the dream¬ 
ing of dreams. If in a dream they see fish, 
it is good, and th^ will get money; if they 
dream of a riyer, it is also fortunate, as it 
foretokens a plentiful crop of rice; but if 
they see a dog or a snake, the aite is an un¬ 
lucky one, and the Tillage ought not to be 
built there. On the Till^ being built, a big 
sacrifice is offered to all the gods, and the 
Tillage is placed in “khang” for three days. 
When the rioe springs up in July, the Tillage 
is again placed in quarantine; but Bacrifiee 
then is only offered to Sung-tibg, the god 
of the hills. They weave their own clothes 
from cotton grown in their jooms. Their 
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clothing is of tlie scantiest eort» the men 
wearing merely one atrip of cloth round the 
waist and between the legs, while the women 
wear a short petticoat, and have their bosoms 
completely bare. They aeem to think that 
the tribe is dying out: there are now many 
more diaeaaea known to them than there 
used to be in former times; and they say 
that in their Others’ times men used to 
live to the age of 100 years, but that now 
the average duration of life does not ezoeed 
fifty or sixty years. The hini bury their 
dead. 

The Khyenga, or Khyang, are very fbw in 
number in this district; they chiefly inhahit 
the spurs of the great hill range separating 
the Hill Traots friom Arracan. They are the 
offshoots of a large and poweriul hill tribe in 
Burmah, who are as yet said to be indepen* 
dent. In religion and easterns they differ 
in no material particular from the Mrd tribe 
already described. 

These tribes state themselves to be of com¬ 
mon origin, sprung irom two brothers; and 
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thd great guoilarity in tKeir oufltoms, liabiU, 
and language, confirms &i8 statement. 

Their account of the creation of man and 
their origin is cbaracterifitio. I give it as 
nearly aa possible in the aame words that it 
was told to me 

" Formerly onr anceetors came out of a 
care in the earth* and we had one great Chief, 
named Tlandrok^pah. He it was who first 
domesticated the gnyal; be was so powerful 
that he married God’s daughter. There were 
great festiTitiea at the marriage, and Tlan« 
drok*pah made Qod a present of a famous 
gun that be had. You can still hear the 
gun; the thunder is the sound of it. At the 
tnarriage, our Chief called all the animal b to 
help to cut a road through the jungle, to 
God’s house, and they all gladly gare assist* 
anee to bring home the bride^^ sare the 
sloth (the hdliiq monkey is his grandson) and 
the earth-worm; and on this account they 
were cursed, and cannot look on the sun 
without dying. The cave whence man first 
came out is in the Lhoosfd conntiry close to 
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VanliiliWs Tillage, of tlie Burdaiya tribe; it 
can be seen to this day, bnt no one can enter. 
If one listens outside, the deep notes of the 
gong and the eonnd of men’s Toices can still 
be heard. Some time after Tlandrok-pah’s 
marriage, all the country became on fire, and 
(Jod’e daughter told us to come down to the 
sea-coast, where it is cool j that was how we 
first came into this country. At that time 
manldnd and the birds and beasts all spoke 
one language. Then God’s daughter com¬ 
plained to her &ther that her tribe were 
unable to kill the animals for food, as they 
talked and begged for life with pitiful words, 
making the hearts of men soft, so that they 
could not slay them. On this, God took from 
tbe beasts and birds the power of speech, and 
fbod became plentiful among us. We eat 
every living thing that oannot speak. At that 
time, also, when the great fire broke from the 
earth, the world became all dark, and men 
broke up and scattered into clans and tribes. 
Their languages also became different. 

“We have two gods:—Patyen; he is the 
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gre&tdBt: it was be made th» world. He 
liTea in tbe west, and tAVee charge of the buh 
^ night. Our other god ia named Khozing; 
he ia the patron of onr tribe, and we are 
speoi^^ loTed bj him. The tiger ia Kho- 
single house-dog, and he will not hurt ua, 
because we are the children of his master." 

The great distinotion between the Fankho 
and Bmgogee tribes is the mode of wearing 
the h^. The Pankhos bind their hair in a 
knot at the back of the head in the same waj 
as the Tipperahs and Lhoosm do; but the 
Bui^cgeee, like the Shecdua and Kumi tribe, 
tie up their hair in a knot on the top of the 
head over the forehead. As it U considered 
a beauty to hare long, thick hair, the young 
men of the Bunjogees stuff a large ball of 
black cotton into thtir topknot to make it 
look bigger. The origin of the mode in which 
the Bunjogees wear their htir is as follows i— 
One day the squirrel and the homed owl had 
A quarrel, and the squirrel bit the owl on his 
bead, so that he became all bloody; and 
when the squirrel saw the owl under this new 
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aspoot, he became fHghtened and ran a^y, 
and the owl devoiored all his young ones. 
A Bimjogee Chief observed this; he was a 
“Koa-vang,” and the tiger came and told him 
that what he had seen was a message from 
Khoaing. Thus it is that when the Bunjo- 
gees go to war, they bind their hair over the 
forehead, and put rod cloth in their hair, so 
that like tie horned owl they may take heads. 

Tlie two tribes are not numerically strong: 
they number about 700 houses or 3000 souls. 
There are three villages of Pankhos, and one 
of Bunjogees living in the country bordering 
on the Kumafoolee; the miyority, however, 
are found in the Bohmong’s country to the 
east of the Sungoo River. Their language 
strongly resembles that of the Lhoosai; and 
in physique and appearance also one would 
suppose them to he an offshoot of that tribe. 
They, however, affirm that they came origi¬ 
nally from the south, and are sprung from the 
great nation of Sbans in Burmab. Some of 
their customs also differ materially from those 
of the Lhnosai. For instance, the Lhoosai 
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dDd our ChokmAs bind tbfiir grum in baskets, 
while the Pankhoe and Btmjogee reap and 
eheave it. Again^ they bury their dead feet 
northward, but the Lhoosai dry and preserve 
tkeir deed. Id the time of one of their 
Bajahfl, Ngdngjdngniing, the Fsmkhoe and 
Bunjogeee aaeert that they were the dominant 
and most numerouf of all the tribee in this 
part of the world. They attribute the decline 
of their power to the dying out of the old 
stock of Chiefs to whom divine descent was 
attributed. Although admitting the auprs* 
macy of one great god, the Pankhos and 
Bunjogees offer no worship to him; all their 
reverence and eacriffrial rites are directed 
towards Ehozing, the patron deity of their 
nation. In some villages are men said to be 
specially marked ont as a medium of inter* 
course between Khozing and his children. 
Such a possessed person is called *‘Koa* 
vang. *' He becomes filled with, and possessed 
by, the dirine afflatus. During these mo¬ 
ments of inspiration he is said by his fellows 
to possess the gift of tongues «aiid to be 
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invulnerable. He can also caress tigers uii' 
harmed. It is generally a male who ia thus 
gifted: the favour of God falls seldom on the 
weaker sex. He it is who makes sacrifice and 
interprets the omens by examination of the 
entrails. The ** Koa^vang *' receives no pay¬ 
ment or other consideration save the honour 
aooruing to him by his position as interpreter 
of the wishes and commands of Hhozing. The 
god Ehozing has a village somewhere in these 
bills, where he lives; but no mortal can enter 
it. Formerly one of the Burgogee Chieft was 
leading a war-party against the Lhoosai, and 
he came in sight of Ehozing’s village; it was 
situated on a very high hill, and hung round 
with red and white cloth. The Chief wished 
to surprise this village, and get some heads; 
for to be the possessor of a large number of 
human heads is the acm^ of Bunjogee hap¬ 
piness. So he went towards the village for 
ten days, but got no nearer to it, and at last 
it reoeded altogether from sight. Then the 
Chief knew that it was the village of Fhozing. 
^^er death they believe that the deceased 
n 2 
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go into the Kill vhezioe n&ti first 

emerged; this they sey ie the land of the 
dead: but ^though they wish to return, and 
weep much, they are unable to do so if they 
have led a bad life in this world ; but if other> 
wise, Khosing aometunes sends them baoh in 
a new body. Sacrifice is offered inside the 
house. In former times they used to offer 
human sacrifices; but although this practice 
is still considered very beneficial, and great 
plenty would result from the rite should they 
do BO, they are prevented from the good act 
by fear of the OoTemment. The great oath 
is hy dio, spear, gun, and blood: this must 
be taken by the side of a river; but it is a 
solemn undertaking, and only to be peHbrmed 
on great occasiouB. Should a person disre* 
gard this oath, be and his fiumly will cer¬ 
tainly die a -violent death. On ordinary occa- 
sions an oath is taken by the ChieTs spear; 
for instance, if any thifig were stolen in a 
Tillage, the spear of the Chief as stuck in the 
ground at Uie gate of the village, and every 
one -who passes has to take hold of it and 
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swear that tliey know nothing of the matter 
in question. Whoever will not thus swear, 
has to account for whatever ma^ have been 
stolen. 

In ordinary sacrifices each man is his own 
priest. On the birth of a child a pig must be 
sacrificed at the foot of the house ladder, and 
a fowl on the river bank. When the child is 
named, wbioh is on the seventh day after 
birth, a red cook is saorifiosd, and five jars 
of seepah*' drunk if it is a son; while for a 
daughter, two hens are ofiered up and three 
pots of ^^seepah” are disposed of. If a 
married woman goes astray, her seducer is 
not punished, but the woman is fined, and 
has her ears cut off. The interoourae between 
both sexes is free and unrestrained until after 
marriage. 

In making a marriage the omens are 
always caiefiilly consulted, such aa the tongue 
of a fowl, the interior of an egg, &c. To see 
a deer is a bad omen; a tiger, a good one. 
Auspicious dreams also are requisite before a 
marriage can be contracted. Th^ have no 
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festdvab in tLd Tear, sare one at the sprout* 
ing of the TOtmg rice, and then Patren, the 
supreme god^ is implored to grant a plentiful 
harvest. The success of a war-partr or the 
killing of big game in the chase forma occa¬ 
sions for merrr-mahing. In observing qua¬ 
rantine they follow the same ceremonies as 
have been previonsly described as prevalent 
among the Touagtha. The Bunjogees bury 
their dead. A Chief is buried in a sitting 
posture. They are entirely ignorant of medi¬ 
cine. In cases of illness they ofter sacrifice 
to avert the anger of the deity who has sent 
the disorder. They also use the gall and 
dung of the boa^nstrictor, mixed with 
spirits, as a universal remedy. In general 
customs and habits they assimilate closely 
with the Lhoosai, of whom I shall next pro¬ 
ceed to apeak. 

The Lhoosai, commonly called the Soddes, 
are a powerfol and independent people, who 
touch upon the borders of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracta. They extend in numberless 
hordes, north and north-east, until they reach 
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Cachar on the one hand, and the Antlers of 
Burmah on the other. They oannot he con¬ 
sidered as a nation, for they hare no co¬ 
herence of govemnent or policy, but, -with 
slight difterenoes, they speak one language 
and follow the same customs. They are 
known to the Bengallees by the name of 
Eoolde, and to the Burmese as the Iiarlkhl^ 
Our knowledge of the Lhoosai clans is of 
course confined to the tribes on. our imme¬ 
diate irontier, with whom we bare been 
brought into contact. They are three in 
number, tu., the Howlong, the Syloo, and 
the Button Polya clans. Their numbers were 
estimated as fhUow by Oaptam Graham in 
1861 

Howlong . , , , 12,600 

Syloo.10,800 

Button Foiya . . . 2,560 

In comparing the Lhoosai dialect wi^ the 
hill languages given by Major KaoCuUooh in 

* The p9opl« of Bhoot&n, who are of uadonhtod 
Thlbetaa origi&, oaU tbetiuelTee Lhotea. Ckii thJi bear 
any co “ Z^oosai ? 
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Mb account of Munnipoor, published the 
GoTomment of India, although man^ words 
are found to be identical, and the derivation 
of the tribes from a coimnon stock seems 
certain, ^ret the Lhooeai dialect is 8ubstan> 
tially difierent from thoH of the Munnipooree 
hill tribee given hf MacCuUoch. It would 
seem of closest affinity to those of the 
Murring and Thada Eookiee of the Munni* 
poor frontier. Mr. Hunter, in his Rural 
of Bengal, p. 144, states, '^In the 
district between Kamaun and Assam, one 
inquirer counted 28 distinct diileote mutually 
unintelligible to the diferent tribes who use 
them. Among the Naga tribes, also, about 
30 languages eiist, affording a striking proof 
of the tendencf of unwritten language to 
split up into dialects.*' Captain Stewart, also, 
in his account of the hill tribes of Oaohar, 
concurs in this idea. I must needs add that 
my experience somewhat militates Igainst 
theory. I have found the Lhoosai language 
almost identical with the tongue of the 
Fankho and Bunjogee tribes. The different 
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tribes of Lbooasi also on onr frontier speak 
(with slight difterences) the same dialect; 
and this» too» in spite of all these tribes being 
widely scattered apart over the country, and 
in many cases having no interconrae with each 
other. Note, moreover, that the Tipper ah 
tongue is spoken in the same manner and 
understood hy all the numerous clans of that 
tribe both in this district and in Hill Tip- 
perah. The Mrdngs, also, originally from Tip- 
perah, who have no intercourse with their 
parent ^be, nor have seen.their native country 
for more than 160 years, still preaerve their 
vernacular unohanged to any material extent. 
There ia certainly not so much difference as 
there ia between the English tongue as com¬ 
monly spoken, and the blurred paioU of a 
Somersetshire labourer. 

The theory in question, therefore, appears 
to me to deserve more close and careful in- 
vestigation before a decisive oonolusion can 
be arrived at. " 

Besides the three large Lhoosai clans with 
which we are well acquainted, there exist 
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m&nj more, known to us bj hem&j. The 
Tillege system amon^ the KookiM is best 
described as a series of petty states, each 
under a Dictator or President. To illustrate 
the position of the Chief, or President, I may 
mention that in l$6d, when on a Tiat lo the 
village of one of the lending Chiefi among the 
Lhoosai, I was standing talking with him in 
the path that ran through the village. While 
we were thus standing a dmskan Lhoosai 
came stumbling along, and finding us some¬ 
what in the way, he seised the Chief by the 
neok and shoved him off the path, asking 
why he stopped the road. On my asking 
the Chief for an explanation of such disrespect 
being permitted, be replied, On the war¬ 
path or in the oonncil I am Chief, and my 
words are obeyed; behaviour like that would 
be punished by death. Here, in the village, 
that dnmkacd is my fellow and equal." In 
like manner any presents given to the Chief 
are common property. His people walk off 
with them, saying, He is a big man, and 
will get lots more given to him. Who will 
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give to iia if he does not?** On the other 
hand> all that is in his 'nlkge belongs to the 
Chief; he can and does cell upon people to 
furnish him with everything that he requires. 
A Chief’s son, on attaining manhood, does 
not, as a rule, remain with hia &ther; he sets 
up a separate village of his own. The men 
of one Chief oan transfer their allegianoe to 
another at will; hence it happens that a 
Chiefs village becomes large or small as he 
is sucooesM in war, or the reverse. Chief* 
ship, however, is confined to a oertain clan 
called ** Aidej>” from whence all the tribes are 
said originally to have sprung. Only the son 
of a Chief can set up a village for himself. 
Hence there is a fiction that all Chieih are 
blood-relatives, and it is consequently for* 
bidden to kill a Chief, or, as ho is called, Lai, 
save in the heat of battle. The Lai directs in 
war; he is the last in the advice, and the 
rearmost in retreat. 

The house of a Lai is a harbour of refuge. 
A CTUninal or fugitive taking shelter there 
cannot be harmed; but he becomes the slave 
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of the Lai, under whose protection he has 
placed bimu ftlf. Each p^an ig bound to labour 
three dajs yearlj for his Chief, and each house 
in the Tillage furnishes its share of any ex¬ 
pense inourred in feeding or entertaining the 
Lal*B guests. The ChieTs house also is built 
for bim by tiie voluntary labour of his people. 
The residence of a powerful Chief is generally 
surrounded by the houses of his slaves, who 
marry and eoltivate, enjoying undisturbed the 
fruits of their labonr. On the death of a 
slave, however, his wife and children and all 
his property go to the Chief. The messages 
and errands of a Lai, or Chief, are done by 
his fhvourite slaves. They are his ambassadors 
in war. 

To collect his people, or in fact to authen¬ 
ticate any order, the ChieTs spear, which is 
usually carved and ornamented, is sent by a 
messenger from village to village. Should 
the message be a hostile one, the messenger 
carries a fighting d&o, to which a piece of red 
cloth is attached. Another method is by the 
‘‘phuroi/’ which is a species of wand made 
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cut of strips of peeled bamboo, about eight 
inobee long, in this shape (t). If the tips 
of the cross-pieces be broken, a demand for 
black is indicated; a rupee to be levied 
for each break. If the end of one of the 
crose-pidocs is charred It implies urgency, 
and that &e people are to come even b^ 
torch-light. If a capsicum be fixed on to 
the “ phuroi,’* it signifies that disobedience 
to the order will meet with punieliment as 
severe as the capsicum is hot. If the cross¬ 
piece is of cane, it means that disobedience 
will entail corporal punishment. Among the 
Lhoosai, women cannot inherit. Property is 
divided amongst the sons; the youngest, 
however, gete the largest share; the rest in 
equal portions. Widows can marry again, 
but do not often avail themselves of the pri¬ 
vilege if they have children, as a widowed 
mother is paramount in a son’s house. 

They have no caste or class distinctions 
among them; all eat and drink together, 
and one man is as good'as another. Mar- 
ri^e is a civil contraot, soluble at the will 
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of bofli parties concerned. A womMi, on 
leaving her husband, takes with her only 
what she brought originaUj from her other’s 
house. There are no sacrifices or other re- 
ligfious ceremonies on the occasion of a mar* 
riage—only a big feast and a dance. Adultery 
is very uncommon. It is puniahed by the 
death of both parties; a husband is allowed 
to out them down, and no Ault attaches to 
him; their only shelter is in the Chief’s 
house and a life-long slavery. Concubinage, 
or whoredom^ is unknown among the Lhoosai; 
but the intercourse between the unmariied of 
both sexes is entirely unchecked-'^ girl may 
go with any young man she fancies. If 
parents marry a girl to a man whom she 
does not like, she generally runs away from 
her husband, and is not thought to be wrong 
in doing so. 

Women are generally held in consideration 
among the Lhoosai; their adrioe is taken, 
and they have much influence. Should the 
father of a house die, his wife becomes the 
head of the family. Upon the women, how- 
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ever, Ms the whole burden of the bodily 
labour by which lift is supported, They 
fetch water, hew wood, cultivate and help 
to reap the crop, besides spinning, cooking, 
and brewing. The men employ themselves 
chiefly in making forays upon weaker tribes, 
or in hunting. Of home work, they only 
oloar the ground and help to cany the haN 
vest; they also build the house. The men 
are generally to be seen lounging about, 
cleaning their arms, drinking, or smoking/ 
A strange custom easts among them, that 
when a man, either through ladneas, cow. 
ardioe, or bodily incapacity, is unable to do 
his work, he is dressed in women’s clothes,’ 
and consorts and works with the women. I 
have seen instances of this in several villages. 
The Lhoosai, as a rule, are not prolific j a 
family is generally limited to three or four 
children. A child is suckled for a great 
length of time. They sometimes do not 
leave the. breast until four years old. 

-Crime is rare'among them. Theft in a 
man’s own village is unknown, but they will 
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sometimes steal if Tisitmg snothdr ct^. On 
eucH a theft being discovered, the Chief, in 
whose villAge it has been committed^ sends 
and makes a formal complaint to the Chief 
under whom the thief is living. The goods 
stolen are, if discovered, given up, and tiie 
offender is fined. Shoold a rncn |)^ fined so 
heavily that he is unable to pay, he becomes 
the slave of hia Chief. A liie is exacted ibr 
a life. The murderer will not escape, even 
by taking refuge m the Chiefs house; the 
relatives will cut him down. If, however, 
the Chiefs wile adopts him as a son, he 
escapes scatheless. No vendettas, or h]ood« 

' feuds, are carried on among them. They 
reverence parents, and honour old age. 
^en past work, the father and mother are 
supported by their children. They have no 
salutation or greetings among them, nor does 
their language cootaio any precatire sMxes 
or expressions. 

The religion of the Lhoosai and their 
traditions as to origin are similar to those 
already described of the Faokho tribe. 
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In plijsiqiie both men and women are 
well-made and wonderfully mueoular, Tbe 
average height of the males is about 5 feet 8 
inohes, and of the women 5 feet 4 inolies. 
They are never corpulent. Their physiognomy 
is not pleasing, being generally of a snlky 
and forbidding appearance. They differ en¬ 
tirely from the other hill tribes of Burman or 
Arraoanese origin, in that their faces bear no 
marks of Tartar or Mongolian descent They 
are swarthy in complexion, and their checks 
are generally smooth among the Howlong 
tribe. However, one meets many men having 
long, bushy beards. . I should he inolmed to 
attribute this to a mixture of Bengallee blood, 
from the m^y oaptives they have from time 
to time oarried away; but I have seen old 
men white-bearded, and we possess no record 
of any Lhoosai raids so long as even thirty 
or forty years ago. 

The men wear one long home-spun sheet 
or mantle of cotton cloth, tmd, save this, they 
have no other garment. These mantles are 
sometimes of very good msnulaoture; the 
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best desorption are djed blue and interwoven 
witli crunson and yellow stripes. They are 
fond of wearing in the ear a small bunch of 
biilhant feathers. Their hair is bound in to 
a knot on the nape of the nech. The women 
wear a strip of thick blue oloth round the 
loins, about ^hteen inches in breadth; their 
bosoms being left bare. They distend the 
lobe of the ear to an enormous sise with 
circular discs of wood or ivory. Both sexes 
attach the greatest value to amber, which is 
worn in large cylindrical beads as a necklace. 
They attach a fabulous value to some of these 
necklaces. The amber is smd to be brought 
from Burmah. 

A Lboosai village is always situated on 
the top of a high hill, and in time of war is 
fbrtided by a stockade of heavy timber logs. 
The time that a village stays in one place 
is determined by the Adlities afforded for 
cultivation in the neighbourhood. When all 
the land within easy reach is exhausted, the 
village is moved to a fresh site. The ordinary 
lime of remaining in one place is four to five 
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years. The houses are built, not of bamboos, 
as is usual in the hills, but of logs, end 
thatched with the palmsted leaf commonly 
used throughout the MUs for that purpose. 
At the door of evety house is a laiaed 
pUtform, where, in the cool of the eveoiag, 
the men lounge about and whittle stioks. 
The interior of most houses is partitioned off 
into sleeping end living rooms. The houses 
are low-pitched, and the floor is raised from 
the ground some four feet. A Chiefs house 
is simply au enlarged edition of the ordinary 
Lhoosai house. In a Chiefs house at all 
times one is sure to find two or three men 
imbibing “ khong”*out of horn cups. Among 
the other tribes “thong and “ seepah “ are 
suoked up through a bug reed out of the jar, 
as we drink sheny-cobbler; but among the 
Lhoosai they emp^ the jars (which are full 
of rice, water, and the other things from 
which the liquor is brewed) by means of a 
syphon made from two pieces of reed joined 
together by lao or resin At an angle of about 
46*. In the Chiefs house will be seen also 
8 2 
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large brazen ressels, embossed mtb Bimnese 
characters, for containing rice, and the big 
gong which tolls out when the council of war 
is assembled, or when the Chief calls hie 
people together. On one occasion my pre¬ 
decessor, Captain Graham, was visiting a 
Kookte village, and he discovered that the^ 
held some British subjects in captivity. On 
demanding their raleaae, however, the Chief 
refused to let them go; and Captain Graham 
equallj refusing to go without them, things 
began to look mischievous. At length the 
Chief in a rage betook himself off to his house, 
and the big gong began to toll. Captain 
Graham describes the effect as miraculous: 
ever^ woman and child disappeared from 
sight as if by magic, and the Lhoosai, with 
their weapons in their hands, came crowding 
to the Chief. Matters, however, were even¬ 
tually arranged on a peaceable footing, and 
the captires were rdeased. 

Two ftfiirrufclfl domesticised among the 
Lhoosai strike one immediately on entering 
^ village; they are the guyal and the hill 
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goftt. Nearly every house has its guyal 
tethered oe&r the door^ they are not fed iu 
the village, but simply receive salt, of whicli 
they axe immoderately fend, at their owner’s 
hand. Early at the first dim hreaik of dawn, 
they troop out of the village to pasture i 
untended by any cattle-herd, returning again 
at night of their own accord. The Eookiea 
do not milk them; they are used only for 
slaughter at big feasts or sacridcea In 
appearance thoy are magnificent beasts, 
resembling nothing so much as the Cbilling. 
worth wild cattle magnified.' The goats 

s M gx,j$X Seligbte to mogo about b tho iblokwt 
foreet, where he brcwiM eveDivg and morslag on the 
teader aboota end loavae of dJiferent ebraba, Hldom foed> 
iog on grua when be caa got Ihev. Bla dlapoaiUou It 
gentle; aren wheu wild la hit aotive bUJa, be le oot eoa> 
aidered deogercma, nerer etaodiag the eppmeb of tDao, 
eod mcob lesa bearing bia attack. The Kookiea h^t 
the wild oaea for the sake of tbsir flcah. Guyela hare 
been domeadoatad among the Eookiea from time imne-. 
norial, and widiout ac^ ranatioo ia tbeir appoaraaoe 
from the wild atook. £^e difFbrenoa wbaterer la obaorred 
ifi the appeuaoce of the wild aad tame anmada, brown 
cf Tarioaa ahadoa being the general oolonr of both. The 
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are remarkable for being pure white, with a 
long coat which, in the males, abnost 

wild U aboQi tbo «U« of tbo vUd boflUo in Isdia. 
The tamo foyal among the Eookie* b^g bred in nearly 
the luse habiti of freedom end on tbo eano fb od , with* 
one ow Tudorgnog uiy leboor, grow* to tbo lame lioe 
u tbo wild cco. Ihio animat lifoo lo the ego of aftooo 
or ewont; Toen; and hi tbo fbarth jear the cowi pro> 
Ouco, aftor oloren nootba' gwiatka. booHng a talf onlj 
OHM ia tbroo yoart, tad ao long aa iatamt botwoen oaeh 
birtb Bait to^ to koop Iho opoeioo nn. Tbe oiJf lucka 
for oigbt or BUM Boolba, wbes it io capablo of on [iportlng 
iUotf. Tbo Eookioo Uo ap the oolf natU it ia of ooficioat 
ago to do ao. The gajal (cow) glv« Tei 7 Uttlo mith, 
and dooi aot yield H long, bat wbat obe giroo la of 
ronarkably rlob qoati^, ebcMl oqnaUy oo with tbo croocn 
of other milh, which it reooceblea ia ooloor. Tbe Kook lee 
aako 00 iiae wbeteror of tho milk, bat rear their guyala 
o&tiroly for the aahe of their fleib aod ikiao. thoy 
make their ihiolda of Che hide of thia aoiiaal. Tbe do^ 
of Cho gujal io in the bigheot ootimatioB eaoog tho 
Kookioe; lo maeh oo, that no oedeno foatiral ia orer 
oolobrated wllhoat alaoghlering ooe or more of thaae 
beaata, according to tbo importanoo of the ooeaoion. Tbo 
Sookioo Crain Cbw gnjala Co no lobonr. Tbe domoa* 
ticatod goyali an allowed by tbe KookJoo to roam at 
largo daring tho itij throogb tbo foreot in tbo aoigb- 
boorbood of tbo rillago; bal, eo oroning approaohoo, 
they all renrxi borne of their own accord, the yonng 
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sweeps the ground. Of tlies© goats* skins 
some of the Lhoosai clans make a kind of 
pouch, with the bng hair pendent; this is 
worn like a Highland sporran. In abnost 
©Ysry house will be found a pet pig. Tliis 
animal goes loose, and is generally enormously 
fht, having the run of all the leavings in the 
way of food. Somewhere near the vill^ 
one is sure to oome upon some of their traps 
for game. They have three kinds of traps: 
—two for deer and pigs, in which the main* 
spring is a bent«down sapling, or a strong 


ga^id Mrly tAUgbt tbl» htbit by bsmg r«gulirly 
fbd ererj sigbc with atii, of which he ii ratj fOaX i ud 
fVom the ocoMioQiJ cootinuftacs of this pncClM, m he 
growe u[>, the attMlincnt of the gu^U to Uii villig* 
becouM BO strong, tbst when the KooklM raigreu from 
they ere obliged t« let Sre to thoir Lute Iwt 
gu7el ebould retom thither from thoir new place of 
reeidence befrre tbej' have become oqullj attached to it 
as to the fbnoar, through the aame meaca. The Eookiaa 
giro 00 gr^ to cattlo. The 017 of the gq^aJ haa 
no resemblance Co (he grant of the lodias ox, bet a good 
deal reeamblee that of the buffalo. It ia a kind of low* 
log, but ebriUer.**—TTiVd T^u and dourest 0/ Damatic 
AnmaUi Lamd and Watar, hfaj lltk, 1867. 
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bamboo, and wWch oither transfixes the 
game vith an arrow or jerks it high and 
pendent in the air; tke other, genera^lj used 
Ibr l^ers, beers, and snch^like game, is a 
rough oSge of Ic^ open at two ends, and 
placed in the run of the animals whose 
destruotioD it is wished to effect. The top 
of the cage is compost of two or three 
wormous tree*trun3u, so arranged as to fhll 
on and kill anj animal attempting to pass 
through the trap. The Lhoosai are great 
eaters of flesh, and domestio animals not 
being verj plentiful among them, their sup* 
plies depend a good deal upon their success 
in the chase. Thej make large hunting 
parties, and their feronrite game is the wild 
elephant, which abounds throughout the hills. 
As, howerer, thej are very careleae and 
reckless in the management of their guns 
and ammunition, a large hunting party seldom 
returns without one or more of its members 
having been accidentally shot. It is only 
within the last ten or twenty years that 
Lhoosai have learnt the use of fire-arms; but 
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musketfi, mostly 6f Ecglisli m&ke and Tower- 
marked, are now common enough among 
them, and render what was formerly a horde 
of simple savages a band of very dangerous 
marauders. They are oonstaotly warring 
among tbemselvea; or when a short interval 
of comparative peace comes, they make a 
raid upon the nearest British territory to 
procure slaves. Lately, however, the leading 
Chiefs among the Lhoosai have sworn a 
solemn and lasting peace with the British 
authorities. The whole art of war among 
them may be described is one word—surprise. 
They never advance openly to attack an 
enemy, but send forward spies to make sure 
of taking tbeix foe unawares. Should their 
object be discovered, they at once abandon 
the attack, and retreat as they oama A 
sacrifice and a big drink is always an indis¬ 
pensable preliminary to an expedition. 

On starting for a raid, the old men and 
women of the village accompany the party 
an hour’s journey on their way, oarrying the 
provisions, and then leave them with loud 
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wishes for tbeir succeed. ** Mftj joo be un* 
ftod hoQke lOAny beftde/* id the 

£ormul». This is when open host^dee hare 
oommenced with eome other cUn; but if & 
virgin enterprise is to be inaugurated, it is a 
me fud non among them that no woman 
should know a word about the matter. Th^ 
will march four and fire days, traversing 
enormous distances to the village they intend 
to attack, and buret upon their prey about 
an hour before dawn. A, young man of the 
Fankho tribe gave me the following sketch: 
—When I was quite a little boy, my father 
and mother lived in Ardung Boaja's village, 
and the Lhoosai battle came to us. It was 
one night when all the village had well 
drunken. Our village was on a spur of a 
lofty hiU in the valley of the Sungoo. The 
women used to go down an hour's journey 
every day to bring water in the bamboo 
tubes wh^h we use for the purpose. The 
hill Bp\m at the back of the village was 
defended by a double palissade, inside which 
a eentry was always posted; on the other 
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three sides the Tillage was ioaccessible. 
About four m the moruiug, when it was 
neither light nor dark, the sentry saw some¬ 
thing moving in the jungle outside the stook- 
ade, and he thought it was a guyal or a 
jungle pig, and threw a stone at it; then up 
sprung the Lhoosai, about 200 men, and 
gave a low guttural shout, hoarse and deep. 
All our villagers abandoned their houses, and 
Hed for their lives down a cozteealed path. 
My mother took me on her back and ran. 
The Lhoosai only got two of our people, and 
they were too drunk to move, hauled 
one fellow up, but he only grunted and lay 
down again; then they prodded him with a 
spear, and he only grunted the more. So 
they out him to pieces as he lay. Then they 
plundered our Tillage and went away.** A 
young man, a Biang Tipperah, who lives in 
my house, was formerly a slave of Button 
Foia*8 (a Lhoosai Chief), and I have heard. 
iix)m him many aooounte of raids made by 
hia master. He used to accompany the Chief 
ae the bearer of his weapons. His first raid 
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was in 1860, made on tite Bengallee inliabi* 
tantfi of Kandal is Tipperah. They fell 
upon the villagers at da^-davn, according to 
custom; and the Bengallee men» with one 
consent, ran away. The women, however, 
stood their ground, and abused their grim 
assiulants vodferoualy for breaking into honest 
people’s houses. The Lhoosai laughed at 
their shrill tongues at first, but later it was 
found troublesome, and one young woman 
had to be out down pour encournpsr U$ auire^. 
The Chief confided to my boy’s care two 
women, c^tives. All the prisoners were 
fastened together by a cord through the lobe 
of the ears, and the Lhoosai set out with 
their plunder on the return journey. Now, 
one of the captive women was young, and 
not accustomed to walking; so after the first 
day’s march her feet swelled, and she was 
unable to go further. The Chief therefore 
ordered that she should be speared. “WeD,” 
said the narrator, took the spear and 
went towards her, and Button Poia said, * Do 
it neatly, I will look 6n,' for it was the first 
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time I had ever epeared any one. "WTicn the 
girl aaw me take i© spear and come towards 
her, ah© fell a-weeping, and caught my gar. 
mente and my hands, and all my heart 
thumped, and I oonld not hurt her. It was 
pitiful I So the Chief began to laugh at me, 
and said, ‘0 white-livered, and son of a 
female dog, when we return to the village, 
I will tell the young maidens of your courage;’ 
so I shut my eyes and speared her. J£y 
stroke was ill-direoted, and she did not die; 
80 the Chief finished the work, and he made 
me liok the spear. Th^ blood of Bengallees 
is very salt. Since then I have not been 
afraid to spear any one.” 

Among the Lhooaai it is customary for a 
young warrior to eat a piece of the liver of the 
first man he kills; this, it is said, strengthens 
the heart and gives courage. The use of 
stimulants, as charms, bhang, &o., to spur a 
man up for fight, is unknown among these 
tribes. In each tribe will be found some pre¬ 
eminently brave men; they are described aa 
“ not knowing pain or death.” The weapons 
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of the LlLooBoi are tlie dAo, spear, and gun. 

1 bore seen no other among them. Gun¬ 
powder the^ obtain, it is said, from Burmah, 
mad, until lately, from the Bengallees of 
Caahar and Chittagong. Latterlj, however, 
inoreased vigilaDoe on the part of the autho¬ 
rities has driven them to manu&cture a roug^ 
sort of powder; they learnt to do this from 
the Shendoo tribe. 

The custom of putting the village in qua¬ 
rantine is atrioUj obserred by all the Lboosai 
in case of siclmess; and once a year, at the • 
sprouting of the yoking rioo, as a matter of 
religion. • At the ^tbering of the harvest, 
they have a festival called among them **Chak- 
chai." The Chief goes solemnly with his 
people into the forest, and cuts down a large 
tree, which is afterwards carried into the vil¬ 
lage, and set up in the midst Sacrifice is then 
offered, and ” khong ” spirits, and rice, are 
poured over the tree. A feast and danoe 
close the ceremony. The unmarried men and 
girls only are the dancers. 

The Lhoosai cultivate byjooming in the 
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manner oommon to all liill tribes. They some- 
timee suffer severely from the inroads of rats, 
which again disappear as mysteriously and 
suddenly as they arrived. In carrying loads 
or cutting joom, the Lhoosai clear the lungs 
with a continuous “ heu I hauT* uttered in 
measured time by all. Without making this 
sound, they say they would be unabU to work. 
The village lads whistle with their fingers in 
a manner exactly similar to a London street 
boy. As rule, ’^ey bathe but seldom, as 
. their villages are generaUy situated at a long 
distance from water, and at an elevation 
which much reduces the ^mperature. They 
work in iron. A rough species of forge is 
found in every village, and they have made 
bome progress in iron»working, having been 
taught by Bengallee captives to repair the 
lock of a gun, as also to make spear-heads 
and fish-hooks. They cannot, however, make 
a gun-barrel. They are ignorant of the art of 
making pottery. Their plates and bottles are 
the leaves of the jungle and gourds; they use 
brass and earthen vessels when they can 
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obtfun tbem.either in wt or by barter at the 
frontier basaars. They emoke pipee of bamboo 
lined with copper or iron. They ha^ no 
knoney onrrent among them; but they ere 
aware of its use, and employ it in purohaeing 
articles in the frontier markets. They suffer 
sometimes from remittent fbTer. Boils are 
common among themj and sometimes inflam¬ 
mation of the boweb from over-drinking and 
eating; but, save these ailments, they were 
fonnerly unacquainted with disease. In 
however, they made a raid into British terri¬ 
tory, and took ba^ cholera with them. This 
disease exdted the greateat terror, so much 
so, that numbers of the tribe put an end to 
their existence by suicide, blowing out their 
brains with their own guns on the first 
symptoms themselves. They celled 

it the foreign sickness.*’ In like manner 
they took back the small-pox among them 
from Kassalong Bazaar in 1&60. They are 
ignorant of medicine; but if a man be very ill 
they offer sacrifice, and the koa-vang ” is 
consulted. I have never met or heard of an 
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isBtanod of goitre among t}ie HU men, 
althongh I am told that persona in some of 
the Bengallee TlUages at the foot of the hills 
suffer from it. Syphilis is unknown. Dis¬ 
eases are sometimes attributed to witchcraft; 
and if the tribe declares this proven, the 
wizard is cut down without more ado. 

Ou the death of a father of a family, notice 
is sent to all his friends and relatives. The 
corpse is then dressed in its finest obthes, and 
seated in the centre of the 'house in a sitting 
posture. At the right hand is laid the dead 
man's gun aud weapons; on the left aits the 
wife weeping. All the frienda assemble, and 
there is a big feast. Food is placed before the 
dead man, who aits upright and silent among 
them; and they address him, saying, *'You 
are going on a long journey, eat.” They also 
fill his pipe with tobacco, and place it between 
hie lips. These * ceremonies occupy twenty- 
four hours, and on the second da^ after death 
they bury the corpse. Among the Dhun and 
Ehoon clans the body is placed in a coffin 
made of a hoUow tree-trunk, with holes in 

r 
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the bottom. This is placed on a lofty plat* 
form, and left to dry in the sun. The dried 
body is afterwards rammed mio an earthen 
Taee and buried > the head is out off and pre- 
Borred. Another clan sheathe their dead in 
pith (solah); the corpse is then placed on a 
platform, under which a slow fire is kept up 
until the body is dried. The corpse is then 
kept for six mondis to allow relatiTes and 
friends of every degree to come from a dis* 
tance and take farewell of the deceased; it is 
then buried. Xhe Howlong clan hang the 
body up to the house-beams for seven days, 
during which time the dead man's wife has to 
sit underneath spinning. She may not stir; 
and if fHends do not bring her food, she must 
perforce starve. 

It is curious to compare with the fin^oing 
account a relation of the customs and man¬ 
ners of the Lhoosai Eookiee given by a 
traveller in the last century. I traneciibe it 
verbatim:— 
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[From ilt French cf M. Boucfieseicke, tranelaied t)u 
originai Ji-om tU ^lifh of J. Jtewul, Chief Engineer 
^ Bengal. Upon the religion, the tnannere, lawe, and 
the cttefone ^tha Oueie, or the inhaiitnntt of the Tipi^ 
2feunlaine. FuHiehed at Ldpeic in IfiOO. ] 

“ The ucioa vUich iabftUt the hills t« tb« «Mt of 
BoDgol giro W the Creator of too world too auDO of 
Pftt^ea, or Futohleo. Tboj boliere that b overy trw 
rMidoe a dolt/, chat the aim aed moon aro goda, aocl 
that too wonliip readand by them to thoM daitioa of 
•acoudary ittpoitaoco is agrwablo to fntyan, the Groat 
Croator. 

** Ifa man of tola aation should happoa to alaj anotbar, 
oeither the Chief dot naj of the r^tioaa of too deooaoed 
have too right of vougeanoo { butlfhia hrotbar or other 
aear relatiou ohooieo to kill too anrderor, aone have toe 
right to proToot them. Whoa a Ouol ii taken in theft 
or any other orioWt too Chief can coaipol bin to rolU' 
bureo the pareona who have ben iqjnred by bit miidoed; 
and, after giriag hli doclelos, the Cbigf l« ontHled to u 
too. The criaiiDal and too aggrieved partiei are con- 
polled to give a fbaat to tholr reapective tribee. The 
Oaois fbnaeriy were not In the habit of killing all women 
found by them in toe dweillnga of their adveraariea. 
The origin of toe preaeot barbaroua ouatom in, Indeed, 
eiagalar enough. A wo&an, who was engaged working 
in the fields, asked another whj ehe bad come so late to 
her eowing. She replied, that her husband having 
started on toe w«r>pacb, abe had been detained in pre¬ 
paring his food and other neces8ar7 amoganente. One 
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of the eoemia oi tb« tribe bMH ber uj this, and be- 
eaiae verj aocrj at leanusE tbat abe had tbna eoceoured 
one who had |oee oU to do uqniy to lue people. He 
betbooght himealf. aHo, chat if lha wooen did not take 
care of the booee and prtfu^ tbeir huebanda' food wlica 
ffiixti o& the war-paib» there would ba coaeiderable io- 
ecoTemence aconiag. Siaoe tbaa, Iba Ooom out 

off the bMda of tba wooen of ranqiuahed eaamiee { more 
«e|>adaU7 are tbe^ mixrdereoely dkpoead to aB7 who 
oaj be with child. A Cod, who, ia larprielDg a village, 
oaa kill a wemaa big with child, aad obtM both her 
liead aad that of the oabora ioftot, ta thooght to have 
comaitted a Doet saaritoriooi act, ae with om blow ha 
hae deetr^ad two aoamiee. 

"The Darriagl coatoma aiBOi^ thU paopio are aa 
follow i—When a rich mao daeiraa to tako to wifb a 
certain girl, be makae a preeanc of fov or Sva bead of 
cattle (goTal) to ber pareota, aad forthwith takee ber to 
hie hooie. Ber paraata kill the goTal, and having 
cooked much rice and brewed much liquor, tbej give a 
great feaat to all their ralatioM and kia. Poorer people 
follow the ease eaat» in acewdanca with their oeaiw. 
Cueu era allowed to Barry withool regard to blood 
reUtiowhip: only a mother may not wad with her ion. 
If a woman W a mi by ber buband, the airriage 1e 
IndlHolnbla} bet if they do not agree, and have no »oa, 
the boeband mn caettf hia wife and taka anotbor. The 
Cncie bare no id« of ball or heaven, or of any pnnieh* 
meat for evil daade, or rowarda good actiooe. They 
believe only that whan a penoo dice, a being or epirit 
Mleee hia aod and oiriea it off At the incaDcnt of ite 
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b^ag cftrri«d df, whA(av«r u nftmed, tb» d«$A niAii will 
obtAio And 91^07 horefttW. 

*' This people eet the deab of elepbeotSy pigS) ead 
otlier eniutLa; end, if tbsf hippea to find a dead bout, 
tb$7 do &ot beaitate to drj ita ileeh for consumption. 
WbsD a tribe determines to make war, tbej eend out 
apioa u> dbeorer the potition aad force of their eaem^, 
as well oe to find out tbe path. Tbef then lay an 
ambush at night, and at two or three in tbe moritiog thej 
foil upon the tillage to be cut up. Their weapcos ere 
the iwoixl and lanoei the bow and arrow. If an oaeny 
abandone bia tillage, thej elay all the women and oblb 
dren wbo may foil into thoir banda.and carry off all tl^ey 
can lay bands on: but If the enemy, hating learnt their 
desIgB. has tbe oourage to await and meet the onelenghl, 
tliey quietly and quickly return to their homoe. 

Tf the Ouels see a etar tery near the moon, they 
look upon it M a certain ilgn of an intended amult on 
their tillage, and they pa» tbe night under aims. Often 
they he In wait in the junglei and paths near tlielr ti)- 
lege, and kill any one who may preeenl thoneeltea 

"When tbe Cuds aiu tiiua ambushed, leeoh«bitoe or 
sneke*bltea will not draw tbe falnUat cry flrom them aoi’ 
make them quit their hldiog^plaoe; and the who 
brioga back the bead of a foe ia aura of uoiTcraal applauio. 

'* If two tribea, fighting hand to band, eee tbe rlotory 
uncertain between them, they make a tignal to auepead 
the combat, send out ambasaadors. and oonclude a peace 
with a grand foaat, taking sun and moon to witnasB tbe 
tinoehty of thtir petkoe'aaking. But if one tribe is 
weaker than the other, and succumb in confiict, they are 
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compelled to pe7 % tribau In rice, aleree, 

or armfi. 

** la Hit field, the Cuoe’ provifwone eonwt of y«me 
and rice boiled to a ia bamboos. They are thua 
enabled to dieponee witb cooking, and oan make long 
and rapid marches; and tbe^ can perform in one da^ 
as much m an ordinaiy man can do in three or fi>ur. 
ArriTod at the place which the^ with to attack, they 
snrround It during tbo night 2 and if they surprise it, 
tboy maasaore, withont pity, men, women, and oLildres, 
laeerring only such as they wish fbr elaree. Ihey carry 
away the beads of the slain In leather sacks, and are 
cai^efUl, if possible, to keep tbelr bands unwashed and 
bloody. The slyjghtw li always crowned by a big 
fbast, where they indulge in the grim pleasantry of filling 
the dead mouths of the Leeds they bero oot off with 
food, saying, ‘ Sat, appease your hunger and (hirst In 
the same way that I LaTe slain you, may my children 
kill youit' .This foaet is repeated a eeoond time in the 
comae of (he expedition, and ae often as poesihle news ie 
eent to their village as to their success and the number 
of heads they Lave taken. Whenerer It is known that 
lioads bare ^n obtained, the whole village evinces the 
UveUeat eatisfkotion. They make bead-dreasee of red 
and black threads, embroidered with boeds and aU 
piwctous things! t^D^d taking witb them Urge vessels 
of spirits, th^ go to meet the conquerors. During the 
journey they blow reedplpes, strike gongs, and make 
the woods resound with rude music. When they meet 
the conquerors, they break into song and dance, and 
give tbcmaelves up to the ezpreeslon of the most fbanCio 
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eojoyment. Wban ft married mftD briagi hia vife ft heed, 
tbft^ pUdge ftQft ftbOtbftT ftlceniftMly in honu of tiqnor,. 
and aha ftren mabea bia bloody bftode in tke liquor that 
tbey drink. 

“ Ab Boon aa tbo oonqoerora raacb Cbair villaga, tbay 
aaBomble beforo tba Cbiaf's hoaae, and naaka a pyrauid 
of tba baadB they baTO takao. Round thia monnmQ&t of 
cbair TioCory tbay danoa and drink nn^ thay gooerally 
fUl from Intoxioation. Tbay kill by the tbruat of a 
ipaar Boma pigB and guyale, and maka a fraah feaaC, in 
wbloh tba liquor ia not (parad. Tba prinoipal mao of 
tba triba plaoa Cbair anamiaa' beada on bamboo poiaa, 
wbieh tboy plaoa on tba tonbi of tbair a&oaatora. Tba 
mnn wbo briogB cnOflC baadB raoaivaB^ from Cbe rlohaBk 
parBonB in tba triba proianta of oattla Bnd liquor; aod 
i^an any of cKa anoay bara baan brought io aliva^ tba 
cbiafr wbo bava not takan part in tba expedition art 
allowed to BlangUtar Chaaa unhappy captivaa. Certain 
tribaa in partioular are the aitUloara of all warlike 
waapoDii while otbara are quite ignorant of all handiorafr. 

Tba woman do all tba boua work. Tba man are 
employed in buntiogi in ooltivatiogi and In war. Tbay 
know no diTiaion of time save from day to day. Tiva 
daye afUr the birth of a made, and duuo daye afrar that 
of a daughter, tboy give a fbast to all tbair kla. Tba 
oaramony commanoai by the placing of a pole before tba 
bouse I (bey than kill a guyal or pig, and drink is aarred 
out ad lihitw. Tba day oonoludaa with aonga and danoat. 
Those Cooia whom natuie or accident randan incapable 
of raproduotion keep oo house; they lira from door to 
door like religious mondiceata. Wben one praeeats bim* 
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Mlf M tbs bousd of ft lich obD) tbs owosr tiss a long 
Atrmg of rad and wblta stones to a bamboo. Ho> gives 
alzoa to the mendicant, aod foaata the Tillage. Tbaj 
superetitious bomaga to tlioa© rad and white atone*. 

'NVhen a man die*, bis reiatiTOS kill a pig or a gojal, 
and boil tba flash. They ooTar tbe corpse with a piece 
of olocb, poor a little liquor Into Ita month, of wbiob thoy 
all first partake, u a apeoiea of ofTeriog to tbe decoased’s 
nanea Tile ceremony is repeated at inteaTals for many 
days. They afterwards place tbe body on a low plaifbnn 
of ephe bamboo. They pierce tbe corpse in soToral 
plec^ end light a slow fire underneath, eo as to dry the 
body. They then wrap it in a sht^ond and bury it, and fbr 
a year afterwards they oflor the first fruit* of tl^cir crops 
on tb* tomb. Some tribes pay diflbrest honours to tho 
dead. They cover the body in cloth and matting, and 
suspend it flom the branches of a lofty tree. When the 
fissh is quite docompoeed, they oollsot tbo bones, clean 
and preserve them in a vaae, which they open on all 
important occasions, protending that la thus consulting 
the bones, th^ are following the wishes of their deceased 
leladve. 

A widow.of this tribe is oonpelled to remun for a 
year beside the tomb ^ her dooease^ husband, her family 
bringing her food. If she dies during this year, they 
pay her fbnsml hononrs if ebe survives, they ro*conduot 
her to her boose, and celebrate her return by * fostival. 

** When, in dying, a Onoi leaves three sons, the eldest 
aod tbe yonngest share the inberitsmeo; the second has 
nothing. If be leaves no sons, his goods foil to bis 
brothers j and if ho baa no blethers, they revert to the 
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Cbiof of tho tribe. In the epring of 1776 u&n; OueU 
visited Mr. Ckerlee Croftes, who was the Comtaandaitt for 
Ibe Eoglub Eut Zudia Compoo; et JaffenUd. Tboj 
appeared vary aatiaAed with their recaptloa, executed 
their denoee, aad promiaad to retnn afUr the harvaat.*’ 

The Shendoo people is ihe last I sh^ liave 
to mention. They indeed seem to be more 
a nation than a tribe; but the acoounts and 
mformation of their habitudes possessed by 
us are scanty and insufficient. The little 
that we do know 1 proceed to set forth 
They inhabit the counCty north-east and 
east of the Blue Mountain, which is a con- 
spieuotis mark in the range which bounds 
the Hill Trsote south and east It is said 
that the Lhoosai hare been driven northward 
and westward by the Shendoos ; they again 
may have been driven northward on to the 
Lhoosai by the stir and movement of the 
tribes to their south. They bind their hair 
in a very high and lofty knot over the fore¬ 
head, and both male and fem^e are distdn- 
guished by a decorum in the matter of dress 
that, from pur knowledge of the other tribes, 
would hardly be expected. 
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The Shendoo women wear a short chemise 
of white home-spun cotton covering thehosoiu, 
and a long petticoat of dark-blue cotton stu£r> 
reaching below the knee. Over the shoulders 
and head, when out of doors, they wear 
the fine cotton robe or cloth, for the nianu- 
faotur© of which they are pre-eminently distin¬ 
guished : the cloth is black, with brilliant red 
and yellow stripes. The women bind their 
hair in smooth bands on each side of the fsoe, 
fostening it in a knot at the back of the head. 
The men wear a doth round their waist and 
a mantle of cotton doth 07er their shoulders. 
Both sexes in statvu^ are above the ordinary 
height of the hill men, and of a fairer com¬ 
plexion. The faces of those I have seen do 
not bear any signs of the prevailing Mongo¬ 
lian type of physiognomy. I am told that 
they do not cultivate with the d^W in joom 
Cushion, but are acqudnted with the method 
of terrace cultivation common among the 
Himalayan tribes; they use a large heavy hoe 
in breakiiig up the land for seed. They do 
not reap the grain with a sickle, hut pluck 
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the ears bj hand. Field labour, as a gecer^ 
rule, is performed bj the men; only the ‘mvea 
of very poor men labour in the fields. The 
Shendoo houses are raised from the ground, 
and built entirely of planhs and logs of'vood. 
The bamboo is aaid not to grow in that part 
of the oonntry. 

Iron is found in the Shendoo oonntry. 
They make salt from brine springs eiisting in 
the country. They manufaotitre their own 
gunpowder. Sulphur they obtain from Bur* 
mah, and an inferior sort of saltpetre is ool* 
leoted from heaps of earth which they strongly 
impregnate with urine. Their guns do not 
appear to be of Duropean manufacture; the 
stocks are painted red, black, and yellow, and 
are highly Tarnished. Their powder flasks are 
made of guyal horns, polished and beautifully 
inlaid with silrer and ivory. The men smoke 
a pipe made of a joint of a bamboo, copper* 
Lined. The women use a tiny hookah, also of 
copper, with a clay bowl. The tobacco water 
which collects in the bottom of the women’s 
hookahs is held in high estimation among 
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them ae a preservative of the teeth and gums. 
Every man carries a small gourd full of it, and 
it is an aot of common courtesy among them 
to present it to an acquaintance or visitor, in 
order that he may take a sip; just as among 
ua» it used formerly to he customary to offer 
a neighbour a pinoh of snuff. Their tobscco 
is fermented, pressed, and out up, presenting 
exactly the appearance of our Cavendish to* 
hacco. The Chiefh wear a thick plume of the 
tail feathers of the “beeiar^” in their tur* 
bans< A slave among them is valued at eight 
muskets or two guyals. They appear to be 
ignoraut of money or its value. Both the 
Shendoos and Lhooaai are to a man unable 
to swim or manage a boat; this is owing to 
their dwelling in the higher ranges of bills 
at the head waters of the rivers, where the 
stream is swift, shallow, and broken by rapids. 
They ere said to worship four spirits, or 
deities, viz- Surpar, Patyen, Khosing, and 
Wanohang. Surpar U the head of all. They 
believe that after death they will live again in 
another covmtry where there is no trouble, the 
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treea bearing food, olotbes, and every thing 
necessary for life. In addition to the four 
deities above named, they sacrifice to the 
spirits of earth and water on the occasion of 
their beginning to cultivate. They seem to 
have no distmctive names for these minor 
spiritB. Their sacrifice to the water kelpie 
is a fowl killed and thrown into the river. 
For the earth-god meat and rice is left ex¬ 
posed on the ground. They have no priests; 
each.man performs his own sacrifice; but as 
among the Lhoosai and Pankhos, they have 
men among them supposed to be the speoia] 
favourites and oracles of their gods, and at 
oei'tain times and seasons these men become 
possessed or filled by ^e divinity. They are 
monogamons, as a rule by choice; but a 
Chief or any other powerful man may marry 
his stepmother after his Other’s death. Mar¬ 
riage, as with all the tribes, is merely a matter 
of mutual consent, and is celebrated by fat¬ 
ing and dancing. 

The Shendoo country is said to be very 
extensive, some fifteen days’ journey across. 
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They procure poiud9» oettle» ftud eilks from 
the ftoTince of Tan on the east, wlule to the 
north they ere said to have communicataon 
with the British authorities of Caohar. The 
Shendoos bury their dead in a grave lined 
with stone. A Chief or a woman of any 
position is buried in a sitting posture as 
among the Bunjogees. With the body are 
intend its weapons, ornaments, and insignia 
of rank. 

The tribes wearing their hair in a high knot 
over the forehead, as Shendoos, Bunjogees, 
and Kumi, are called Poy. The Shendoo 
tribe is called Lakheyr Poy in the Lhoosei 
tongue. 

During the cold season of 1865 I under* 
took a journey into the Shendoo country, with 
a view to, if possible, entering into friendly 
relations with them, or at any rate to as¬ 
certain something definite conoeming the m . 
My experiences will, I think, be best set 
befbre my readers in the form of a diary kept 
by me during the expedition, which is as 
follows 
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“ J7wemier,1865.—W© are camped on 

the fork of brawling bill stream amopg^eaps 
of water-worn boulders. I am sitting on mj 
mat under a great tree, wHoh spreads o^er 
the stream. Half tlm parfy have gone road* 
hunting, the remainder are smoking cheroots 
and making baskets, while a select few are 
damming up one of the small streams hard b^ 
with ulterior views as to fish. Close by me, 
just on the edge of the water, are a number of 
young shoots of the sunn graaa^ whioh were 
stuck there at eanly dawn bj the exploring 
party* The reason for this ceremony is a 
belief in the existence of a powerful water 
Kelpie, who inhabits the streams of the Twine 
Kheong, and to whom they make peace offer¬ 
ings. Each man having his green shoot in 
hand, the Ko^a’ goes snide deep into the 
water, the others standing on the marge, and 
offers up some sort of prayer or invocation 
for Buooess. This done, each man plants his 
grass shoot, and they go away satisfied. I 
gave the son of the ohief Boaja a lesson on 

' village bead.nun or leader. 
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the fiddle last night, to the intense delight of 
all the others who sat round, and upon my 
word the lad made a rery good beginning. 
If I were boated here. I think a stringed band 
would not ho an impossibility. These people 
bare a capital ear for rhythm and time. I 
served out to them to-day half my store of 
salt pork, and at this moment great is the 
fi'izzling in pots and sniffing of noses that is 
going on. They eat also frogs, young plan- 
tain shoots, and the tops of fern leaves, such 
at least is part of to-day’s hill of fore. We 
all dined off plantain leaves and drink out of 
bamboo oups; the table equipage had to be 
abandoned when we oommwced marching. 
Twekam Tonlyn. head of Lama 'Khoongpeoplo, 
promises me a geoko steak on the first oppor- 
tunity. I dare say it will he very good. I 
know they eat them in the West Indies. 

“ let Decmber, 1865.—I could not write 
yesterday, I was so tired. We startedat early 
morning, and to the top of Banrong Tong we 
followed the survey road, which was easy 
enough, although trying to the back sinews. 
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When, however, we got to the top we struck 
off to the north into e wild elephant track. 
This we followed for about two miles, and 
tlien we had to cut our way through bamboo 
jungle. We had two precipices to go down, 
in the doing of whioh it ie a wonder no one 
was killed. The stones came rattling about 
one’s ears like hail, and one had to hang on 
by roots and to grass in the moat dangerous 
manner, with a fell of I don’t know how 
many feet below. M 4 p.m., however, dead 
beat, we all reached a Snmi village on the 
Sungoo side. I got a touch of fever here, 
the result of my last ten days’ diet of rioe, 
water, and fish. 

'* There is a stone near the Sungoo not ikr 
off the embouchure of Teendoo Kheong, on 
whicli is an insoriptaon in an unknown Ian* 
guage, the people say it is a magical incanta' 
tion that was set up by a Burmese Baja a 
hundred years ago. 

•‘During my yesterday’s march I noticed 
wild thyme, parsley, oelery, and sage in the 
jungle j also for about a mile a tract of wild 

u 
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coffee. On the jooms liere and there are 
melona, cucumbers, rice, genara, grain, <kc. 
Soil seems first-rate, like garden mould. We 
also fell in with a troop of Huluq monkeys. 

** It would be a good plan, 1 think, to dis¬ 
tribute English seeds among these hill people. 
Our advanced posts should be furnished with 
a few rockets; the hill people fear them much. 
Prevalent diseases—rheumatism, eye diseases, 
fever, and diarrhcea. Some gaudy-coloured 
ear-rings are wanted for presents, in shape 
truncated oone-hoDow. The language of the 
people of this part is beginning to change. 
They only understand Mughi slightly. The 
village here is situated in a bend of the 
Teendoo Kheong, and aurroundod on all aides 
with'high hills. The people wear slightly 
more oMung than those on the hlahamoree 
side, but the women still have but the one 
waistoloth end pewter girdle. They drink 
the universal seepah of fermented rice. A 
big jar of it was brought me this morning. 
They were greatly pleased at my drinking. 
You suck it up through a reed, like sherry 
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cobbler. It is slig^htl^ acidulated in taate, 
and by no means unpleasant. 

Moved on down tbe Teendoo Kbeong to 
tbe banks of tbe Sungoo. In the Kbeong 
there was one rather Btriking place, which 
made me stop to look at it. It seemed ae if 
half a large hill had topped bodily into the 
small stream^ and that too quite recently, for 
the rent face of the rock was fresh and bare, 
without a sign of vegetation. I should have 
liked to see the fall; its magnitude I could 
appreciate by the Immense fragments of 
dibrit over which we with difficulty made 
our way. Our camp at the Sungoo was 
lonely swift rapids, long stretches of calm 
water just simmering into streaks of silver, 
like a wind*flaw, on the brink of the falls 
and the banks, suoh moss-grown overhang¬ 
ing rooks, water-worn and fern-plumed—it 
was a feast of beauty, Towards evening my 
party brought four boats, hired at two annas 
a*day, and cheap too. As soon as they ar¬ 
rived, I proceeded to ehoot tbe rapids; and 
anything more exciting cannot be oonceived. 
tr 2 
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1 thought we were in for a ducking race, but 
we scraped through amid ehouta of laughter 
from my Mroosgs, who stood on the bank 
smoking their pipes and watching * the 
ashiang ' handle a paddle. In the bed of 
tlid stream to-day my men amused them¬ 
selves looking for fish when we halted, 
They peeped cautiously about, and then 
putting their hands under a rook, just ss boys 
tickle trout at home in England, they would 
produce a great eel-like fish, white-bellied, 
and his back mottled with brown and black. 

Sfmcrandum .—Presents prized by these 
people would be some wooden cheroot- 
holders and some wax matches.in small tin 
boxes. 

Zrdl)9cmi»ry 1665.—Halted at Bamakree 
Kheong—a very heavy day’s work. Passed 
no Ices than twelve rapids j the first two or 
three were exciting, bnt afterwards it became 
a bore. The importance of a thorough know¬ 
ledge of Burmese cannot be over-estimated; 
it irks me like a seton in the neck to feel 
myself at the mercy of my inteqxreters. I 
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know enougli to give orders and make myself 
understfOod, but wben it comes to a eounoil, 
I hobble hopelessly in the rear. I wish to 
goodness I had brought no escort at all. 
Bengallees are worse then useless in the hills; 
they are vile, cumbersome lumber, which eats 
largely, and is not even pretty to look at. 'I 
would send th®oi hack even now, hut there 
may be need for them, and iVs a pity after 
having brought them so far, to send them 
back just as I get to the place where they 
may be needed. We passed the Fairy’s Stone 
to-day (•* Nye Kyak”), not the one with the 
inscription which I could not visit, but a 
great square mass of rook standing up alone 
in the middle of the river, its aides terriwed 
aa if by men’s hands; but this, I suppose, is 
merely the action of the water on the cleavage 
of the strata. Further on was a oastle^like 
crag on the left bank; this is called the 
Joomeah’s Rock. They say that it is filled 
with rupees, which were buried there by a 
village of Jcomeahs, who were carried off by 
the Shsndocs, en masse, into slavery. 
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“4*^ 1865, — From Ramacree 

Kheon^ to Uodhocree Kheong, a bng day’s 
journey. The oamp not settled until night- 
fell, and without food all day. We live now 
in true jungle fashion; my plates are plantain 
leares, my oooking*pote bamboo ohoongas. 
Dinner good nerertheless, consisting of fish 
freshly caught, two slices salt pork, oatmeal 
cake, a dish of fem«tops> and a ourry of the 
young shoots of wild plantain. 

Tiger spoor all round the oamp, as well 
as dung. Had a general inspection of arms, 
&o.; found all fit for serrioe. We ascended 
some light rapids to-day. After passing 
Singopha the river gets less rooky and nar¬ 
rower. I stopped at Smgopha to see the 
fort, It consists of some dosen of old posts 
lying rotting in a thick jungle. The post 
lias not been occupied for two years. There 
are no housM from Ramacree upwards. The 
great difficulty in a journey like this is the 
conveyance of food. It takes more men to 
carry their own and my party's food than edl 
the traps put together. A party of the 
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bill people joixied us to-day, and asked to 
travel with us to the Koladyne for protection. 

“ 6tA December, 1866.—Prom Modhocree, 
over Moddo Tong, down the Tumtoo Kbeong, 
to the Pee Eheong Eiver. There was a sort 
of path by which we oame, but it bee been a 
hard day’s work; sometimea cutting a way, 
aometmies creeping on bands and knees, then 
wading knee-deep in water. Leeches there 
were in myriads. Although 1 had thick 
woollen socks, and shooting boots with 
trousers and gaiters over all, no less than 
eight managed to draw blood; and, as for 
the men, they were oovered with them. As 
we were going along on one side of a ravine, 
on the other, through the bamboos, we saw 
a xnagnidcent elephant going slowly up the 
opposite hill. I did not fire at him, as be 
could not be effectually hurt, and it would 
only have been giving pain needlessly. At 
the junction of the Tumtoo Kheong, with the 
Pee Eheong right in our path, we found two 
arrows set trap-fashion, with a spring. I 
was on ahead with my Hugh servant, so we 
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quietly remoTed tliem^ and said notHng to 
the others. I, however, loaded the whole 
party, and put on double seutries; it might 
have been aooideiital, but one cannot be too 
cautious. I was stung several times by 
nettles to* day, the first I have seen in tlie 
country. They are just like an English 
nettle seen through a magnifying*glass. Tlie 
people on the Sungoo say that fever is most 
prevalent with them in October and Novem¬ 
ber at tho end of the rains. The Hoaji\s were 
talking to me to-night. They say they will 
come and see me at Chittagong. I must try 
and get the CommissioneT to let me have a 
email guest-house built, as when those people 
know me, I do not doubt they would fre¬ 
quently come in if they had anywhere to go 
to. I tried to get them to send me one or 
two of their sons to live with me, but as 
yet they are afraid. They have* no written 
character. I should like to introduce the 
English letters among them, and it could be 
done without difficulty. 

“ The people say that from the source to 
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the juDotion of tho Pee Kheonj -Witt the 
Koladyne there is not a single inhabitant. 
Two hundred years ago the valley was 
thiokly populated, but the Kookiea and 
Shendoos have emptied it. 

“ ^th December, 1866,—To-day we left the 
Poe Kheong by Lama Kheong, wading up, 
crossed a spur of the Pee Eheong range, 
named Kanka Tong, then down again <aoros8 
a tributary of Pee Kheong, and so over the 
main range of Eyuko Tong. Huch the same 
journey as yesterday. We halted at Teyn 
Kreyng. Eoaja Ehoma, oasteKhoomeei oourse 
oast, and then east by eouth. Teyn Kreyng 
is on the Khoo Kheong ftUing into the Kola« 
dyne. The village is not stockaded, but they 
had a most extraordinary stronghold in a 
tree. The hut was capable of holding some 
twenty people, and made shot-proof by 
strong billets of wood, looped all round end 
in the floor. I wont up, but the pass^ 
seemed very perilous; my foot went through 
the bamboos twice, and the whole .afPair 
shook fearfully. The people here are much 
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subject to boils; they treat them bj the 
actual cautery. A bad*lookiiig set they are, 
these meu, and dishonest to boot. They 
said they knew nothing of the Shendoos; but 
they had some pretty little hookahs, which 
the women smoked, and I wanted to buy 
one, and they talking about it in their own 
tongue, which one of my men understood, 
although they did not know it. Hoard that 
they had brought them from the Shendoo 
country, and could not replace them, so 
they concluded not to let me hare a hookah. 
Their Tillage, being all alone too, is suspioioue. 
Depend upon it, they arc in leagtie with the 
Shendoos. Could got no assistance here. 

They say that there are Tillages three 
days’ journey up the Pee Kheong to the 
north. There is a track that leads to them 
nearly opposite to Teendoo Eheong on the 
Sungoo. Here is another expedition in em« 
bryo. I am sick of my escort, and shall send 
them back to-morrow by Akyab. A Ben- 
gallee is no more use than a log of wood in 
these hills. They are nearly all footsore. 
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ailing, and T^bat is worse, grumbling. No 
European bas been in these parts or up the 
Pee Kheong *. 

Ahyabt ls< J’e&rwary, 1866.—Having been 
so unfortunate during recent expedition 
into the Hill Tracts of the Upper ^ladyne 
as to lose the whole of my books, papers, 
memoranda, &o., I am compelled to supply 
their place, as far as lies in my power, by 
recording from memory the most salient 
events of the last six weeks. My last diary 
was sent back by me from the junction of the 
Khoo Kheong and Koladyne, a little below 
Tulukmee, whence I also dispensed with the 
services of the body of my small escort 
which had so far accompanied me from 

' Tbo flnt put of ZDj diV7 ooscludoci here, nod I 
aeut it beck to the Comnluloner of Ghittogong b; the 
I)Ande of my oulou BeogeUee eeoort of e<netftl>loe. We 
bftd arHTod (be rlrer Soled 7 ae, end 1 eew no Airther 
uee for diem, but retber hlndrenoe. I eleo dieiniMed 
lieie ell mj Mihemoree Bo^ea end cooliea ; the^, bonoet 
followe, being content to teke my L 0. U. ioet^ of pay. 
I bed left with mo one heed ooneteble, a oook, end two 
Mugh ioterpretore.—T. H. L. 
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Chittagong. My object in doing this was 
two-fold:—to lessen the Tery heavy 
expense which the carrif^ of our food alone 
gave rise to; and beoause I was of 

opinion that my being attended by even a 
small number of armed men might give rise 
to suspicion on the part of the hill tribes and 
perhaps hinder my movements. It was» I 
think, the 8tb of December when I arrived at 
Tulukmee. I had with me one head con¬ 
stable, Phusla, a Puiyabee^and the two inter¬ 
preters, Cox Bazaar men, who had come 
with me from Chittagong. Tlie inhabitants* 
of the place received us with caution. They 
feared two things: Is^, the oonsequences, 
iVom the Shendoos; that' the Akyab 
authorities might take umbrage. I explained 
that I had no intention of interfering with 
the Akyab authorities, and indeed had come 
over by invitation to attend a oonfereoce of 
hill tribes that was to be held here, I under¬ 
stood, in January. They said that they 
knew nothing of any conference, and saw but 
little of any sahibs up in these parts. They 
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seemed very averse to helping me at all. 
However, I went into the village, ate and 
drank with tham, distributing a few small 
presents, and the talk lasted far into the 
night. The * Katungree,* or head man of the 
village, was old, sick, and a nonentity; 
although his sons, two likely lads, will be 
good for something eventually. One of these 
boys had been a prisoner for two years 
among the Shendooa, whence he had been 
ransomed by a payment of eight muskete. I 
offered him a head oonstableship; he would 
*be useful in our Hill Tracts. The man who 
seemed to have the most influence in the 
village was one Hhiloo, a Doctor, supposed 
to he possessed of magic powers and g^eat 
wisdom. His father had formerly been the 
Government * Kyun,' or revenue collector on 
the Koladyne, and with him my arrange¬ 
ments were carried on. They fleeced me 
heavily by-the-bye here on account of pro¬ 
visions, every thing seeming to be at famine 
prioe. They said they had not suffered from 
a Shendoo raid for some years; that formerly 
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the Village was email and had few inhabi* 
tante, but that now there were many men, 
although they fidmitted that in caae of an 
attack the entire population would take to 
their boats, where, they said, the Shendoos 
could not follow them. It was a ourioua fact, 
and one that was borne out by my after- 
ezperienoe, that the Shendoos appear to be 
unable to manage a boat, or even to swim. 
All their joumeyinge and fightings are ex¬ 
clusively by laud. Tulukmee is on the left 
hank of the river going up; it numhors, I 
should say, some 800 inhabitants, and there 
are about fifty houses. The people are 
Kheongthas, or sons of the river i in other 
words, inland Hughs. They speak the Eak- 
haing dialect, but all of them are also well 
acc^uainted with the Koomee ptitois, A 
Koonaee village is olose by, almost in fact 
one with the Kheongtha settlement. The 
Koomees are incurably nomadic, but these 
Kheongtha villages seem to remain very long 
in the same place. This 1 attribute to the 
fact of their carrying on some small system 
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of barter or trade in cotton and clofct in 
addition to tb© subsistence they derive merely 
Irom figriculture. I noticed that several of 
the finer desoriptaona of foreign cotton had 
been introduced by the Al^ab authorities; 
the plants, bowerer, did not seem to have 
much fevour in the eyes of tbe inbabitante, 
being merely cultivated, exoeptioDally, near 
tbe houses. They said the foreign plant was 
not hardy enough and required too much 
attention, indeed the indigenous staple ap¬ 
peared to me to be very fine, almost match¬ 
less in colour and apparently of long fibre. 
A system of hybridization, if possible, I 
should think, would prove eerrioeable. It 
was agreed at length that Khiloo would 
accompany me up tbe river to see the country 
and gain what information I could. In the 
morning, however, there was such delay in 
starting that it was not until with our own 
bands we had shouldered and carried down 
•onx baggage that we managed to get off. 
Khiloo appeared in full fig. Bound bU head 
a thin muslin turban twisted rope ^hion 
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and allowing the grizsled topknot of hair 
which he wore in conunon with all Mughs. 
Hia ohupk\ni> or robe of black satio^ somewhat 
tetrnished, but still very presentable, a dhotee 
or potoho of dark purple and black silk, 
while a Burmese cutlass in a wooden sheath 
was tucked under his arm. Ho wore sue* 
pended round bis neck the silver pincers and 
appendages for trimming the beard which all 
these people use. 

“ Wo were to go first to the village of one 
Yuong, who was a Koomee Chief or Toung- 
meng of some influence, a short day's journey 
up the river; thithor accordingly, tlirough the 
dense morning fog, we bent our way. The 
fog in these parts commences on the river at 
about 2 a. m., and does not lift until mid-day; 
the cold, too, now began to be something 
intense. Our boats were the usual wooden 
dug-outs propelled by paddles in the deeps 
and poled along by men in the bow through 
the shallows and up the rapids, which now 
became somewhat numerous and dangerous. 
Arrived at Y'uong’s we found that he was not 
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in the village, or at least the people said so. 
I, however, got out of the boats and metalled 
myself in his house, stating my intention to 
remain there until he honoured me with an 
interview. This man’s house was altogether 
unique in its way, and hy far the finest and 
best-built dwelling I had ever seen in the 
Hill Tracts. It wm built in the usual fashion 
about five feet from the ground with a plat¬ 
form iu front, where the bamboo water tubes, 
&o., were placed, the platterS cleaned, &o. 
The houee itself consisted of one iihmense 
hall or atrium and an enclosed platform at 
the back. This hall was at least 60 feet long 
by 20 broad, with two large fireplaces made 
in the usual way of loose earth battened into 
a square at either end; the walls were double 
with an interval of about 18 inches between. 
Outside and along the whole plinth above 
the door ran a line of skulls of deer, the 
guyal and the bear, all smoked to one 
uniform dark brown tinge, for this was 
the custom* of the people, and I was told 
that Yuong was a mighty hunter. Inside 

X 
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the house in the centre towered up en other 
trophy of lioms and skins, including buffalo 
horns of large sue, and mixed with weapons, 
shields, powder*homs, and spears. I regret 
much that I lost my diary, for 1 obtained 
here muoh iziformation as to the people, 
their diseases, aTorage length of life, reli* 
gious ceremonies and belief, together with 
the names of their months, system of days, 
numerals, about 300 words of the language 
all, however, is gone, and my memory &ils 
me. This man, Yuong, is at feud with the 
ShendooB. The occasbn of his quarrel I 
ascertained here, and afterwards Tended in 
the Akyab Police Office. It appears that 
some time ago a Shendoo chief sent an em« 
bassy. to Kounglaphroo, or, ae we call him, 
* the Poang,’ ooasistmg of six men, beaxing 
ivory and home>spnn cloths. Of these men 
fire were murdered by Eounglaphroo's orders, 
and the man whd escaped was captored and 
slain by Yuong on his way back to his ’bn}>e. 
For this reason it was that the Shendoos 
made raids on the Chittagong frontier, and 
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are at enmity with Tuong. He h&s burnt 
one of their Tillage, and they have returned 
the compliment twice over to him. Yuong 
himaelf soon oame in, and from him I gained 
most of my information. He is a young man, 
not more tlian thirty I should say, witl\ a 
somewhat crafty expression of lace. I should 
not like to trust him. 

‘'He had living with him two slaves, 
one Langtoo Mooroong, known at Earyouug 
Boa, on the Proda Eheong (vide Report of 
Superintendent, 'Hill Tracts,' on raid made 
in December, 1864), who he had either taken 
or brought from the Shendoos, whose Ian* 
guage he spoke, besides Zoomee and Bak« 
haing. The dialect of Arracan, both hero 
and in our own district, is the universal 
' lingua spoken and understood by 

every one. One of these slaves was a Mroo, 
from Chittagong side; ho could speak little 
Bengallee, hut was careful to hide his aocom* 
plishment, which only oozed out when he was 
under the influence of liquor. 

" From Young Roa we went on to Teynwey 
X 2 
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Roa, die r^idence of Teynwey, the fiirtlier- 
moBt tribute-paying chief on the Akyab 
frontier. Here I halted. The Tillage itself 
oonsiate of some fifty houses, and is situated 
on the top of a hill about 500 feet high. It 
was the first place I had yet seen that wae 
regularly fortified- The approach to it wae 
only by one side, and here you were met by 
a triple gateway; the doors wore of solid 
three-inch timber, while a treble stockade of 
bamboo, covered from top to bottom with a 
perfect labyrinth of spikes, offered a some¬ 
what formidable obstacle to any attacking 
party. Like sJl these hill villages, howeva*. 
the position would be quite untenable before 
any competent assailants; a rocket or two, 
or even a fire-tipped arrow, would burn the 
village to the ground. There were lofty look¬ 
out stations placed all round the enceinte of 
the village, and the steep slopes adjacent 
were also defended by sharp cfmaw d4 /me 
of pointed bamboo, as well as by ‘poees’ 
strewn in the ravines. The old chief Teyn- 
wey soon made his appearance, with a some- 
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wbftt numerous following. He was unarmed, 
save for an enormous pipe wHoh be carried 
in his band. He wore a fine Shendoo olotL 
and turban, and in tlie latter was fixed a 
thick plume, consisting of the slender tail- 
feathers of the ^bhimraj.’ The inhabitants 
of his village are cue-half Kcomees, the re¬ 
mainder are Kyaws. This latter tribe, or 
rather family, is curious, inasmuch as this 
is the only place where they are known to 
exist. Their physiognomy and dress also 
are unlike those of the Eoomees. They 
Lave also a separate chief of their own. 
The most noticeable difference in their ap¬ 
pearance was that the men, instead of wear¬ 
ing their hair like the Kcomees or Mrooa in 
a knot on the forehead, invariably tie it up 
behind in a club like the Cingalese. The 
women also wear their hair in a plaited coro¬ 
net over the forehoad. As I was talking to 
Teynwey another Chief made his appearance. 
He was the head of a small community of 
ShendooB (the only one in our limits), who 
resided close by and paid tribute to Govern- 
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ment. He brought e^s and fo'wlfl aa a pre« 
sent, and was socompamed curiously enough 
by four women of hia tribe. I gave him some 
small presents, and learnt all I could trom 
him. He could apeak no language save his 
own. He wae a powerful, rough-looking old 
fellow, with a thick stubble of a beard all over 
his ohin (he shaved with a dAo, by-the-bye, so 
he said). Hie dreaa was not in any very 
marked degree different from that of other 
hill men, save that the turban was wound in a 
very high sort of tower or excrescence over 
the forehead. This head-dreas, by the way, 
was diatinotive of all the Shendoos 1 aaw 
afterwards. The women, on the contrary, 
were in every way different from those of the 
other tribes. In the first place they seemed 
to have some regard for decency, as they 
wore a kind of short habit shirt or shift and a 
petticoat of similar material. They also wore 
over the shoulders the usual fine striped Shen- 
doo cloth, which is very handsome, although 
home-spun. Their hair was brought carefully 
in bands on each side of the lace, fastening in 
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a knot behind at the hack of the head. The 
physiognomy of the whole party was difi^nt 
from that of the Koomoee, the women, indeed, 
reminding me of nothing more than a Portu¬ 
guese half-oaate. The eyee, in partioular, were 
well-shaped, with nothing of the Mongol type 
about them. 

**On my presenting a present of some beads 
and a lookmg^glass to the oldest and ohief 
dame of the party, she acknowledged my 
courtesy with a gracioue smile, and in retura 
drawing a small bottle-shaped gourd from 
some recess in her garments, she presented 
it to me to drink* On inquiry this appeared 
to oontun tbo lees or dirty water from the 
bottom of the small Shendoo hooksh which 
all the women smoke, and this poisonous 
decoction is held in high esteem by the men < 
as a preservatiTe for the teeth and gums. I 
was told not to swallow the xxauseous abomi¬ 
nation, but merely to rinse my moutb with 
it. On giving the old fellow some liquor to 
drink, I was surprised to notice that he 
would not touch it until the women had first 
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partaken thereof, and in faith they required 
aeverally a great deal of pressing befbre they 
would drink. The old man told me that 
many of the Shendocs would like to oome 
and settle in British limits, but that the 
revenue demanded from them was the great 
hindrance. In their own country, he said, 
five days* journey from here, they paid no 
tribute to their Ohiefs, but lived together in 
community, tho only acknowledgment of 
fealty being that each male was bound to 
give to the Chief a third of all flesh killed by 
him either in htmting or for home consump¬ 
tion, and also to fbibw him upon any warlike 
expedition ; in return for this the Chief was 
bound to provide his followers with salt. 
He also oonflrmed the story 1 bad previously 
heard as to the reason of the Shendoos’ hos¬ 
tility to the Poang, but he said there were 
many Ohiefs in his nation, some were Mends 
of Kounglaphroo and some enemies. The 
Loungtsweys were a powerful tribe to the 
north-esst of Cliittagong, who were on 
friendly terms with the Poang. 
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** On His teking His ds|>artiire ^th tHe 
women folk He requested me as & fsTour to 
fire my gun OTer their heads as they went, 
and with this wish I complied much to tkeir 
satisfaction. At sight I went up into the 
village to sleep, more espeoially as there was 
to be ft grand dftuce, feast, and conaultat^u 
as to mo and my purposes. I was lodged in 
old Teynwey’s House, and after dinner, which. 
Hy*tHd-bye comprised, among other things, 
snake, flesh, and elephant's feet, the kyaw 
dance commenced. The music ooseisted of 
a rough kind of guitar, thrummed acrose by 
a bamboo stick, in shape not unlike a large 
flddle, but made of one solid lump of wood, 
witli wooden feet tied down tho atsm like n 
guitar. Drums of course ad libitum. The 
dance was simple enough, being performed 
by about twenty young fellows marching 
round in a circle to measured time. The 
rhythm, indeed, of the measure was wonder* 
fully well marked, and just about the same as 
a stage triumphal march. The leader of the 
circle held in his hand a pretty little ' dAo ’ 
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witK a li^razen handle bedizened with a long 
Aowing tuA of scarlet goat's hair, the other 
performers bore some a shield, some an 
ordinary d&o, and these weapons were clanked 
together as the dancers moved. One step a 
pause, two steps all sink down on their hams 
and rise again, another step, then a jump, and 
a shout, and so on; I meanwhile putting in 
an * obligato' accompaniment with fiddle and 
voice. 

an aborning room were the drinkers. 
Here two rows of pots were filled with the 
< khoung ' or * seepah/ of which they are so 
fond, and to every pot were two or three 
men waiting for their turn at the reed through 
which the liquor is sucked. It is by no 
means an unpleasant drink; indeed, I got to 
like it very much before I left the hills, but, 
like all brews, there are sorts. 

** Next day I abandoned the village, being 
driven out by the legions of bugs and other 
vermin with which the place was swarming, 
and proceeded to take up zny abode in a > 
little sbanty or but which they constructed 
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for me below on tbe banks of tbe river. 
Meantime the conference had been held, and 
it was decided after sundry experiments in 
divination by Shiloo, that I was to beaesieted. 
Accordingly it was determined that after due 
sacrifice to tiie Water Xelpie a deputation of 
six men should go to Xheynung’s village (the 
largest in the Shendoo country), and en> 
deavour to prevail upon him to come down 
and escort me to his residence. The sacrifice 
was performed in this wise; a goat was tied 
by the neck and another cord was attached 
to his hind legs; these cords being kept tight, 
she was thrown into an extended position. 
Then I took one cord, while the other was 
held by the five Chiefs; Yuong bearing the 
brasen-hilted dfLo stood in the midst over 
the goat, and taking in hie band a small cup of 
liquor he took a mouthful and blew it out over 
me, then another mc^thfol over the Chiefs, 
and a third over the sacrifice, at the same 
time raising his d&o in the air and in a lend 
voice addressing an invocation to the river 
spirit; a few hairs were plucked fi*om the goat 
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and cast to the wind, and then with one 
stroke of the d&o he severed the goat’s head 
trota the bod;^. The warm blood on the 
weapon was then smeared by him on my 
forehead and naked feet, and on those of all 
who had taken part in the ceremony. I was 
now informed that any one of us who acted 
falsely would be slain at once by his col¬ 
leagues without more ado. This at any rate 
was deoisive, and so after a big feed on the 
flesh of the goat, together with another which 
was slaughtered, and for both of which I had 
to pay, the messengers bearing with them 
presents from me departed for the Shendoo 
country, leaving me to await for the next 
twelve days the result of their mission. This 
preliminary of obtaining permission was made 
a me non by Teynwey and all the other 
Chiefs. Without it they said our lives would 
not he worth a mcment’^purchase in the Sheo- 
doo country, and although I pressed hard to get 
on I could not get a single man to go with me. 

'* The next day I was sitting in my little 
shenty playing my fiddle, when one of the 
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guides I had brought with me discharged my 
guD close outside and sent the ball into me, 
wounding me in the thigh. It entered a little 
below the hip and oame ont just above the 
knee, and as the wound looked serious and 
gave me great pain, I felt myself obliged to 
go down to Akyab and obtain the services of 
the Doctor. It was not so .much the pain I 
suffered, or the danger I was in, that made 
me thoroughly wretched, but that after going 
through so much privation my labour would 
> now be ^uitless, or that at any rate some one 
else would get the credit of it. 

I was wounded on the 15th of December 
at evening, and arrived in Akyab on the 20 th 
at mid •day, having met Captain Hunro, the 
Superintendent of Police, on my way down. 
He was out on tour and returned with me to 
his head-quarters. Here we found Colonel 
Phayre, the Chief Oommissioner of British 
Burmah. I was of course unable to call upon 
him, but I wrote reporting all 1 had done and 
also forwarded my diary for his perusal. He 
was good enough to express satisfactioD at 
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my report, and to say that it would be proper 
for me to aooompany Captain Munro up the 
Koladyne on my recovery, supposing that 
the Chittagong authorities approved of my 
80 doing. 1 accordingly telegraphed to the 
OoznioisBioner of Chittagong, and received bis 
assent to ^e proposed arrangement. 

“On the 5th of January, although my 
wound was still open, I was sufficiently re¬ 
covered to mahe a fVesh start. 

“ Colonel Phayre himself accompanied us 
some 1^50 miles, and held two conferences 
with the Hill ohie& on the way. Ho deter* 
mined that a Supei^tendent of Akyab Hill 
Tracts should be appointed, and also that the 
taz paid by our tribute-paying tribes should 
be decreased. The following assessment will 
prevail for the future 

“For every married man and family, two 
rupees a year. 

“ For every d&o used in clearing, one rupee 
yearly. Cripples, men over sixty years of 
age, are altogether exempt. Unmarried men 
to pay the duo tax only. .Any tribes from 
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beyond our frontier coming to settle would 
not be required to pay tribute for two years. 
These rates epply to the Keongthas only. 
The other hill tribes, aa Koomees and Mroos, 
at the rate of one rupee per annum for each 
house or femily. 

*' These arrangements will, to a certainty, 
draw a great number of our people from 
Chittagong to the Koladyne. 

The custom of Goung«hpo, or price of a 
head, as it exists among all the hill tribes, is 
curious, and more especially noteworthy, as 
it is either the cause or pretext of sTery raid 
that is committed. The custom may be 
briefly described as the enforcement of de¬ 
mands, either of olaims made by one tribe on 
another, for ‘ ata^ or revenue, or for the price 
of the body of some deceased member of the 
community called Gcung-hpo. The latter is 
the most frequent pretest, it being the practice 
among them, on the death of any inhabitant 
of their village, to saddle his death upon some 
other tribe or olau whose Tillage the deceased 
may recently have visited, and then to demand 
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a certam price for hifl life. TMs custom is 
but too often a cloak for mere robtery of the 
most 'riolent d^criptioD, in vhioh both men 
and women are carried off m Biases. 

It ia, however, a practice among them, in 
borrowing money, to give some roUtive M 
bodily security for repayment; care should, 
therefore, be taken in listening to any com¬ 
plaints M to slavery, that the voluntary bond¬ 
age of the security is not misrepresented to 
bo the forcible dotentdon of a captive- The 
tribute of the hiU tribes in Arracan is not 
paid exclusively in cash, but often in the 
shape of ivory and other country produce. 
Colonel Phayre, Captain Munro, and myself 
reached Tulukmee on the 12th January, 
whence, after sUying one day, the Chief 
Commissioner left us with instructions to go 
as for as we could into the Shendoo country, 
and to endeavour to make friends with the 
chiefs of the principal tribes, as also, if pos¬ 
sible, to prevail upon them to diacontinue for 
the future all r^s upon the Akyab and Chit¬ 
tagong frontiers. We were to obtain what 
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information w© could aa to tho Britisl sub¬ 
jects in captivity j but on this point no direct 
steps as to ransom or release were to be 
taken, pending tbe result of our trip and fur¬ 
ther orders. We halted at Tulnkmee for five 
days, sending on m^sengers and presents to 
tbe Sbendoos* country to obtain permission 
to adduce. We should have been detained 
longer than this, but fortunately news of my 
first visit and the motives thereof had reached 
the village of Khenung, a considerable Chief 
aTn(Hig them, and he had sent his second 
son, ‘With five others of the tribe, down to 
Teynwey’s village to reconnoitre. Our mee- 
sengers, therefore, going up met this small 
party of Bhendoos coming down, and with a 
great deal of difficulty prevailed upon them 
to oome down the river as far as Tulukmee to 
meet us. They were very suspicious and 
frightened, but eventually maOe their appear¬ 
ance with old Teynwey. The interview was 
satisfactory. The Chiefs son, Aylong, said 
there was no objection to our going into their 
country, but that we must pay for it to the 

7 
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tune of sundry brazen vessels, red cloths, 
beads, &o. These stipulations, after some 
haggling, we at length agreed to, and then 
Munro was mfbnned that it was indispens¬ 
able that all parties concerned should take 
an oath of friendship and aUianoe. Accord¬ 
ingly a fine fat young heifer was procured and 
slaughtered, in the same manner and with the 
same ceremonies as I have before described, 
with this exception, that the offering was tied 
to a thick stake set fast in the ground, and 
thrust through with a spoar. 

**On the 18th, then, we started one© more 
on our upward course. The Shendoos would 
not go in a boat, but made their way by 
' preference through the jungle on the river’s 
bsnk, or when we came to any deep and 
impaesable part of the river they would jump 
into my boat for five minutes, leaving it ag^ 
as soon as possible. I was great friends with 
them by tide time, and noted down a large 
number of their words and phrases. They 
were never tired of examining me and my 
belongings; the fiddle, lucifer matches, my 
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writings materiale dud books ^pparectlj 
afforded them endless topics of conTersation, 
but what most of all seemed to aetomsbthem 
was my white skm. Aylong would take my 
hand and examine it attentively, then he 
would put it down oarefiUy and stroking me 
on tlie shoulder say * apa, aputlah,’ it is good, 
it is fair. They gave me of their tobacco too, 
and this was a most welcome gift, as my stock 
had long ago run out, The tobacco they 
smoke is fermented, pressed and out up just 
like our American Oavendish, and is by nc 
means bad smoking, We halted nowhers 
now but pushed steadily on, passisgTeynwey's 
on the 19th. Seyond his village we found 
throe settlements of Khoons. These tribes 
are independent, In outward appearance, 
however, both they and their women very 
much resemble the Koomees of the Upper 
Koladyne. I noticed among them two men, 
who curiously enough had long brown beards, 
although in all other respects thorough hill 
men and claiming pure descent. I imagine, 
however, they must have had a oiose of Ben* 
T 2 
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gallee blood in them, probably from captives 
taken in some raid- The women here wore large 
circular horn earrings, distending the lobe of 
the ear to an enonnoas size in true Koomee 
fashion. After passing the Khoom villages, 
which were all on hills, and with some attempt 
at fortification, we proceeded some two hours 
up the river until we arrived at the entrance 
of the Sullah Kheong, on the east bank of the 
Koladyne. The direotion of the stream was 
about and wo found considerable 

difficulty in getting our boats up it at all, aa 
the water in some places was very shallow, 
and in one instance we had to land all our 
traps and draw the canoes up a small fall of 
about 4 fret. That same evening we arrived 
at Tawoo Eheong, a small streamlet running 
into the Sulla Kheong. Here our Shendoo 
guides informed us that we must leave our 
boate and strike inland. The coohes built 
themselves huts of plantain leaves on the 
bank, but Munro and self slept in our canoes. 
Nett morning ^here was of course a great 
delay in starting. Munro finding that he 
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had brought too maoj things, and that there 
were not suffioient coolies, therefore all super¬ 
fluities were discarded, such as cooking pots, 
some provisions, with the heavier part of the 
presents, and concealed in the jungle, the 
Shendoos saying they would send people to 
fetch them when we reached their village. 
Our road lay in a N. E. direction, and was 
through the' densest jungle. The guides 
showed wonderful sagacity in finding, or 
rather following, the path. Indeed there was 
no path, although they seemed to see one. 
True, for perhaps a mile here and there we 
would follow an elephant track, but tho whole 
jungle wse out up with elephant roads, and 
there was no telling one irom the other. 

*' Towards evening we halted on the banks 
of the Sulla Kheong. We appeared to have 
crossed a loop of country; indeed they told 
us that the stream made a long circuit to the 
east. 

“ The men ran up a small hut for Munro 
and self, and here we slept on the ground 
Next day we sta^d early in a due noHh direo- 
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tion» and eiW traTelling about six hours over 
very much Ihe same kind of grooud as the day 
before, we suddenly met three Shendooa, two 
of whom were armed with muskets, while 
one carried a spear. The Shendoos who were 
with us entered into conversation with them, 
and after a little while we learnt that they 
were the scouts of a large party which was 
some distance oS. The three men seemed 
uneasy and disinclined to talk, bebg evidently 
suspicious of treachery. They wero well 
armed with English Tower-marked dint 
muskets of King George’s time. From the 
appearance of the stocks, however, I should 
imagine that the barrels had been re-stocked 
by themselves. Their powder boms were 
made of guyafs horns, beautifully inMd and 
ornamented with silver and ivory. We now, 
through our interpreter, informed the strangers 
who we were and where w© were going, vis., 
to the village of Kyannan or Kheynung, bear¬ 
ing presents and with peaceful intent, and we 
requested permission to proceed. They replied 
that they must get their Chiefs orders first,. 
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and on tHs one of our Shendoo guides ^eut 
with thera to obtain permission. Two of the 
stTAngera returned shortly after and persuaded 
Aylong to go with them also. They were 
followed at a short interval by our other two 
Shdndooa> so we were now left alone with 
only the hill meQ» coolies, &o.» and they began 
to ohatter vehemently together, putting down 
their loads and evidently in a fright about 
something. Yetshee, one of our friendly 
ShendooSj now returned and told us that 
there was a body of $ to 400 Shendoos in 
front, and that they were on the war-path, so 
we had better be prepared. 

** He said they were men from the follow¬ 
ing villages i—Moungtoo, Tunlaan, Boupee 
Yonoo, all Shendoos, and that they were 
accompanied by some Lootaways from Chitta¬ 
gong. They were going to attack a village 
called Elhoon. Thus muoh he said, and then 
went off into the jungle. Old Teynwey now 
sewaed alarmed^ and advised us to retire, but 
we did not think there was any danger and 
determined to wait awhile. Fresently five of 
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tbe strasger SHeadoos were seen cozniag 
through the jungle. They said they were 
looking for Aylong, who had run into the 
jungle> and began to caU him, but without 
effect. I then proposed that 1 should go 
forward with them and see the Chiefs, with 
a riew to headship; but this Munro would 
not hear of. In the meantime the Soomee 
ooolies had, one by one, lifted their loads 
and taken the back track. Old Teynwey 
now entered into conTereation with the 
Shendooe, and seemed to be entreating 
them. Sereral times he took the Hand of 
the leader, and tried to place it on his fere* 
head: but the Shendoo would not do what 


he required, and so Teynwey, without more 
ado, quietly took his departure also. We 
now began to think that there really was 


some danger. We were but six in all, yiz., 
Li<^tenant Munro, myself, my orderly, two 
constables, orderlies of Lieutenant Munro, 


and a Bengalles Khitmutgar, the latter being 
unarmed. On the other hand, one by one, 
the Shendoos had straggled up till they num- 
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bered about twenty man, and we could see 
more coming through the jungle. Four of 
the Sbendoos were now seen to go behind a 
tree and commence priming their muskets, 
and another man deliberately levelled his 
piece at Lieutenant Mnnro and myself as 
we stood together. One of our constables, 
aeeing this threatening gesture, iininediiitely 
covered the Shendoo with his musket, and 
this made him lower his weapon. Almost 
immediately afterwards, two Sheodoos rushed 
upon my orderly and attempted to wrest his 
oarbine irom him; and one of them tried to 
do the same with my gun, but they were 
repulsed, and ’were not successful in their 
endeavour. Seeing now that they had openly 
declared themselves hostile, we judged it 
expedient to retreat, and so went backwards 
with levelled guns, while the Shendoos rapidly 
took cover behind the trees and commenced 
priming. We were careful not to fire, as 
nearly all our ammunition was with the bag* 
g{^e. I had myself only four cartridges. 
We thus retreated, until the jungle becoming 
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somewliat tMcker, we turned and went at the 
double, in the hopes of OTertaking some of 
our coolies and proouring a guide, for in the 
pathless wilderness in which we were, one 
oould but have a vory genersl idea of the 
road we had followed. We had not gone 
far, however, when we became aware that 
the enemy were out-danking us, as men 
could be heard and seen on our right and left. 
A very little time after this we hesrd two 
shots, directly in our front, and concluded 
that the Shendoos had surrounded us. We 
halted for a few breathless moments, and held 
a hurried council, when all agreed it would be 
better to conceal ourselves in the jungUi For 
myself, I could not have gone much further 
at the rapid rate at which we had been tra« 
Telling, with an open wound on my thigh, and 
having only recently been able to w^k at all, 
it was hardly to be wondered at. Turning, 
then, from the path to the right, we crept into 
a small ravine in the heart of the jungle, 
densely overgrown with thorny bushes and 
long grass. Here we agreed to remain until 
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nighi^faUj and tlioa under cover of tli© dark¬ 
ness we hoped to escape. We had forgotten, 
however, that althoogli the darkness could 
hide us, it would also hide from us fdl traces 
of the direotion in which we should travel. 
We could hear the rustling and movement as 
the enemy went past, and a small dog belong¬ 
ing to Lieutenant Hunro here nearly coat us 
our lives. Twice she gave little sharp growls, 
and I feared every moment she would begin 
to bark and so discover our hiding-plaoe. 1 
wanted to out her throat, but Lieutenant 
hCuuTD at length managed to gag her by 
covering her up in the breast of his coat. 
Slowly, very slowly a,B it seemed, night fell, 
and as the sun went down we oould hear the 
wild elephants trumpeting as they came down 
ftom the hills to their feeding-grounds, and 
once the stillness was broken by the deep 
guttural roar of a tiger. It was hardly dark 
when we sallied forth from cir hiding-place, 
and with some little diMcuIty at length re¬ 
gained the path. We had not gone very &r 
when we found evidence that we were on the 
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right road. Just about the place whence we 
had heard the two shots our baggage lay scat- 
t^d right and lei^, aa the coohes had thrown 
il away on the terror of their flight. Here was 
my bed, there lay my fiddle, in another place 
Kuoro^s medicine cheat was lying. I stayed 
here a abort time to endeavour to find my diary 
and papers, hut was unaucoesaful. We were, 
however, lucky enough to find a small box of 
bisouits and a bottle of gin, and with this we 
pursued our way. As we proceeded the moon 
wont down, and the jungle seemed to grow 
thicker and blacker; the elephant tracks also 
crossed each other in every direction, and we 
began to fear we had lost the path. Still we 
held on. Cloaer and cbser grew the under* 
growth, so that in some places one would 
have to wrestle with thick withy-like creepers 
that would wind round head and neck and 
arms, stopping all progress. Hunro^s hat, 
too, fell off, and it was so dark that we 
could not find it. On and on we toiled for 
hours and hours, until at le^t dead-beat we 
found we had a hill in front of us, and then 
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were conviooed that we were going in the 
wrong direction. We dropped down altoge¬ 
ther» lying aa close as we could for warmth’s 
sake, and I soon fell into a heavy, dreamless 
sleep. The orderlies took in turn to watch. X 
was awakened about an hour before day¬ 
break by the drippbg of the dew from tie 
trees overhead; it pattered down almost like 
a smart shower wetting us through the cold, 
also was something fearful, and we had not 
eaton or drank*since the morning before. 
However, a biscuit ^h and a dram of gin 
gave us some little strength, and we then 
took counsel as to our future proceedings. 
We could not go southward towards the boats 
as we knew the Shendoos had gone there 
befofe us in hot haste, not even stopping to 
plunder the baggage, while we knew that due 
west lay the Eloladjne river. Westward then 
lay our course, though a mighty range of hills 
lay between us and the desired destinaticD. 
However, we took heart and started. If cur 
journey of the day before had been tedious our 
present route was doubly so; there was no 
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path, and our road lay through a dense thicket 
of dead bamboos and np a hill slope of 45* or 
'W^e had to creep eometimes on our 
bellies for ten minutes at a time, and some* 
tames had to out a path with a sword which 
I had with me. We encouraged one another, 
howerer, to persevere, as there was but this 
hill between us and safety. We had been 
travelling about five hours up *11111 the whole 
time and without a drop of water. The sun 
came down on us with a terrible heat, and 
poor Munro, being without his hat, sufibrod 
terribly. At length, however, we reached the 
top of the hill, and then to our utter dismay 
we discovered that before us lay another of 
equal dimensions. For aught we knew there 
might be another beyond that, and' our 
strength was rapidly failing for want of food 
and drink. We sat down here, and cutting 
down a plantain tree we managed, by squees* 
ing the stalk, to get a small quantity of 
moisture, and also we were fbrtunate enough 
to find some wild plantains nearly ripe, which 
we divided amongst us. From where we sat 
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there was a most magnificent Tiew of the 
whole Talley of the Sulla Kheong, which we 
could see here aod there like a silTer thread 
winding ite way up northward towards the 
Shendoo country, while beyond towered up 
range after range of mighty hills blue in the 
dutanoe. As we looked out upon the pros* 
peot tram the douth camo the sound of a heavy 
musketry fire. One conclusion we ah arhTed 
at, that ShendooB or no Shendoos, we must 
hare water, for life was not worth keeping 
under the burning thirst which we euf« 
fered. Munro put a bullet into his mouth, 
but that did not bring him any relief. More- 
over, on account of my wound I could not 
climb any further, although I could go over a 
great deal more of comparatively level ground. 
We determined then to go down. We roused 
a tiger on our way, and he fortunately was as 
scared ss we were, for had we been compelled 
to fire at him we should very quickly have had 
the Shendoos on us. We had got about two> 
thirds of the way down, when looking down 
through the trees we were startled to see 
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three n&tiTes; one of them sat in the fork of a 
tree Trith hie gun over his kneej while the two 
others stood beneath. At the same time from 
the jungle to the southward oame the sound 
of many voices, so we turned and h^art pain¬ 
fully to ascend the hill ^ain; but in a little 
while our strength Med us, and creeping 
into the jungle we lay down to wait the 
event. Soon, however, tho sound of voices 
increased (there must have been a great many 
of them), came nearer, and then passed away 
towards the north. This was cheering, as we 
inferred that our enemies were on their way 
back, Towards night-fall, therefore, we de¬ 
scended with greater oonddenoe, and after 
some little time we reached a stream of water, 
from which we did not think of moving for a^ 
least an hour. We could End no path, and so 
were compellld guess at the direction in 
which we should go. 

There were no stars or moon, for a thick 
fog cam© over everytjung and bewildered us. 
Still we pushed on, the ground seemed to fall 
lower and lower, while the trees grew larger 
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and the jungle thicker and more dark. We 
toiled awaj far into the night, vmtil at last, 
feeling utterly lost and confused, we halted 
and lay down for the night. By great good 
luck I found four matches in my pocket, and 
ae we were periahing with cold, and the 
jungle very dense, we determined to light a 
dre to warm ouraelTsa and scare away wild 
beasts which we could hear moving in the 
jungle. Our biscuits were nearly finished, 
there being only three left, and we bad no 
idea how long we might wander in this forest 
before reaching the Koladyne; so we deter¬ 
mined the next day, if still unsuccesaftd, that 
we would kill Munro’s little dog and cut her, 
and so gain some little strength for our 
stnxggle. 

'* We were all now much dispirited, and 
some of the natives who were with us began 
'to give vent to expressions of despondency. 
We passed that mght in the same znanner as 
the previous one, the^fire soon went out, ae 
owing to our being in very low. land we could 
get no dry wood. The cold was something 

z 
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terrible. When we awoke in the morning, 
and the jungle looked even more blaek and 
hopeless than it had done the night before^ 
we started off, determining to follow down¬ 
wards the first small stream we should cross 
until we should arrive at the Sulla Kheong, 
hj following which we should eventually 
reach the Koiadyne. So we followed a small 
nullah, and after a ooneidorablo time we came 
up a track or path beaten by many feet and 
leading due south. Into this we turned and 
had not gone for when we came upon one of the 
Mughs, who had been with us lying prone in 
the pa^. He had been knocked down with 
fever, and this, combined with throe days* 
festing, brought him into a somewhat ex¬ 
hausted condition. He was not of this part 
of the country, having followed the train of 
Munro in some menial capacity* He told ua 
that when he could run no fixrther, he had 
crawled into the jungle and hidden himself. 
He had hardly done so when about 200 
Shendoos armed with muskets and spears had 
passed rapidly by on the same pftth which he 
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bad just lell. He said that on the next day 
they returned accompaiued hy a great many 
zQore men, about 500 in all, bearing packages 
and goods, endentlf our baggage. They must 
have divided in the pursuit, which would ac¬ 
count for our being out-fiauked. We did 
what we could for the new addition to our 
party, taking it by turn a to lug KiTu along. 
Fortunately we found in the path two or 
three handfbls of rice which had been spilled 
on the ground, and this was food for all of 
ufr. We had to proceed very cautiously, fbr 
although we knew now that we were in the 
right road (so large a body of men had made 
a well beaten track) we could not be sure that 
there was no outlying body of the enemy 
waiting to out up stragglers; so two of us 
kept shesd ss scouts, while the remainder 
painfully dragged themselves along behind. 
At length, however, we reached the Sull& 
Eheong at the plaoe where we had left the 
boats about 1 p.m., but to our dismay not 
a boat was to be seen. On going, a little 
way down stream we were fortunate enough 
z 2 
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to see one of our boats stranded on felie 
opposite side, and this was soon brought 
over by one of the orderEee, who swam over 
for it. We found the paddles in the bottom 
of the canoe, and woo soon on our way down 
stream as &st as we could go. A little further 
on we found all the boats scattered hither and 
thither as they had drifted down. The worst 
was now over, smd then came the reaction. 
My Leg literally was useless as a log of wood, 
perfectly numbed and without strength, and 
in hauling the canoe through the shallows 
into the big river Koladyne, I could give 
little or no assistance. 

“ That same evening we got down once 
more to Teynwey's vill^. The old man 
had returned and told us the following addi¬ 
tional news:—That the major part of our 
fugitives, having listened themselves of 
their loads, had 8^<^y reached the boats, but 
that as they were preparing to put off, the 
Shendoos arrived in hot haste and poured a 
volley upon them, when sauve fffui was 
the order of Uie day, ud every one fled into 
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the jungle. He could not say what tad be¬ 
come of all of them, but some had gone by 
hifl village on their way to their homes. After 
this we returned to Akyab with as much dis¬ 
patch as possible, and I returned to Chitta¬ 
gong by the first steamer that offered, arriv¬ 
ing there on the 11th of February, 1866. I 
had thus been absent a period of two mcmths 
and twenty-seven days.” 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus, with regret, I draw towards the close 
of my account of ihe Chittagong Hill Tribes. 
There is nmch that is loveable about them. 
They are very simple, and honest, and merry; 
but they have no sympathy with anything 
above the level of their bodily wants. There 

e whole traote of mind, and thought, and 
feeling, which are unknown to them, and. 
which could not be made known by any 
esplanation. The idea that th^ are well 
enough as they are is a seductive one^to 
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live aocordkig to Nature as tlie old Stoic 
pHilosophers taught; and if thig idea could be 
p^eot^ if theae people could be taught to 
lire accordifig to Nature in its higher sense, 
to rise above all gross and base iadulgenoes, 
micdful of those bigher laws of whu^ 00 I 7 
self-denial and Belf-oommand oan render ob* 
serrancs possible, I am not prepared to say 
but that this would be the wisest and the 
grandest ideal. We see in all other parte of 
the world that the introduotion of civilkation 
by means of European energy brings in its 
train a crowd of evils both mental and physi> 
cal; yet everywhere thiou^out the world we 
foroe upon all the noh-prcgieeaive races our 
intercourse, and finally our laws, with one 
grand object—CivilizatioD. The latest au¬ 
thority on &e subject, Sr Samuel Baker, 
says, *‘The primary oljeci of geographical 
exploration is the opoiing to general inter¬ 
course such portaons of the earth as may 
become seiviceable to the human race. The 
explorer is the precursor of the colonist; the 
colonist is the human instroioent by which 
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the great work must ‘be coiiatructed, that 
greatest and most difficult of human under¬ 
takings, the civilization of the world.” (Dis* 
cjovery of the Albert Nyanza, Introduction.) 
But what does civilization bring with it? 
Mr. Laing, in summing up the advantage of 
civilization in hia ** Theory of BusinesB,” after 
noting the increase of national we^dth and 
the diferetrt scientific discoveries which have 
ministered thereto, adds, “ True, there is 
now, as ever, a large class on the verge of 
starvation, but this is not incompatible with 
a state of great prosperity.” I can imagine 
a hill man saying, ** From such prosperity the 
Lord deliver me I” The ’motive power of civili* 
zation is the desire for wealth,—wealth, not 
as the necessaries, but fbr the delicacies and 
luxuries of life. “Le superflu, chose tr^ 
neceBsaire,’'as Voltaire said. Among a sim¬ 
ple people like our hill men there is no such 
desire; their nomadic life precludes any great 
accumulation of wealth, and they enjoy a 
perfect social equality. There is oertainJy no 
starration among them; they occupy the “juste 
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milieu’* of neither poverty nor riches. Civili¬ 
zation bronght into contact with these simple 
aboriginal races would not imprtve but exter¬ 
minate them. In defining ^e object of explo¬ 
ration as “to discover and render serviceable 
to the human race unknown parts of the 
earth’s surfece,” Sir Samuel Baker forgot to 
add that bj the human race he implied only 
the civilized portion thereof. The question 
seems to me to be, what is the nse of this 
Grod’a earth ? Is it not the hs^jwess of the 
beings dwelling thereon ? I doubt if civilisa¬ 
tion would render our h31 men happier; not 
that 1 for a moment advocate leaving them 
undisturbed and unassisted in their present 
happy barbarism. Strength of mind is better 
f hlr, strength of body. But if one contrasts 
the simplic% and freedom of wild life with 
the hollow enjoyments and artificial joys of 
civilization (“ Tsedet me harum quotidianaxmn 
formamm”), it should not be forgotten that 
civilization has joys that Mo.not artificial, and 
enjoyments that are not hollow. The plea¬ 
sures of art, the enjoyments of nature, the 
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subtler delights of the affections,—all these 
are unkncrwn to the simple deniaen of the 
hills, eren to.the last. In marri 
springs up at the W' 


With th^lc ti^ a mere animal and l^ppiient 
conoexiM procreating their species and 
gettinrf^eir dinner coolced. They have no 
idea it tenderness, nor of the chivalrous 
devotion that prompted the old Galilean 
fisherman when be said, “ Giving honour unto 
the woman as to the weaker vessel/’ It is 
the rulo of the strongest that commands 
their reverence. Women are non-oombatants; 
therefore contempt for them and their weak¬ 
ness marks all sav^s. The best of them 
will refuse to carry a burden if there be a wife, 
mother, or sister near at hand to perform 
the task. All this requires refinement and 
change; but, on the other hand, the position 
of women among them is preferable, in my 
opinion, to that occupied by the females of 
Hindoostan. Here is no mook modesty^ bat 
nature, pure and simple; the custom of con- 
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cealmg their women end hiding their faces, 
conyeying aa it does how macH mistrost of 
man to mao, ezistB only among the more 
efTemiimte races of Asia. Here, if a woman 
is condemned for her phyacal wesJcness, and 
forced, moreoyer, to bear the heaviest share -• 
of the toil for bread, she is still hononred as a 
wife and mother, trusted in her in-comings 
and outgoings, and her words of advice 
listened to vitii respect. 

The relations that should exist between the 
sexes is one of the most important problems 
of the day, mid it is therefore interesting to 
note the, to ns, somewhat strange customs 
pi^evailing among these tribes. The reader 
will doubtiess have fbmid much to astonish, 
and perhaps somewhat to revolt, him in the 
strange mor^ and sociai habitudes of these 
races; but as in Noah’s ark, where both the * 
clean and the beasts alike entered in, 

so we, to attain a true Mthful portraiture 
of these people, must take the bad with the 
good, their mores, manners or mor^s—thmr 
mrius, courage or virtfue, together with the 
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immorality, licence and intemperance, “whicli 
form integral portions of all human natures, 
oiviliaed or not. Ubi homines snnt, modi sunt. 
In one point notably these hill men arc in 
consonance with ns, in contradistinction to 
the custom generally observed by the nations 
of the lElast. I mean in the &ecdom of action, 
respectability of position, and consideration 
enjoyed by their womankind. If we turn our 
eyes to the nations of Hindoostan Proper, 
Persia, and Turkey, we shall find women 
reduced to the position of coveted chattels 
preserved for thecoirvenience of tiie male sex. 
Here amongst these hill races, women enjoy 
almost perfect freedom of action; they go 
unveiled, they would seem to have equal 
rights of heritage with men, while their power 
of selecting their own husband is to the full 
ae free as that enjoyed by our own English 
mmdeas. In Plutarch, the judge and pane¬ 
gyrist of so many illustrious men, we read 
that 4jerudas, a primitive Spartan, on being 
asked by a atrHiger what punishment their 
law had for an adulterer, replied that it would 
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be jiist as possible to find one in Spsata as 
to meet with a bull whose neck should be so 
long as to reach orer tie mountain Taygetaa 
and drink from the river Eurotaa, which lay on 
tie other side of the monutein. So in these 
hills the crime of infidelity amongst wives is 
almoat unknown; so also harlots and courte¬ 
zans are held in abhorrence among them, and 
rendered unnecessary moreover by the firee- 
dom of intercourse indulged in and allowed 
to both seses before mmriage. These thinga 
are doubUess strm^ to us; their very dress, 
or perhaps I should say nndrees, might almost 
be celled indecent; but it is not really so. 
Habit and temperature make usual and proper 
among them what we should consider the 
reverse. We cannot then condemn them on 
the score of indecency, for to the pure ^ 
things are pure. Our present notions of 
sexual decorum are hi^y artificial. The 
question of more or lees clothes is one purely 
of custom and chmate. If it were the custom 
for the legs of horses and dogs to be clothed, 
it would assuredly in a short time be stigma- 
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tized as gross indecencj' were they to appear 
in the streets •without trousers. We, in 
England, wear many articles of clothing, 
simply because life coidd not be preserved in 
that climate •without them; but here any large 
amount of clothing is absolutely insupport¬ 
able. True modesty lies in the entire absence 
of thought upon the subject. Among medical 
students and artists the nude causes no ex¬ 
traordinary emotion; indeed it was a remark 
of Flaxznan's, that the students in entering 
the academy seemed to hang up their passions 
along with their hats. 

In considering the customs of a nation less 
advanced than ourselves, we are •too apt to 
forget the time when the English word “ wife” 
was derived from the Anglo-Saxon “wifian,” 
to weave. We cannot forget that we are one 
of the dominant races of the -world, and we 
look down consequently upon the subject 
rac^ with an exclusive and haughty super¬ 
ciliousness as outer barbarians. A tithe of 
the care and beneficence emended upon the 
Hindoo would make of these Mil races a noble 
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aad enlightened people. Tbe^ haTe until 
lately been totally neglected, and yet a word 
of tindnees, one sympathizing expression, and 
their hearta are open to you. My great and 
distinctiTe feeling with them has been that 
they were my fellow-creatvnres, men and 
women like myself: with the BengaJlee I 
have nerer been in accord. 

Ae far as I am able to judge, the civilizing 
instincts of the English have acted upon the 
unbreeched races with whom we have come 
in contact as conquerors, in two ways. By 
one method, as Sir Samuel observes, 

“ The explorer is the precursor of the colonist, 
and the colonist is the human instrument by 
which right or wrong, whole races of 

m&a are driven from the lands of their ances- 
tors. It is the old story of the earthen pot 
and the brazen vessel: contact wi^ us is &tbl 
to them;, they ace crashed down as with a 
hand of iron by laws and enstoms, to them 
alien and mcomprehensible. Thus in America 
and^New Zealand. Of the otiier method we 
have one grand example, which in its enor> 
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mou8 incltiarcen^as is aufficient, viz., India. 
Hera we liave tihe strange spectacle of a great 
nation wislii^ to do good to the people sub^ 
jeot to its nile, but powerless when the in- 
tarests of trade are eupposed to be endan¬ 
gered. India is a monument of English great* 
ness and philanthropy, but it is also the outlet 
for the piece goods of Manchester, and the 
reoeptaole for Birmingham hardware. It<is 
due to Englishmen to say that they do try to 
do good to the country and the people ; but 
when it is a question of the people's benefit 
or an .increased or diminished sale of Man¬ 
chester cottons, piffl paffi the people are 
nowhere. 

This I 6^, then, let us not govern these 
hills for ourselves, but administer the country 
for the well.beii^ end happiness of the people 
dwelling t hei ^in. Civilization is the result 
and not the cause of civilization. What is 
wanted here is not measures but a man. 
Place over them an officer gifted with the 
power of rule; nob a mere cog in the great 
wheel of G^overnia^t, but one tolerant of the 
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&^Dg8 of his feUow-creatures, and yet prompt 
to soo and recognize in them the touch of 
Nature that makes the whole world kin;—apt 
ft) enter trams of thou^t and to 

modify and adopt ideu, but oautious in 
offending national pr^ndioe* Under a guid* 
ance like this, let the people by ^w d^^ees 
civilise themselyes. With education open to 
them, and yet mcmng imder Iheir own laws 
and customs, they will turn out, not deb^ed 
and miniatore epitomes. of Englishmen, but a 
new and noble type of God’s creatures. 
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